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communications prinUd in Max arc signed <h* imtialled by their 
authors, arui the Council of the InsiUulo desires it to be undersicod that in ^iviny 
pMciey to them it accepts no responsibilify /brthe opinioTis or etaJemcTUs expresseh. 

itflfi.—M ax, 19IS, etmsisU of tioelve Tnonthly publisked eketU, of at Uaei sixteen 
payee each, printed in sinyie column; containing “ Original Articlee" and substantial 
“ Revieics'' of recent publicationt; ail nuTnbered consecutively 1 , 2, 1 , onwards. 

_ Articles puhlished in Max should be quoted by the year and the 

reference-number of the article, not by the page-reference; e.g., the article vhieA 
begins on page 6 should be quoted as Uan> $. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

ATCliffioIogy. With Plate A- Rea^ 

TWO Bronsoa of Msyrian Typfc By Sir C Hercules Read. A 

8ora« mouths ugo I described in Max (1917, 1), two bronaes of enimals ■ 
of a type that oceon bet rarely ia tbts eottutry. By ao odd ciiaoce two otkws bave 
oome into ray haode haejag oertaiu festoroB in cotntooo witli the first, bat in other 
ways eT«ft more eoigmatleal. Tbey are shown in the accoopaoyiog plate; tbeir 
recent liiitory is brief, but in ooe respect interesUog. Tbey were ceded to me by 
Lady Hunter, who told oae that her busbaud had oblwned them from a Farsi, in 
Bombay, I think; forther, that the story io the family was that they bad possessed 
the broosea' from time Immemorial, they having been broogbt by tbeir anoeetor 
from Persia, where tbey had been atiaobed lo the gate of the aty whence the Parai 
family bad come. 

They intereated me both by tbolr iotriotie merit aud alao from their artistio 
and teoboieal affinity with the Soy tb I an brooaeB to which I have referred. 

To deal lirtt with their technical peculiarities. It will be seen that they are 
cast i yoar, with nothing to repreeent background, ibe only feature extreneons to 
the animal being the bar under die feet tliat formi a base to the whole. The 
roverfl® side is either flat or slightly hollowed to eeouomlae rtie metal. In tbeee 
respects they resemble the Scythian animals, but the Persian beaste are in addition 
provided, on the reverse, each with two loops and two conical projections, all oaat 
at the same time ae the rest. This can be b«t eeon In the figoreoo page 2 ; tbe 
loops are all inolloed upwards, ibc projections atandlng at precti«sally a right angle 
to the plane of the casting. ^ > ' .,.1 

The work has bean axecuted by very ooopalent hands, and it is not impossibla 
that tha process by which tha casts were produced is that known as cire perdus, 
in which a wax nvodel is fi/at made, thoo coated with ^y,.aod, the wax being msltad 
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out, tii9 resultiofr e&vi(^ la ihao fidad with the loolten metal. Bj this mathoJ all 
tha remarlcabla caaUoga from Bonin wore produced. Tbe tsurfaea is at pra^ont coated 
with e black patio a. seoh aa would reaulc from bog uee or azposora above ground, 
and diSerlag widely from the oxidation that reaulta from long burial. So far, 
therefore, the condition of the brontea 1$ in accord with the Parsi story. 

The aaimals represooted at oneo recall the characteristic buUdlke monstere of 
Aseyrie, but at the same time there are difibrencos that idh/ be of some sigolAcance. 
The Asayrlan bulls are buroao'beaded, and these also have burnaa heads, but 
although the coodclUng of the bodies auggoats a bull, t])e borne are imqneetiooably tboae 
of a sheep, and, moreover, appeared to me likely to be ohancterlatic of a particular 
;<pecle9. I therefore sent a photograph of the two bronzes to X^rd BotbsckJld, 
asking for information on this point. His kind reply Is lotereatlng ; be says: **Tbe 
horns of tbe figure are those of the wild sheep of Asia hlinor aed Armenia, 
ootr trrwtUili$ pneftni, and so your surmise as to the ArtnenlaD origin Is confirmed. 
Of oocrse, typical 09it orieTiiaiu lias also very simiJar boros, but this Is confined 
“ to Cyi>ma.” 

Thus we have the search for a country of origin brought down to comparatively 
narrow limits. In writing to Lord Rotbaebild, I bad told him that on examination of 
tbe bronaes from tbe point of view of type, I had come to the conclaslon that they 

were more nearly related to the enti- 
qaitfes of Armenia than of any otber 
uouatry—an opinion :n which my ool* 
league, ])r. Budge, agrees. It is fortbU 
reason that I describe the opinion of 
Lord Eotbechild as Interesting, for it 
agrees, from an entirely different class 
of evidence, with the eaudnsion on 
archsological grounds. 

Thns we. are dealing with relics of 
au ancient civilisation of Armema, and 
with a type derived from Assyria, and, 
assuming these two facts, there !e nothing 
inherently improbable in tbe Pars! story 
of the bronaes coming from Persia; it is, 
on the contrary, more likely than not. The relations betwesn ancient Assyria aed 
Peraie, oh tbe one hand, and Armeuia are known biatorioally to have been pretty 
constant Though this testimony as to their country is fdrly couclusive, I f«er I 
cannot provide anything precise as to date. I sboold hesitate to place them so far 
back as tbe golden age of Assyria, and in tbe other direction I fee) sore that they 
are by no means of modern t[mes^>r even so recent as mediieval. Analogy of 
teobnique and type, ia which I woold recall tbe Siberian bronses above mentioned, 
wonld incline me to place fbe date somewhere b.c., perhaps e century or two. 

Allbongh tbe broad features of the design have mi Aeayriao look, it is remark¬ 
able bow much the two differ on oloee companson. The wings on. our afiimals, for 
instance, proceed from tbe ahoulder, whereas those of tbe AssyrSao winged monsters 
nearly always cover the chest, or appear to do so in the side view. • On the 
embroidery of a king’s robes from Kineveh, however, certain sphinxes and winged 
bulls have wings much like those of our animals, and a pabted brick from Kimrud 
shows a ram with home not unlike.*' 

A farther email pobt is that b Assyria the tails of monsters b this attitude 
always seem to 'bang down, and ve not curled over the back, as bere^and tbe 
* Layard, JfMMiMti o/ fReenA, Bor. L, PL 6, 44, H. 
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ttatli $iogle curie of ou the neck are not found in tlile fonn. Tlie modelllag 
of the human faces, again, differ widolj from anyibiog found in Aeayrian work of 
good period: thej are of a very riidimentM/ echool of loodeJkng, the ejee b«nf 
mere dabs in relief. 

So far for country, period, and artieiic analogteB. The next point la one where I 
confess I am frankly at a loas—aiid that is, for what purpose were these enigmatical 
objscw made? The main factors are that we hare the two loops for attachment or 
suBpension, aided by pegs which wouW appear to serre the purpose of keeping the 
bronsea verUcal if snspenJed by the rings .on a wall or door. Then through the 
chest of each animal la a circuit hole with flaugeJ circumference. A careful 
examination of theee holes makes it clsar that something, rope or thong, habitually 
passed through them, aod that the thong passed in a different direction In the two 
bronses. In the case of the animal on tlie right in Iho plate, the wearing of the 
orifice shows thst it passed diagonally across the animal, and the uiitlbe figure (c/. the 
back of the same hroose) again sbuwe the correapondiog beTolling: In the other bronae 
the wear of the inner side of the flange Is equal around the circumference. 

What these points indicate is bard to say. The nature aod position of the two 
loops seem to be adapted only for suspension, and not for attachment by ri*eM, and 
if this be so the projecting pegs have a real function, but such an explanation 
enhaocses the difficulty of finding a function for the eircular openings., Imust leave 
(bis problem to someone more ingen Ions or experienced. 

I should add that the ultimate dasti nation of tlisss bronacs is the British 
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Soma Flint implamenta of Roatro-CaHnate Form from 

J. Ileid Mdr, 

The tiiree ftint implemante to which this note refers form part of the Setoo- 
KaiT collection io the Ipawloh Museum, aod it ia owing to the courtesy of tbs 
curator of that iostitutioa that I have been enabled to figure and desonbe then). 
It ia now well kuowo thst tbe roatro*cBrluata flint implementa were first foond in 
the detrltus.bed below the Pliooeoe red erag of Suffolk, and in the Middle ^adai 
gravel and other pre-PaleoUthio deposits of that county. An account hsa also been 
published of the occurrence of implements of this type in beds of gravel situated 
in other parts of England (Journ. Boff- Anihr. Ifut., Vol. XLVI, 1916, January lo 
Juoe, pp, 197-220). Btit at present we have no record of rostro-carioates being ' 
found outside this country, aod I consider, therefore, that the existence of theee three 
Egyptian sped mens should be placed on record. 

It will be seen from sa examioatioo of Figs. 1, 2. aod 3 that tbe anterior 
region (aot in drawings) of eaob specimen hu been flaked into s most definite 
beak-Kke form. Tbe venixal plane in each case is very clearly marked, aod the 
oarioa axhibitt the usual curvature, as seen in the numerone rosixo-carinate imple¬ 
ments hitherto dlsoovared. The sectional-drawing of the anterior r^on of the 
specimeos ahows also the markedly trlaogular form which all tree rosuo-carinaMs 

exhiNt. 

It is nodoeable, too, that tha flaking wbich baj« given to the implements this 
beak-like profile baa been caused by blows removing large flakes of flint, and that, 
in oonsequeoce, the flake-areas have been grsatly truncated in the process of making 
the implement. Thus, except for tbe fact that these specimens are made frew the 
pecollar putty-ooloured and somewhat cberty Egyptisn flint, their fom, so far as 
tbe anterior region is ooncemed. la very similsr to the r 08 et>-esriDete ImplemenM of 
pre-Paheolithio age found in Suffolk and elsewhere in England. 
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But wheB M examiQAdoo of tiio poetorior rofion (poa*. in arawiuga) ol Ih© 
epodmeat is oana©. a totally do» ohaiacttwtic ia oUerraWe. lo o*«Iy t^® 
rostre-cariMW impIemoaU hithorto dUco^erod Um poawior rtpon it wide ud ^mt®, 
bat in tb®a® Egyptian ipedmens tha r«T®T« U the com. Tb® poi^or wpoa ^ 
in fact, been gwatlj radnced in sixe by the ro«i»OTal of long pamlld flalcoa. Tho 
blow® which romovad tb«M Ko. 1. <o. a. I'o- 8- 


fiak®« ware daHvered on tb® 

®xtratDe poataHor edge of tba 
Yontrai plaaa, and tba teehoiqna 
areployad in tbeir removal waa 
of quite a didarent order to 
that adopted in tba fonoatioo 
of tba anterior pordoa of tba 
iDpIocaaoU. It woold appaar 
that, if naadad, tba poatarior 
region of tba apactmeot might 
bare baan need aa a pnab- ^ECTiOW. EECTVON- 

plaoe, tba Tcotral are* pro- ?iOTto*ai. onAwnrae or ixrLMiWf. 

Tiding tba na cas eary flat aoi^a 

for socb manipoUrion. Bnt if tbie were lha only naa to wbi^ tba mplemaota bad 
bean pnt, tbara wocld baT® bean no naad te tba pcodnctioo of tba aoianor r^ion, 
with ita sharp-adgad oarioa, and morwTer tbia aariaa wonld mnka piahaoMon difficult 

and uneomlortabla. . . _ . 

It aaams, tbarefow, tba^ the carioa folfiUad some apoeial purpMa, and I ba^a 
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givezt it as mj ^plnioo that in all p;obabl1it7 It van DtUised as a chopping 
or cuttiug adgo (/ourn, Hoy. AntAr. Irul., Vol, XLVI. 191$, January to June, 
pp. i97'-220). Thesa Egyptian implements nay in 'cooea^uanca rapresant spacinana 
adapted for two distinct purpoaea. But it is of great interest to notice the skill 
witU which the anterior region has l>een faahioDed by means of blows removing 
large flakes of the true pre-FalecUlhIc order, while the poeterior region has been 
cnodifled by the removal of lotfg, nurew flakes, such as would be moat readily 
neacclated with the workmanship of the closing phases of Upper PaleoKtbio tlmee. 

So far as my experience goee^ it is not often that one sees flakiqg .of such 
divergent kinds, and of the same ago, on oae and the ssme implement, nod X regard 
such au association as being not without significance. 

Unfortunately, I am not able to say to what prehistoric period these Egyptian 
flints belong. One specimen bears a label of which the legend reads : ** Egypt, 
£. Bssert,** bnc that does not help ns to a deweion. The specimens, so far as I am 
able to judge, have not Iain long, if at all, upon the present surface of the groond, 

as they are not in any way glued, nor do they ozbibit the well-known mahogany 

“ patmation ” of so many sur&ce fliota from Egypt. From their quite nnabraded 
appearance, and the almoat complete absence of any signa of use, I shoo Id be inclioed 
to think that they were dug op from some old “floor” or oocopatloo-level, and 
where an actual flint working-site or “ station ” existed. 

As there are no doubt a very large number of Egyptian flint implements in 

various colleo^ona in this country, it may be'that similar forms to those bere 

deecribed may .now be recognised, and I should be very glad if any Information 
dealing with the provenance and age of such specltaeoe oonld be fomiahed if i( is 
found that otber implements of this type from Egypt or elsewhere are In existence. 

* J. BE7D MOia. 


Arabia Petreea. Johnson. 

Bedouin Ouatom*. ^ F. JoAnton, Jf.B. 0 

Ditiaion o/ Speoe ten years ago it was my good fortune. to spend U 

a day and a night with a pure Bedouin tribe inbabi^og the desert that eiretcbea 
eastward from the border of the auctetit laud of Edom. The tribe Is known as the 
’Atowni or tlie Beni 'Atiyeh. The wacderlogs of the tribe range between Tsbuk 
in the Northern Hejas .and Eerek, a town in tbe'mountains east of the Deed Sea. 

On arriving at (be enoampneut I found aloud aliercatioo was proceeding relative. 
to Bc<De camels that bad been seised from an euetny tribe; a dividiug of the spoil 
must needs be etfected. The arrival of my Arab companiona and myaelf caused no 
interruption of the procecdlsgs beyond the momentary action of preparing ns seals 
ie the ghost's half of tbe sheikh’s tent and leading ofT our horses fur tethering. 
The arrival of a/rang* gnest, uncommon as such an event was In tbe experience 
of this tribe,* fulled to have a dlsirsctlng eflect upon the procaediogs. For tbe time 
being at least tbe guests were Aioadim ((he plnral form of Adami), sons of Adam, 
distinct, it U true, from* the lower eaimal creation, hot not cadlijig for distinciiou 
within the genus. After many juts' contact wiib tlie teot»dwelluig Arabs, 1 have 
noticed this mcntel trait in tiiem, rbough relatively unnoriceabie in the town and 
Tilltg«*dwelling Arabs, as might be expected. The trait, m my oploion, does not 
proceed from a discourteous apirit; art tbe contrary, amongat tenUdwellera one baa 
seen some fine proofs of good breeding. The classifications or d/stinciiona formed 
by the mind of the nomad must, as tbe result of hia aurrouodiogs and manner of 
life, be of a moat elementary c^r. God, Man, and Nature, animate and Inanimate, 
are of conxsa chiefly distingniehed. Sub-divisions tend to be viewed as more br less ' 
enpetfloons. This, however, k an axouition from the subject in band 
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Thd •llercBtioo moat laatod about an hour afCor our trriral, tho dUpututU 
niQuvhUo eittiag about irroguUrlj ouUide tbo open tent, wh^u auddettl^ a vtrj 
itapr«68iTe and ilgoiflcont not took placo. Tbo diapuUnta rose from tba ground and 
advaacod towards tbo ab^kb, wbo r«caain«d utting. A a ibej approaebatt him tbef 
took off all tba veaponatbej oarriod on their penoua^vordef piaiola,,aiid koi^ee^ 
and laid them down' at bla feot. Tbe diaputaote then roautned cbair aoata. The 
abeikb, vbo. whilat tbe diapoM Inated, did ooi appear to be giviag apooial boed to 
tbo vorda of tbo disputanU, and cortainl^ did not intorropt tb«r loud talking w)lb 
qiiestiona, then proeeedad to adjudioaU. Without moTlng from bia altliug poaturo 
and after a abort pause, during wblob ailoDce iraa oatabliabedi be began «'ith wbat 
aeesned to ba a sort of iavoostion in wbieb he called God, the Prophet, and tbe 
Fatbera of tbo tribe Co bear wltnoaa. Then la a Qomparativelj fow words he appor¬ 
tioned tbe eamela to their new owoera; tbe actual number of camela la quaatioo 
was. 1 beUeve, qaile small. Hia judgmeut wu ipparontl; acoepied m final. Tbe 
cliapoto reatod, anjbow, for tbe tweutj-four hours that foUowod, till we bade farewell 
to our boapttable frieuda. Judgoieut being gtreu, tbe men girded on their arms egaiu 
and diaperaed to tbe teuta forming tbe eneeapment. 

It can bardly be doubted that l witueseed on this Intereetiug occasion a 
eeremonial that bad iu origin io tbe remote peat, oertaiol7 ia tbe pre-Mobamoedan 
era, Tbe Invocation of tbe Fetbsra of tbe trlbe^ee far ae my memory eervee, three 
or perbape four namea were mentioned—following tbe nemos of God aod the Prophet, 
is Dotewortbj, Tbe aet of depositing the arms et tbo feat of the sbelkL oonldoalf 
be expreaaive of tbo witliugneaa of the disputaota to accept ble arbitration, aod a 
sort of public witoeice that neither part^ thereafter would bave recoorce to vloleaoe 
wbiohevor waj hia.dooialou might go. 

Pain IN th9 Jood.—In tbo oonree o! a journey in the Arabah, that strange uaoC 
of cuuotrj ox tending between tba eoutbern end of tbe Dead Sea aod tbe Golf of 
Akebab, I came to a aOatiga fo.rmatbn of rook. It took tbe form of a low arch* 
wa^. Uy Arab eonpa&ioas and 1 were aeccmpaaied bp a ,local Arab guide. On 
reaebiug the rook which ebuttod on our pathway the guide halted, aod, afior the 
Uoalem fashion, be rem<7ved bis shoes tad oloek end recited s preyer. Tbil 
finished, ho stooped la ordm* to paaa under tbe archway and then rejoined us. 
1 questioned him concerning the arehwey, end wee Infomed that tbe recItatloD of 
e preyer followed by tbe passage tUrongh the arobway would bring relief to thoee 
euFeriog from pain In the back. 

Tfu 6aneiity ef o .Soinr^r Tom^.—T be point bore illuafreted is tbe evtib'ug 
power of e ulut’a tomb as a means of protoc^on to property. If I mistake not, 
the example ebeot to be related la common enough In the Near Eeat. 

1 have aeon two or three plougbe of the nsnsl simple Eastern pattern piled up 
on tbe tomb of a boly mao—In thU (nataoco a rough atone, nueb out of repair, 
withont a aurronodiog enolosure or domed qubha. They are depoelted tboa for safety 
aod for tbe ooavealeoce of ibe owners, who may be engaged at work at eome 
dietauce from tbcir homes, and wish to avoid carry log tbe ploogh backwards aod 
forwards, Snob ariielea are perfectly aefe when eo placed, To laierfere with them 
would be to incur tbe diapleaenre of the spirit of tbe departed saint, and wonld 
draw heavy visitation upon tbe '‘bonae,^’ the fauily of tlie tbief, 

SAcri/See at Hot Sprinqt .—Oa tbe east of tbe Dead Sea, about 800 feet above 
tbe level, are found et least three hot springs held In great repute for tbelr medicbal 
quaJiUee by the Inhabitants of tloae parte. Tbe best known is tbe spring in ibe 
Deigkbourbood of Mtohaerua, tbe place of impruenmeni of St John tbe Baptist, 
now a deserted mlo. , 
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Zq rMorting; to tbe aprio;, t>i« nfttiren iorckriftblf taks & «beep or goat for 
sacrifieo. Tbe beoe^te of tbo bfttb are boHered to proceed throogh tbe madiuis of 
a ebeikb or holf mao wboee spirit preeldee' over the ipriog. To eeeure bta favour 
the eaeridce le offered. Z bare been told that eometimee tbe victim U ilsugbtere<l 
to each a >va^ that iCe blood mioglee wjcli the eceaca rleJeg from tbe epHcg, and 
that the patieuc reckons on tbs maxioiiim l>ene£t if he cao expose bis W 7 to tbe 
combioed fumes of tbe fresh blood and the boiliog water. .F. JOBMtjON. 


Borneo; Folklore. Evans. 

The RaJa and the ^aupar: A Bernao Fotk-Tala. Told S\ Un^n J 
e Bfijau, of tko TempasouK Dlotricti BritUk Norik Bornoo. TrantlaUd and T 
Uiktn dovn bp Ivor H. N. Evani. 

There was oaoe a ver; handsome mao who had married a beautiful wife. 

Tbe husband ssid oue da; to his wife: I were (0 dlOi would jou zoarr; 

sgein?** Tbe wife did not answer bitn propsrl;, but asked bim ia turn: ** Aad 
*' if I were to die, would ;ou marrj egain?" Tbe men replied: “If you were to 
" die firsts Z would uot marry aootber.** Then said fall wife, *‘If that Is your aoawer 
*' oeitber should I wish to marry again il you were to die first.*' Tbe husband and 
tbs wife therefore agreed that, It either of them died, tbe remaioiog ooe should aet 
remarry. 

Some time afterwards the maa beciaae ill, sud. whea bo bad been sick for 
three or four days, ho died. Kis mother tad father oame sad wished Co bury bin, 
but bis wife would uot allow them to do so. 

Tliea said hli mother aud father to the woman : " Wbat do you want 7" And 
the wife replied: '*1 wish to Jie oear him nntli nothing hot his bones are left." 
80 tbe wuman slept nHar her kuebaad's corpse and sbe became defiled with ite 
piurefaotion. Wbea noibiag romalned except tbe bones she wont to hstbe, and 
having doue eo^ sbe again sppcared beautiful. All the men in tbe country wjebod 
to marry ber, bat she'would have none of them, sayingf “I still have a huehand.'' 

At last the Raja of another eountry heard a report^of her beauty. Be loaded 
bit veeeel with oosUy gifts and prepared to sec sail with bis companions. Now a 
csrtain poor .man. who ^as yet had not married, was in tbe Raja's irein* snd when 
the ship wae ieden this poor men ssid 10 ths Refa; ‘'Your Highness, your sieve 
'* would like to go with yoo and see this woraso.V Then, eeid the Rnju, What is 
the use of yonr going there, yon ere ouly a pauper; yon have do g^s. sod tli© 
" ouly iblng that job possess ie your own body.” 

Tbe poor.men answered: "If yonr Higboeas will take pity or your slave, your 
slave would like to go end see this oonatry." "Very well," replied the Baja, 

" you can come, bnt to-morrow J set iail.'* 

So tbe poor mao tbaoked tbe Raja and went home. That evening be aeid to 
his mother : “Mother, put ne op lonte rice in a bundle," His mother asked him: 
‘'Where are yon going?" snd be replied, “I an going with tbe He> to »se this 
woman." > 

Tlie same night he went to the graveyard and, digging open a grave, look tbe 
bones from it, aod cerried then borne. Tbe next mondog, when tbe Baja wsa 
alwot to sail, be placed the bones in a largo basket sod went on board. Tlie abip 
sailed awey end after e time arrived at ite destination. 

Wheu lb© Raja bed disembarked, he gave it out that be wUbed to marry tbe 
womao. Kelt be sent men requesting sn answer to his proposal, and the woman 
replied, "I do not wish to marry, for I have a busbaod already—these bones.'' 
Then said the Eeja, "Tell tbe wonaeo to throw away tbe bones and I mtself will 
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“ occupy tbeir piMe ud well giv« bw u dowry oU thM my 2 bip coot&iDO^*: but 
Che womeo CkUiweied aKeiu tbet ebe alroedy bad a busband. 

That eToaiug tbo poor mao Jeft the abip and, taking bit baskoc wicb bim went 
to iba womaa’e booac. Whon be got there it was dark, and be atid to tlie woman’a 
father, ** Will yon let me aleep Kere tO'Digbt^ for darkneaa haa come on while I have 
been walking.” The womanfather replied, "Very wall, you can aleep boro.” 
So the woman's father gara Inm food and, whan all the people of the hooaa bad 
fed, be unrolled a aleepiog-nsaC and gave it to him. 

New when the poor man had apread out his mat, he opened bis bsakat, took 
oat tbe bones and placed them near him, The father of the woman said to him, 
"What are those ?" Tbe poor nan replied, “They are die bones of my wife, and 

“ wbererW I go, 1 take iLem with me,” “Allah 1” rsdd tbe father, “why my 

'* daughter also keeps die honea ef her husband; look for yourself.” 

Said tbe poor man: “I promised my wife, when slio was alive, that, if ebe 
died Hrat, I would not marry again, and abe made a like promise to me. Now 

“ ebe ii dead, 1 do not wiaii Co merry again, and 1 carry my wife's bonaji with me.” 

Then spoke tbe woman: “1 made a prorolae just such ea yours, and now 1 do not 
” wish to marry a man, bowever liandaome be may be, or however many goods ho 
'• may have,” 

After thia the people of the house weal Co sleep, but tbe poor mau kept awake, 
and at midnight be Cook away tba bones of tbo woman's husband, mixed then with 
those that be bad brought with him. and put them near tba t>ookiDg'plaee. Tbeu be 
feigned sleep, ami at about five o’oloek in tbe morning eat up and protended tovreap, 
8 u beoauae of bis great lamanutioo the father of the won as, tha woman heraalf, 
and all cLa other people of tbo bouse awoke. And tbe father said to him: ” Why 
“ do you weep ? ” Tbe poor man replied : ” My wife is not here near me ; where can 
“ ihe have gone Tliereupon the woman began to bemoan berself beoauae tbe bonea 
of her husband were niseing ae well. So tbe people of the hon^e searched for the 
two skelotoos, and they found them near the oooklng-plaoe, •' 

Then both the man and the wonaa lanisioted afresh, sluoe tba booei of tbo 
woman'a husband were lying*with the ekeleton wbiob tbe poor ma)i aaid was (hat 
of bla wife. 

Thus there arose a lawsuit beoausa the bones of the poor man's “wife” bad 
been unfaltliful with tlioie of the woman's husband; and the judgment of the elders 
was chat, as tlm l>ones had besn uixfaitlifiil. Che mau and tbe woman wsre abaolved 
from their promia:, and, uonsldering the faota of tbe case, they thought it fitting 
that tbe man and (be womou ahouid marry. 

Bo they were married ; and tbe Raja was very angry with the poor man, ood 
went home to Ills owu oouairy; but the poor mao stayed with bis wife. Ae for 
tbe bonea, tbe people uf tbe bouse took them aod buried ibeoi. 1. II, EVA-NS. 

Cornwall: Mineralogy. • Reld^ 

Brortie *nd Tin in Oornwall, Bf/ Ms laic CUmf*tt Reid, F.R.S.* C 

Tbe mode of ocourreuce of Oie ores of tin and copper auggeats tliat V 
brouse may have bean dhtcovered indopendeutly in several countries, and withouc uy 
necessary aoqualncaoce with oative copper. 

Tba use of native copper would probably originate in districts where it occurs 
In large maaaes—not in Britaio, where tbe pieces are rare and oaually small. It 
would be treated as a tough stooe, hammered cold, bni not oast. Tbe known 
European copper and brouse ImpleuieiKe are oast, not haconiereil ; but in the cliffs 

' Thia paper was tuond ready typed lor press among Wr. Reid's papwe after his <ieetb. It is 
prhued as be left It, wUL one change la puoctuatloa aad three small giamakatlca] eoRectfona—W.R. 
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of Mullion, in the Lizanl peoioBuU, nairrow Teina of ofttire copper (wttbont tin) can 
be eeeo in tbo rooke between tide-m&rka. aod one oue foand in (he zni&ee weighed 
104 lb. Tn tbta disiriet copper implements, belongiog to tbo Stone Age. might be 
found. Ketive copper also ooeura iu the St Joat dietrlct end neikr Cemborne in 
coneideiwble meases: bnt apparently slwnya more or idea mixed wUh tiQ*ore. 

The vItIJ groan tod bine orM, wblcL ocour Dear the eurface. rondar oopper the 
most eteily recogniatble of meuvle in tbe field. These orea woold be the «eeie«t> 
end (be iint, to be emelted, and aoyono aeeing the green atain woold know it again 
in a new district. One of these green ores, maloohite. la a beautiful atone, eommoo 
in the Comisk olifTe. and likely to he collected for ornament or pigment before Ita 
ueo oe ccpper*crc was known. To theao ollffa atronka of virid green mark the 
poacdon of copperdodee, and the lodea ire tery easy to work. 

It would aeon be noticed tbat Coroleh ** copper,’Mhougb extremely variable, waa 
oftjsn muob harder a&d tougher titan foreign copper, and would take a better cutting 
edge; tbe reason being that, except In the Llsard, all tbe Corniah copper'lodee 
found In tbe cllflb contain tiD alao. Tln^ore, however, la one of the n^oet difRcult 
ores to reeogniae (except when found in big oryttaU); It is very variable, but ie 
uenelly dull or reeinouidookiog, and exceedingly like tlie worth!eaa echorl and wolfram 
with which it ie mixed. Itundergoce no change under tbe influence of the weather : 
ooneequently e tin-lode ahowa neither obaracterleiic atein nor peculiar taetc. A little 
copper or'Iron, almost Invariably present, entirely masks the tin, ko that even within 
the lest fifty yeare lodes have been worked for oopper with no knowledge that they 
contained tin aleo, and now tbe waato is being gone over again to extract tbe tfi)i 

Tin-ore, being un-motallic looking and useless ee pigment. It would probably be 
long before any direct conDOOtiou waa traeed hetweee tbe dull*looking heavy 
tin-stone" end the wbitisb maul loneUmea obcaioed from poor eoppe^lodeB. But 
when Ihle discovery was made cbsre weuld soon be a complete revolotion io the 
methods. 

Tin-lodes are* such ex Lraordlnary mixtures, aud the ore fe so often apoilt by tbe 
presence of areenic, tangeteu, uranium, etc., even now diticult to remove, that the 
deliberate manufeclure of bronze from the two pure metaia, mixed la deftoite pro¬ 
portion. soema to Imply a far later and higher stage Chan the ehance ameltiog of 
** brooee-ores,” from ear tain selected eopper-lodss known to yield aetal of apacial 
toQgbnesa. 

The stages Id the discovery might be aomewbat he isbulated below, aud these 
atagea might be passed through independeutly in several coanCriea where mixed ^ii 
and copper orea are found 

1st Srops.-^Cold-hammered metal—meteoric Iron, aative copper, perhaps gold— 
really beloogs to tbe Stoae Age, the metal being treated merely am tough abialog 
atone, which coold be beaten into shape, though not flaked. Only native metal used, 
and no meullurgical prooees or heat employed. 

, 2nd 5tape.—Use of fire to anneal or to edften metal’for l^nmiDeriDg. A great 
advance; bat not clear how this wonld he reached, unless the hardeolbg of’wooden 
spears by Are led to it. 

3rd Atnpe.—Djacoyery Chet copper wea fusible and coold be oaat. Diacovery 
that, malachite, alirayi aseooidced with native copper, prodoced copper aleo. This 
stage was probably coonectsd with the idvention of pottery, as acme aort of crucible 
Or furnace would be needed. 

ith Uiicovery that oertain copper-lodes in tbe Cornish cliffs yielded* 

copper (bronze) of an exceptionally tengb quality, and that this brooas was a valuable 
arUcls of exchange, like aa good chalk-flint had been. 
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5ih Coroiib copper proring co be extremely Titrieble, it wee louod tbe* 

cdrtuD lodes la the cliff yielded red copper (Liaerd), Where yielded toogb copper or 
Krooee (St. Juec, Ss. I^ee, Moant'i Bey), aod etill olhere white copper or tin 
(Cligge Hoed a&d St. Agoea). TL© red copper wae iao eoft, eud wola became 
bloQt; the white copper wm btltUe et»d the tooli chipped or broke. All damaged 
teoU were r^raetled, with the eorprlelng reeult that the mixed metal wm better .then 
either,* This would lead naturally to the dellberau mixing of the two motala. 

6 tA jS’wge.—It WM diacbvered that the hronac wae whltaat where there waa 
little copper*ataiD, eod thia peculiarity would icon be eeeociated with the largo 
brilliant facetted oryettle of tla*atone occurring at Cligga Head, St. Juet» and 
St. Miobaera Mount. 

The ininea up to thia auge were entirely la the iodee aeen in the ©JiS. lue 
export trade wee carried on by coaaling Teaaele, for the deep, denaely*wooded, and 
marshy ealleye made land-carrlega very dlffloult any whore near the coait. 

Uh Siape,—Gold-waabera on the open moore diacovered that with the gold 
OMurred gmins of heavy tlo-ore, like that of the lodes but of better qoallty, more 
eaay to obtain, aud alwayi yielding tin without admixture of copper. For export to 
eouBtrioa yieldiog copper, tin alone wai required, The reduction of weight would 
amouDt to 90 per oent.—an important oonaideratlon, at it would favour the Introdoo* 
Cion of land-earriage instead of a very dangerous cowling voyage round the Lixard. 
The inland position of the flrat ahallow Hretm-tln wyrka on the open grsnlte»moorB 
near waierihed would also render laad^arriage aoro easy and the set leaa 
ooDvenlcnt of acesas. Copper-lodea were ebandoned and alluvial washing aloDC 
undertaken, as long w lbs eiream*tln was obletLablc lOi quantity eloie to tbs surface. 
This WM the eugs retched in Cmaer'a day, when tin was exported but oopper ww 
Imported. Copper pyrites, which forma the Inner parU of the lodes, ww probably a 
ueeleis ore to the nativss, who could only work oxides aed esrbonatea. 

8 /A 5/tf^ff.—Alluvial deposita exbauned, and lodes again worked. But the 
coppdr and tin ere treated separately. This change commenced about three centuries 
ago, aad wss oooapleied a few year© alooe, when tbe iMt alluvia) 
abandoned. CLEMEHT Ullim. 


REVIEWS. 

Reuearolida Into tbe TransmlsBion of Cultnro. fi 

Jouraal of (hi hfancketftr Bffyplian and Oritntal Sotieiif. 1916-16. Man- U 
cbMter: Xlulver^ty Fress. 1916, 5s. net. 

A very Interestlog volume. It contains three important articles. M. AlpLonsa 
Mlngana writes on the “ TransrolMlon of the Koran,” lo which be eomes to the 
coocluslon, after cxaoloatioQ of the traditions recorded by Mohammedw 
that very few oracolar aenteoces, if any, were written during the Prophota life, hot 
that lb© book, as we now have it, was a subeaquent compilation by various^wriwii. 
Very Utile of it, therefore, Is authentic. Professor E. H. Parker diaenssaa tbe Origin 

* The^ffwrtloa cf tin to coppar raiierl in Cornwall be twain 1771 and 18M, whan both wet^ 
wore haieg mluad on a Urgo scale, was eboet 1:8. The Uc, however, Jqilodea ^ eiluvial work- 
inaa which are not aapemted )a the staUrttaa. PwbaUj the proportto from tbe W alow betwe« 
these dat« was about J :8, The earlirt wr^Vinge, bowevor. were in the oorlcbed vppes part ot tbe 
lodes, whwi ibb copper is cencantfated, tbongb tba anovot of tbe inaolablt tio ramaici aboat tbe 
wuDr It le piisibla, therefore, that the of «□ to copper fonod ia tba aarij linwM wu 

mwaiy tba raeott Of obaace bj1*»o« aoil coastert .reaielting of damagad weepona tUV tby 
KTmn coBtaots of (be ore found le tbe ©arily acMWible pan of ibe lode 


apprcaobed tbe avenfe nebdltC oosteota 
T>sar tbe surface 
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of Chinese Writing/’ Jiacrediting altogether '^tle attenpU to prove that the Cbineee 
" derived (heir primlUve piotograpLa from the Akhadiaoa or Sumeriaiia of Babylonia) * 
aod being of opinion on the* evideoce that tbe peoplee now aaaimilated more or 
less dnali/ hy tbe anperior tribe of tbe Yoltow River, who fouoded the Cluneee 
Empire, have probabij been where the^ uow are for oountloas agee, *'and have 
“ worked ont tJielr own elementnrj script, no other nation within a .tboaeand*iaile 
" radiuB of them havlog given them an^ evidence of rival records at all up to, 
“ Bay, 150 B.C.” 

Thie eeeou in diaiQetrioal oppoeitioo to tlie opinion of hie colleague, Profeeeor 
Kiliot Smith, whose argoment, lo hie able arriole wbioh followa, on **Shlpe ae 
Evideooe of the Migration of Ear)/ Cnlture/' logicall/ leads to t denial of the poe- 
eiOilIt/ of eii/lhing being invenfed Dore than onue. and who traces all eultore to 
Eg/pt, or to a oomparatively limited district of whloh Egypt aud Mesopotamia 
represent tbe two limits. Similarity of form aod use in weapons, Implements, and 
other charecteristio objeota li doubtiess to be found iu many quarters of tbe globe. 
But doea mere similarity prove traasmission ? Even when accompanied by appareo'ly 
Irrelevant cletelle, Is it oonclueivo f Wliat In neceesary ie blstorloal proof. Profeseoi 
Elliot Smith Is euxioue to <<blft the onui prdiandi. It cauoot, however, he escaped ; 
for it lies Ml on (hose who cballenge, bot oc those who assert an affirmative pro« 
position. His theory is fascinatiag: the evideooe on which it roete Is, as yet, far 
from complete. 

In tbe Eoport which preoedee these papers, an account is glvsn of a leotcre 
by Professor O/Ouvio on *‘EsaMn Fsotore is the Growtli of Modern Cities/’ Tbe 
lecture was devoted to working out tbe evidence of the cult of St. Micbolas of 
Myra in East aud West. Reseeroh on oburcH*dedloscloDS often leads to dieooveries 
velauble sot merely to the antiquary, but also tc tbe student of widor problems of 
Anthropology. But e. caution Is perhaps necessary agalost aesoming St. Ifiobolns 
to be always the patron of eeaoiea and the successor «f Poseidon. — - — 


American Indians. 

Tht American IndianM ^oT/h oy* Muito. By W. H. Miner, 

Unlveriity Press. / 

This little book contains ill ebaptore (160 pages), a few pages of notes, 
bibliography, nod index, one llliistratiou, and one ^map. Apart from general 
matter, only tbe Plaioe Indians and those of tho 8oiith*Weet oome in for epeciiil 
treatment. The euthor has shown bold ness In attempting to treat a very large 
subject in such very small eCmpaeii aod to some it will seem that hie omissions are 
more cor\aplcuoaa than bis Inoluslone. Tbe book is readable, but ts too closely 
peeked wllb fseci to be sciinulating. As an introdoctory sketch, however, It may 
serve tbe pur^iose for indneing some readers (n follow tbe subject at greater length. 

H, S. H. 


A. a, ri. 


Miner. 

Cambridge y 


DraTldlan Problems. Elmore: Rloharde. 

Ihavuiian QmIs ia Afodtrn ffiitduim i A Study of ike Lwnl and VtUage Q 
q/* Southern India. By Wilber Theodore Elmore, Nebraska University 0 
Studies, January, 1916. 

Side Lirjhu on tie “ Draoidian Problem." By F. J. Richards. Madras Literary 
Society and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic {society^ * 

Dravldiao problems In India have not received tbe amount of attention in the 
past that tbeir importance merits. In making this statement 1 am not uomlodfol of 
the excellent work whlcb has been done by many subolars, both Indian offiulels 
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Aod private inTestigators. But tbe ralation of DnTidtau cultore to tbe biftor^ of 
oiriU^fttioa as a wbolo la of such crocial ligoif^caoce tbst mora light mast b« shod 
opoQ tbe earlj history of India la DraTidiso and pre*DravidiaQ timas before ii will 
le possible to view the doTelopmOQt of civiUsation io iu tn;e perspsctiTe. 

Tbe chief importance of the two essays under review is the iodloatioD they 
efibrd of Che growth of ioCereet in these Tital problems. Mr. Elmore's thesis msy 
be regarded eseontially as an elaboratioo of Bishop Wlaiebead's report upon '*Tho 
Village Deitcoa of Sonthero lodie” Madras GotsmmtrU Musevt^ Vol. V, 

No. 8, 1907). Having lived m iatimate eontaet willi the Telugu people sioce 1900, 
STcepC daring 1909-10, when be ssC at the feet of Professor HuCiou Webster in 
Nebraska, tbe American scholar was able to gain tbe c/infideoce of Cba Dravidian 
people and to collect aC first hand a great deal of inralnable information, which he 
has woven into the texture of the body of koowladgo collected by earlier icTestigat^rs. 

Co whose work he gives foil bibliographical referenoee. The resenrcb is quite local 
in character; Mr. Elmore records bis results and discusses their sigrtificance o;jly 
from tbe point of view of their developmeot oo the epoC, without any help or 
interference from tbe rest of the world. Tbls, of coune, ie the attitude one wonJd 
expect from a dieelple of Dr. Hatton Webster's. Bat while the abeesoa of smy * 
attempt to link up these local events with tbe great lotellectuel movement of tbe 
world at large means tbst Mr. Elmore bss refrained from raaplog tbe rlob fasrveel 
which his carisful researches have earned, it is not for hie restders to complain if be 
leaves it to them (o do the garnering. 

To one who is scqoainteJ with the earliest cultures of tbe Southern Asiatic 
and North'Esstern Africsit littorals tbe fundamental aolty of tha eattonis and 
beliefs at once impresses itself npon Cbo attention. It reveals a community of origin 
which is as clearly apparent as tbe racial kiosblp shown In tho physical characters 
of a large sectioo of tbe Indian people and tbe members of the Brows Race living 
further west. But it is aniikely that this oodoobted racial affinity affords tbe whole 
explanation of the remarkable ideotitiee of coscoms aad beliefs that are fonnd !n 
Dravidian India and in East Africa- These are doe io part to cultural contact after- 
she spread of tbe eastern wing of the Brown EUce into India. 

What renders tbe detaileii Information collected by Mr. Elmore pecalisrly valoahls 
and loserosting Is that it i nominates relatively primitive beliefs and practices, tbs 
meaniog of wbleb is sc tbe preseot time being elucidated from aootber side by tbe 
mtensive studies of tbe earliest Egyptian literatare (especially by Sethe, Alan 
Gardiner, Breasted, and Blackman) and Bagtnda analogies (Eoecoe, Seligman, aad 
Murrey). Tbe same conception wes eotertaiued io Dravidian India and in Egypt 
during tbe Pyramid Ago of tbe possibility of aoimatlog a stone or pottery ffiodel of 
some deceased person. In both pIsces this process of animatioo was effected by a 
priest who performed certain riCaal procedaras to enable the breath of life to enter 
the stone or pottery figure; the vjtallsation was cooapleted by incente*borniog and 
ths pouring out of libations, tbe evolotloo of which practices in Egypt has been 
explsdned by Mr. Aylward Blackman by quotations from the Pyramid Texts aad 
other early Bgjptiso literatare. 

The other ritual procodnres of tbe Dravldiahs are also dearly inspired by western 
motive*. Tbe ailentioa of tbs d«ty is sttraotad by the blowing of a coneb- ilrll 
trumpet or by beating a druai, and conaolousness Is restored for the time by offerings 
of blood, wbiol) is the vehicle of the feelings aod tbe will. Ae in Egypt, tbe dmty 
is some deceased person wbo bss been restored to life egaln; and for tbe contlnnanoe 
of this existence is wholly dependent upon tbe living, wUbout whose supplies of 
food and drick tbe maintenaace of “ life '* is impossible. Nor can the deity become 
anio^ate without incense and libatlone and the ritual of oonveybg the breath of 
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lif^. Both iQ AU<1 ludiA tbc atAtiid woa not the object of worship, 

but merely the body wbich i;oii]d at times become animated by tbe spirit of 
tha dead. 

It is also sigaificant of these early western aoorces of inspiration that among 
the PraTidlaoe most of tbe deities were female. For, as I bare explained eJsewhero, 
there 01*0 reasons for believing that tbe earliest deities were personiScations of tbe 
fetoale reproductive fnootions, and that they were originally developed sotnewbere In the 
region of tbo Red Soa. 

In adiiitlon to the belief that Stones, wbetlier bewn or not, may become tempormily 
animated by the spirits of the dead, tbe Dravjdians also believe hi tbe petrifaction 
uf bring beings (p. 69). The story is completely ronnded oft when such a petrified 
biimau being becomes tbe actual dwelling place of ita own spuit, and tbe uusbapen 
block uf stone is carved Into a status of tbe deceased. Such statuM may have 
temples built around (born; and It is a matter of peculiar' interest to note that such 
atrnctnres In many cases oonform In all esseutlal respects to tbe type of dolmens 
(#« Plate V). 

Further information upon this subject has recently been given by Mr. A. li. 
Loogburfit in the extremely iotereeting Annual Report ef the Arekaolopical 
Department (Southern Circle, Madras) for the year 191^1916, p. 29. Real dolmens 
were toads, as in the Moditenaneau area. Sometimes at later periods these ancient 
dolmens were converted into boro-shrinee, crude representatives of the chief or warrior 
being placed iu tbe dolmen. la otlier pieces tbe dolmens wore converted into Siva 
shrines, tbo stone Unga and yoni being placed in the western ebsmber cd tbo 
dofmen, where in other cases the statue or bas-relief of tbe deceased was bonsed. 
Mr. Longbatet bae made the interesting suggestion that tbe so •called Bravldlan type 
of Sooth Indian temple may bare bden derived directly from these dolmens. 

These facts adbrd remarkable confirmation of tbe views wblob I set forth in 
1913,* that tbe dolmen represented tbe seriab or statue'Chatnber of tbe Egyptian 
tomb or, In the case of the dolmens with two or three chambers, tbe weecem one 
was the eerdab. Tbe plates (I-IV) published, by Mr. Longburst indicate how close 
the analogies are. 

Mr. Richards ** cannot say whether there is any evidence to corroborate tbe 
'* apparent relationship of Indian and Mediterr^ean dolmens” (p. 11); but bis 
claim thst ”the Megalltbie Art of Europe, North Africa, and Syria was probably 
'' the parent of the tomb archlteeinre of Egypt,” shows a strange disregard of 
obroQology and a reversal of cause and effect. On tbe next page. he quotes with 
approval Jouvean-Dubreuirs opinion that “no foreign element bas ever been intro>' 
** dneed nnto Eravidlaa architecture,” wbioh .is obvionaly untenable. Mr. Richards 
saya, '' tbe resemblance between tbe Dravldian Gbpurttm and the pylons of Egyptian 
** temples bad led to tbe oonjecture that tbe one is derived from the other. 
“ Unfortunately they are separated by an awkward chronological gap too large for 
a Bcientifio nind to leap over” (p. 12). Bat even tbe etbnologioal mind fiode no 
difficulty in jumping,over the ^awkward ohrouologlcal gap” that lotervenea, say, 
between tbe BritisL Museum building in Bloomsbury aud tbe classical Greek edifices 
to which it le affiliated. The fact that the present Gopuram are much later does 
not dispose of the possiblbcy that they were preceded by aeries of tsmples m ade of 
ffimeisr materials which were insured directly or indirectly from Egypt. There le 
a similar "awkward gap” between tbe Soudanese and tbe Egyptian Pyramids. 
But does anyone doubt the derivation of tbe former from tbe latter oa that 
account ? 

• •• the BTclatton of tbs &och-cot Tomb asd the Dolmen ” Aesyr eed dtediM pfwwforf te 
WiJliMt Atdvsuay. Cambridge, 1923. . 
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AU of th« Ttfiotioe of Muchoro Isdjaii arcbiMotard oleorlj be&r the impreeg of 
their vostern origio. The dolmene of India aod the Mediteiraneao typoa. the 
Dravidiaa Vim^TUtm and,the BabjIoDiao Zig^rnl, eed the Gdpvram and the 
Egjptlaa teoiple of the Kew £aipire tjpe, are each of them linked to Ite fellow 
definite bonds of aflillatioB. 

Bet these oonoeetlons with the west are enbetantisted not roerel^ by resetablanees 
of a general order ia the ritual aod beliefs aesocUted with ‘Mdola'* and in the 
structure of the torabs eod temples, bat siso by many unessential and wholly 
arbitrary details which, Ulee vestigial remalos in biology, afford the most definite and 
vonviuMCg evidence of genettc relationship. Such, for iostaece, Is tbs custom of 
ofiering ss a sacrifice the bleeding leg of a bnflalo, pet as in £gypt during the 
Old Kingdom the leg of an ox was presented. The remarkable beliefs concerning 
the evil eye aod tbe nee of ithypbalHc scarecrows are further illustratioae, picked 
at nadocD from the scores of instances of peculiar enstoxns which Ur. Elmore has 
cited. 

Mr. Slmoro lays great strese upon the malignant nature of the Dravldian 
deities (p. 143). who are said to be mostly tbe ghoau of wick^ people '*with a 
gni^a against the world which used them so badly, and so return to get 
aatisfaction ” (p. 144). But this hardly applies to some of the cases of deification 
in reeeot times to wbieh he refers as instances of exemplary altroinm. This theory 
of ghosts Is ao often set forth as an explanation of fear of the dead in all parts of 
tbe world that one would like to have fuller Infonnatiea from Ur. Elmore in 
sabstaadation of bis opinion. Eor In several places (^Egypt, lodoneeia, tod Japan, 
for example), where tbe investigator has been able to penetrate into tbe real 
psychology of the people, it is not animosity, bat undue affbctlon of the dead for the 
living, that is to be feared. Aod it is tbe most beloved friends rather than the 
eaemles of the dead who are most likely to have reason to be afraid. In other 
words, wbeo tbe dead Is about to take flight to the other world, wherever it 
may be. be will endeavour to steal the ** sonl'Substancoof his dearest friends, so 
that even iQ death be may not bo separated from them. Tbe living, eceordiug 
to this view, have good reseoo for being afraid; but it is cot the hatred but 
tbe affectiou of the dead that tbreateos cbeir lives. Uneh of tbe confoaion in 
ibe Dravidian beliefs, the ttn«Tiegulsed animosity and vindietiveoese, iotenuagled 
wicli the iDoro benevolent way of inflicting barn, may posaibly bs eiplaioed by 
an imperfect appreciation of tl>e (bin dividing line between the kindly apd the 
realicioae ways of doing a tbiag which, in eiiber case. Is oopleassnt, and haa a 
msllgoaut look. 

Ur. Etebards tells us that be has ‘'scampered erratically over the greater park 
** of the earth's surface in his quest for light on tbe Dravidian problem." This is 
a nek unfair description of an essay which lightly skims tbe sorface of cobventional 
opinion over the whole field of anthropology, archaology, ethnography, and ecoioJogy. 
su far as these relate to Dravidiae India. 

1 have already oited two examples of bis argumeot, which be himself defines 
when be claims that *‘lie rejects tbe dogma that * ladepeedent onglns’ are impos* 
aible’'.(p. fi). As an academic possibility, and qoite apart from tbe dxsconoertiag 
evidence of facts, such a confession of fmth is uainpeschable. Bat to the multitude 
who share this soothing belief, it is interpreted as moaning that ia evety case the 
inveation of any element of culture must be sought looaUy. This also Is a right 
aod proper attitude. Sot the transition from admitting ^e posstbUlsy of local 
evolution to tbe assumption that this proceas did actually occur on the epos is 
perilously easy, and both Mr. Blchards aad Mr. Elmore have slid from the attitode 
of critical impartiality into the position of partisana. 
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Mr. Kltnord Joes not Jiscass tbe viJor bo&rioga of bie roAolts except hj 
irDpHcatfoo. For ho Jo^otea a groat deal of aktontion to (be derelopmonl of bow 
deitiea, of vhicb proccse bo givoe chapter aoj vorae, Bat if he iirtends bie readers 
to tsaniDe that such iostaocee resDj explain tbe origin of Dra^ldiao CQafoma and 
beliefs, be is coakitig largo demands upon their creddlity. The crsatlon of ibeoe now 
deitiea is determined entirelj b; the bodj of belief9 alreaJ; in existence { the new 
gojdeoscs are tmo to tbo t^pa of their predecessors: tbe^ sre frankly imitations of 
of them. These events shod no more light upon the history of Dravidiao religion 
than the oatabbobmont of a new factory for making match as does to illaminace tbo 
evolution of the match. 

Id spite of bis neglect of tbe discussion of the wider hoariogs of bis ovidonce— 
or psrbaps even berauee of it—-Mr. Elmore's work is most welcome, for It provides 
the kind of information that is so difficult to obtain, and of priceless value wbon It 
bae been obtain^. 0. ELLIOT SMITH. 
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Queensland: Archsolo^. WlUi Plate 6. Lin? Rotli. 

Not* on eom* Lar?* 8ton* Implement* Qu**i>*land. Sy 4A 

B. Lin$i Roth. 

Tbeie inpleuttoU, vbiob «rt «f inf«resi oo ftwnn& of tboir ai&e, were obtelooi 
hj Mr. E. CouohDea m IdST-S, when tbej ware ploughed op bj bit meo iu the 
land, eiuoe known u tbe " Queenelaod Sugar Plaotation," oo tbe eouUi braoeli of 
tba Johnetooe River, oo tba Peoifto Coeat of Queejuland. The plough a were working 
to a depth of 16 to 18 inokea. being drawn bj aix boraea each. Thii lead, the aoil 
of which coneUte of a deep black mould, bad been cleared of denee '* acnib*’ aix to 
•even yean prevlouely. Prom that time up to the time of (be fied it bad o&Iy 
been tonehed by boea, with wbich bolee about 8 iBchaa deep Had beau made for 
planting augar*oane outtiuga. The atosee were found at tbo drat ploogbiog. They 
liave been to Bankfield aboe 190U when the lata Dr. P. W. Jtudler kindly examioed 
them for me. In the llluatrationa the atonee are all ihown with the ostUng edge 


poloting dowawarda, 

Fto. l.^Dr. Budler examined a aeotlou of tble atone iiuder ibe nloroicopr. 
and aaid it '^•Uowa a rock decidedly of igneoua origio, but eo weatUered and altered 
” ae CO reader it difReult to aty lu preoiee torma wbat It originally wai. ! think. 


•* bowerer, that 
“ yon may fairly 
** regard it aa an 
altered diabaae." 
Thia implement la 
peoullarly abaped, 
being rubbed to a 
atnootb, Hat aur- 
face na one aide. 
Tbo other aurfeoo 
la well gronnd. 
but atiil abowB the 
natural plttl)kg Id 
oenaiderable r^uau* 
a 1 1 i • a. 1) i &\ e n* 
alone, 6^ in. by 

e<A ^ 

(13*6001. by 10*6 
oio. by 2*86 om.). 
The Urga fracture 
aho4u in the ilUia* 
tTStion la an old 
one. 

P(o. 2. — Au 

ATgUlaceooa grit. 
DimenMona, in. 
by in. by 1^ io. 
(n'*7cm. by 10-6 
cm. by 2*7 cm.). 

la well gronad 
towarda the cutting 
edge, aud ebowa 
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vQtj difltfnec 
tncos of arkidcul 
grooTing forbtkfc* 
ing 00 both »nr< 
focM A to B, 
40(1 round book 
to A, but not o& 
tlio edgu. It is 
tbo onlf OTvo of 

the six impie> 
monte which 
showi such 
sigoi. 

Fia. 8. —A 
»L*U. Dimen* 
eione, 8^ In. b7 

(16'6 Of"- by 
10*9 cm. by 
3*9 om.). Of 

very rognlor 
shtpe end quito 
the most rogulor 
of tbe lot. Well 
ground ell over 
except slightly 
to words tbe up¬ 
per end. Tbe 
freokure on tbe 
outtiog edge le 

Rfii 

Tio. 4. —A 

ihale. Dimensions 6^ in. by 5^^ In. by 1 Id. (18*6 om. by *18*5 cm. by 9'6 cm,). 
Except St the outUag edge It hoi been left very much io tbe rough. There is 
shnoit s shoulder on one ourfoce (x). The catting edge ie muoh croos*etriotedt 
end glees the impreeaioo of being In process of regrisdiDg after cooiidersble wear. 

Fig. 6.—A miosceoQi grlc. Disieosioos 7-^ io. by 5^ Id. by 1| b. (19*8 cm. 
by 14*8 cm. by 8*5 om.). Only tbe enttiag edge ie fsirly grouad, the rest of the 
surf SOS being left in the rough. The cutting edge shows signs of wear, end has 
a recioK fracture. 

Fig. 6.—An arensceous shale. Dimensiooe 8^ io. by 5df io* hy 1^ in. 
(20*6 em. by 15*1 cm. hy 8*1 om.). Like tbe abo^ two« except for the cutting 
edge*ik baa been left in the rnugb, sbawi&g origiosl pitting. Tbe fracture on tbe 
cutting edge bae been worn quite amootb. 

Writing to me about tbeie implements in Augnst 1901 my brother. Dr. Walter 
£. Eoib says: ‘*Tbe etone'ase-hesds from the Johostone Birer are uot ueed at 
*' tbe present day (indeed, within my district at tbe present day I can safely affirm 
'* that no stone sxes are need). Wicblo the next few weeks t propose looking 
** for tbe qoarricB whence these etoues are derived—^ne, I believe, ie eotnewbere 
** ID tiie aeigbbourhood of hfoont Mackay, close to tbs Tally River, tbe 
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" other 4bojt 90 mll«s (Mount Elele Statioo) oouth of CU«rtora Towers—whioh 
** would sppeer to bsTO horded the rapplj for these perticulftr partiou-of-eest^eoMt 
“ wdApoot. 1 myeelf heve got them from Herbenoe. Thoj ere large end flat 
** with a central groove, aod eo far it hu been a potale to me how this groove baa 
been made. Socnetimaa both extreme points are abarpeoed, while lower down the 
“ coast Herbert Bivsr), the groove Is markedly to one (tbs thick) end, aad tlie 
** itens more wedge'ihaped.'* la hia EthnograpAical Studisi, p. 151, be msa- 
tiona one in bis poaseaeioo. “found iu the neighbourhood of lioului, meaiuriug 
** 9 Inohea' in its greatest diameter/’ which is considerably larger than any i& 


the collect ion 
under review. He 
Lm voce informed 
me that he wua 
unable to nudar* 
take the oxpedl* 
cion to the qnar* 
rise as conUoi- 
plated. Iq ao far 
as I can aeoertain 
no auoh large 
dressed atosM are 
found elsewhere in 
Australia, but 
we bare a very 
similar implement 
(Fig. 7) from 
Life, Loyally la- 
lauds, In the Ken¬ 
nedy ColleoUoti, 

BankAeld Mueoiim, 
which Dr. Hiok- 
ling informe me 
ia of impure jade. 

The dimensions 
are 8} in. by 

6H H i"' 

(31 cm. by id ena. 
by 2*6 cm.). The 
cutting edge, fol¬ 
lowing the natural 
fracture of tlie 
stone, is curved» 
as shown by the 

Hue A A’ A” in the orees section. It is not as large ae 
Celedoaian etones fastened at right aoglee to a bundle by 
two holes in the stoae. 





FI 6.7. 

some of the big New 
siDnet passed through 

H- LING ROTH- 


Bonido: Technology. Swans. 

A Braea Drum ^’om Borneo. By Inor Ji. Eaanty B.A. 44 

i porebased the brass drum figured in the illustradon at the village of II 
Koung tJlu, in the Tempasank dUlrict of British North Borneo, in 1916. The 
inhabitante of (bo village, who are Oraog Dusun. were uoable Co inform me wbe&ce 
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it bad ougiuMj como. tndl doabt If tb*t people ere retpoaBible for iU mAaolMturo. 
At the present dey, et wjy rfcte, they only nest Tery Mnell trticlee in trees. 

The beigbtof the ioetramert is 36-7 em.end tbedlemetw of its Use 20A cm., 
whllo the tympeouffl bes e diemeter of 28 *6 cm. A dot tnerk* the centre of the 
tympenum fece, end this ie eurrounded by four mM of lightly merited oonoentr^o 
circles. There is a etoell hole towerds the edge, which appeere to have been ma«le 
with a drill. The to^er pert of the tympanum fita inaide the body of the drum, aad 
was fonaerly seoured hy tliree screw-rl rets, one of which Is now missing. Ine 
thread on ibese appears to be a left Bpiral. Tlie line of junotaw, as can be seen 
in tlie illustration, la coTered on the outside by a band of dark*bro^ bees to. 
Tbe body of tbe jqeOament ie composed of two sections, a top and a bottom, these 
p.r(. mMUng .( tb« oMiU. toe of the ‘'w-iit." A. hr u c.d U seen 

on ex.mi».lioD,tio joining effeei.d by br«iog . Und, pertly projecting, int^ 
nelly round the beee ol the top section, tbe bottom nnction being elteebed w tbis 

by means of tliree equi*dIstaot nvetv. 
The external seam'* is partly dlled in 
wicb the alby used for brasleg. Tbe 
four baodlei. which are perforated, 
appear to haye been cast in one piece 
with the top sec don of tbe drum, the 
psrforatloui having been made In. the 
outing, and not sabaeque&tlys In two 
plaoea, owing to aligiit Imperfectlous in 
the work, paru of the pattern, which 
should obriously be open, are HI led with 
a Aim of metal. Tbe ci>a p«rduia pro* 
cess seems to have been employed 
in casting the various sections of tbe 
lustnimeou 

Tbe pstteros in relief wjtb which 
the dram is decorated can be well seen 
in tbe lllustratloiu That* between the 
handles is of a type frequently found 
on silver and brass artbles from tbe 
Ualey Pcniiieula and the Malayan 
region in general, as well as on 
Chinese pottery, etc. Tbe patterns 
jnet below the waist, also eocncDon la 
tbe Malayan region, appear to he de> 



rived from some kind of Jeaf. The four human 6guree towards the biie are all 
j^n^eal. One noteworthy point about them Is that the ends of tbe clothes on 
the thighs are turned upwards in a way which ie Temioiaceot of that teen ia 
repreeeotations of the mythical cliaraoters of Bonuese Jegendry sod of tbe figures 
usod in Siamese and Malay shadow-showa. L K. N. EVANS. 


Finland J Magdo Ritual. fonser 

Tha Mskffie Birth “Motif" In tho KmlovAlm -Sy Bonter, B.A. in 

There are three examples of this, motij In tbe Ealevala, all of which In 
oaa way or another conform to the “ Aryan expulsion and retnm formula." Tbe 
three examples occoi in Rone I, in tbe case of Vaioioomen s lo Bune 81, in that 

of Kullervo s and iu Euc e SO, where tbe Woader«Cbild is bora. _ 

* a. flower with a long plstd sad rather looeelf.ioread petals (IDiuem < 
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Taiajiaioiuen is born HI# motlior, IlmitUr, beirt blm for 700 

j9hn before ebe it delivered, end efc ibe end of tbel time Teimvaoioea. now full^ 
grown in mind ee weU m in bod;, Ukce mnttere into bie own bead*. Meoj ;eers 
of pnrtorition eppeer to be e aigo of dlviaitj, aince tUere ere other eTimplea of it 
in legend: Aditi beere Vjaboa for 1,000 yeer*. eod Rbe*. According to Herodotjn, 
bearft Ilia for eo long tbet tbe letter ie elreedy eboat to become die motlier ef 
Honu by ber brother Oeirla before abe herself ie boro. 

EulleiTo ii, like the Eetboniea Eelevipoeg, e postbomoue eon. While yot en 
iafenl, be break* bie credle, eud, like Hereklea, renda bis ewaddling-olotbea. Born 
b cepdvity, be la doly expoeed by Lie eeptore, but nireculoualy eurvivee ell tbeir 
ettempte to kill him. Hie aobeequent cereer egreea eleo in meny perticulart with die 
formulft meotioned ebove, boi tbU ie beyond the Kope of the preeeut article, wblob 
deeie only with birth. 

The remeining ezemple comee et tbe eod of the “Kelevnle," where the vb*gio 
MerjettA oeoceire* through awallowing • berry, R«ne 50 ie the epic nerrAtion of 
tbe ooaqnaet of ChriitjAUlty over the older religion a* pewonified in VAiaemoineu, 
riie mAeter-wirerd, While it hae moob in common with tbe ueuAl pegea Woode^ 
Child itory, ite elmllArity » tbe ‘Goepel itory will be teen et once, deeplw the 
difference ia nemfe. UerjattA may be tbe eeme nemo ee Mery, but it la more 
probeblf e dimlnutire formed from the Kioniab marja. a berry. Sireae ie laid oo 
the high qoallty, ee well a* tbe purity, neoeeaary for tUe vlrgln.motber. 

MATTetta 1» delivered in a alelle. Tbe borac breethea upon ber body, eod ao 
keepa ber warm. TLIe eervee the same purpoee ea the vapour bath which ahe bad 
(leeired » have at the time, bm which wea denied ber by Buelift and hie wife- 
Tbeie ia a Peralen ouitom at ehlldblrlb which beera a curioue analogy to cfcte 
‘•On thoaa ooceeiofti,” eeye Bijl Yiamlo, “when greet pain enauom it la neoeeiMy, 
•• for the purpoea of alleviating die lymptoma, W pour barley into her [ibe aw^wa] 
•• lap, eud bring a horae to eat it tbeve; for aeven daya ahe touat be oallod Man an, 
“ and her own name not mentioned, other wise ahe will fall lick aud be In d«ger. 

The berry wbiob MerjalU awallewed bea been the oooaelon of acme di*c«|**moy 
among both tranalaiore and oomiuentetoTe. Crawford eaya that it leoleed Idee a 
creuberry end leeied like a etrAwberry ■. Kirby caUb it a oreuberry ; Coapewd^ a 
blackberry; end Hertleod tbe red bilberry. All theae, with the eiceptieft of the 
bUckberry, grow on low plnnta ; the •• Ketevale" aeya that it bed to be brotgfcl down 
with a etlck at It wae too high to be pioked, and aa it grew “on a tree tee weak 
for cUmblttg.'’ Tbo oaue of tbedifflcHUy la evidently that there ie no »iACtBog«»b 
eqaivaleot. The word in the original Fine lab Ie pttnapuola, which ii a kind of 
cranberry, but it ie amaller and eweetor then eboae which are found in tbi" oouatry. 
Mrfl- Tweedia. epeaking of tlie food of ibe modem Finna, eayt that “tbere em 
“ nnmbera of wild berriea in Finland ; Indeed, they am qoite e apedeJiey.** 8he 
kben gave e liat of them, which, though it doee not mooliou tbe beny in qoeeiion. 
iocludee tbe otrewherry, red whortleberry, and orenliepry, beaidea aever»l for which 
she givee no Englisb equivalent. , , . , j 

Tbe nuitij of conception through tbe eating of fruit ie aleo found in the legende 
of other recea. Her Hand, in the “Legend of Peraeni," givee a oloie pareUeU In 
Chine, tbe late Manchii dyneety ii aeid to bare led ito origin in a aiimUr way. 
Its anceelrem wae Fokolnii, a heavenly mmdeo, wbo, after betblog lo a pool, found 
on tbe aklrt of her gaiweot a red berry the! bed been plaood there by a oagpiA 
By eating it ahe became the mother of Aiein-gioro, tbe hero who wae to rector* 

peace to bie people. Similar aloriee come from Indie and eleewhere._ 

-Mt la aim lie mtom of women la Tielead to lapdr co tbs bath boom In ordar w tacilitatc 


delivery. 
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Another exiMnple. -ligbtl; v®il^ by tbs 

•olmptsr <4 G«.ssls- It « the «ory of ho^ “ Rschsl sia of tbs 

hw Bitter bsd given hsr, snU Uuving ssisn of ibem, she siso oooceivo.. Mjl 1)^ 
Tsor-l L^sllod bii non.e JoBepb.- > Sir J. G. Frassr tM.-ks . s m bs 
orlg'msl osrrstiTe, Bscl;sra prsgnsncy w»b dus merely » her sMiog the y 

berrlsB of tbs msndrftbe. ^ tr,»rrif 

In IrUi, l.go„d., tbe l>orri« of the moorwo-o.!. or quiok.n-OT.i bow 
proportio,, nni «o tbe food of .ho f.iri.o, j0.lou.l7 go.rdod fron, 

Til... hiry horrid., .obich, liV. .pplM. h.v. .ho gif. of “ 1 " 

wi.b jonxK .r. not bi...r like .bo.o of tb. 

..id to b.v. . dolloio... flnroor. .nd migb. tb.rofor. bo w. 1 
MoHotu'. borrj. Tb. moun..io.«h, « well M tU. ““‘'T-'"'"'. 

Um« n«,.do«d in th. “ K.lov.1.; i» borrio. >v,ro con.«r.«d .0 .t 

oon«rt of Ukko, .nd pnrt of die .lodg. of V.ui.mo.noi.. th. 8"*' 
in»l. of iU -TOod, Sioo. .hi. tro., in l.gonJ, i. o.poci.bf oonneol«l with 
.nd r.g.rd.d by thoa m baring m.gio.1 propnr.iM ho prot.ot dfir •'■“P •“'* "‘“•: 
01.0 irfnU oxpoot tbo .h.pU.rO..., M.rj«a, to b.v. "•""“'I ^'“o^jJsEE 

but the yinuiBh etory bee insde its own ssleotiou. WILFlilD 



Polynesia: TecUnolo^. 

"^“;.r::7 .Vlf^y’S'ln hf.K, . 9 . 7 , 130 o«;Th. Poop.o d 
of Groon-inb Ato.I.’M -nt- .0 .«.d yon -k.tol.^f 'Z 

together with e few remarlce tlisreon. 
Mr. Bay Bbowa that the erw end 
crefw of tbeae people (wbo a few 
yeare ago nuubored 1G0() are malDly 
tiegetiro. end ee apooimene ere preo- 
tioally lick no w», It may not be out 
of pleoe u> reeord at least one 
eutUeatio object from tbie locality. 
Tbie book 1 obu^lutd et the lale of 
Commafider ErikiDe*e coUeotlon, and It 
bean tin original label. 

It iBy I iblnk, the onideat tpeci- 
meu of any that come from the Pacific, 
formed originally from a natural root 
of paIe*coloured wood, of light weight 5 
the maker hardly troubled to rsmoTS 
the notebee. and In maoy plMee has 
left the bark intact. The borb is of 
Bimilar wood, and Bbowe a certain 
nmouBt of skill In the way it li 
scarfed to the ebenk. end appears to 
fasTS been fashioned with some blunt* ioBtrumont and afterwards fioiehed with e 
rasp. The lashings of tbe barb as well ee ell that remtinB of the snood are <4 
two-ply twielod sennit of rough and coaise workmanabip. Tbs gtsaleat le ngUi la 

• Fraser: “ Jicob nnd the Msndteke*,' in tie JVwrfiiV* ^ -firiTtri Aoad 4 my, Vol.TlII, 
ISlf- 

t In Bwede-Lsppisb r***ds deootee tbe mountela*wb ; Scots **ro*aa." 

1 Ftirbain (s ik* TtUnds 9ftks Pac^: Soneivht. fl.l. 
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7i ittcbM (I8‘7 cm.Xtbe widlh H (IS*»©».). Taken •« e fwnple of •leiir© 

skill, the neiiU U poor is the extreme ; bat si>eb is »to( eorprising, considering ihe 
renntenees of this tier nwo ol isUnds sed (be stpallusss of the popoletioiu 

MAI^RY U. BEASLEY. 


Ibo: PoUc-tales. 

Qteriee (Abetreict) from the Ante* Nei^bovr^ood (1> By A. 4 J 

fV. TAomtu. 

1. Blinp Hosxxxd. 

The tortoise took e poet, weut to e Uied husbeed end wife. The wife eeked 
her busbead wLere the goet wee. The besbood eoid, ** 8be U with the tortoise.'* 
She no ofter the tertoiie. Her buebend Mid> '*Tbe goet Lei' goue from the 
tortoise to tbs he«goei's." Wbea ebe feniKl lire goet she ut dowo, She crew led 
on the ground. The bore of tbe he»goe( pierced ber. She fooiid it io the groand, 
She foond (be goel wee with (be be^goei. 8b# dog the goet one esd went to Irer 
busLend. Th«7 killed ll, ibered it, eat op seme, put (bet ie the eoop, end hung 
tbe other is tbe dry. Her bnatMd took e cloth, tied It to ^e meet evwr Are. 
There were ten pieces of meet. Tbe wife eeid iba would eat Are, her hnibend Are. 
Tbej begeii to ear. Tbe wife eeid ebe bed ooly four; Irer husbead eeid the seme. 
Who ete (be other piece? Qeerret. 

The tortoise oeme egeio end stole. Ho took e leg so tbet (Ire cock Isugbed i 
be was waiting to Ay away with iL Hasbaotl and wife caught the cook: tied it to 
e stiok end seid they wonld kill it Tbey smelt scoetldog in the Are end said 
perhaps it wae their nreet. I«it foasd nolbiag. Tbe bosUnd celled tbe cloth. It 
said it was in the bands of (be tortoise 

Tbe tortoise was hiding in e boeb. Tbe lonmse mo and met tlo be-goat 
planting yams. He eeid **|reole end uetlolee ere coo big. tie this oioib." He tied 
(be eleth. Tbe tortoise ran ewey. Tbe bnebendaod wife came end ns lied the cloth. 
It aaswered, “I am on the waist of ibe goal." Goet jumped aud hleatod, then dug • 
e hole aud corered itnelf. Tbe wife orawled on the grouaJ. The horn pleroed bar, 
sire dug it up. tied U with etriag and went home. “Yon ero to smell and all yoor 
children 1 Let It go." ' 

2. CniPPLiP WouAK« 

A woman with a half ImihI said she bad no father or molber end always 
walked in the bush. A cat went in bueli end sew Irer. It said, “It is act gootl to 
•• walk in tho bneh, follow mo to my ptocc." Tbe woman eeid. "Ko, tbey will 
“ laugh at my half hanA" “ Ko, we will paae another road.” The cat told hor, 

**Cook boiled yaoi, masb it.*' .... 

One day tbe cat west to tire bush, saw Uie belf head of the womea. picked rt 
up, took leevee. Went homo #»! gave tbe belf bend to tbe woman and joined iv 

One day tba old wife of tbe cat had seen women end leoghed. 8be took • 
calthaeb and stick aod t^ all tbe women to come pe five ehe* and five days 
end clap bands in ae opeo plane to eey who bed e belf head. 

Ail the women came aod clapped one by »c. Oae woman was left. The oat 
wife told her to clap ; she did. The women said, "We all bare hands.” 

The cat ves augry. One day be gave plantain to the new wife to roesr, ent 
ap and add palm oil, mix and go to fire, put pot down aod amaU mat oear fire ; 
she was to pat the wber on ber body. “ When (he (Ai wife goes » fetch Imre* 
“ for food, ao'd she calls yoo. call ber and give ber plantmn to eat j yoo don’t eet 
“ it becaCM yoo are aiek." Tbe cat eam e. eu pUptaiu withoat asking end got fou r 

• at end two gf tire itoys «C tto tar-day weski aod a**s? are U.« otber two. 
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tAila. Tbs MW vlte laii|hod uhI colled, the women to oee who bod o coiL Tbef 
eoine. All (be women were oi«ler«l to atrip. She woold not etrjp end (bee mode 
her. “TbftC ie forbidden,*' tliej uid, end tooV ber end billed ber in the b\ieh. 

8. Two Gme. 

Two girU went for firewood. Tbex got firewood, one more then the other. 
They tied bnudlee. A toked for help to put it on her bend. They went beck. 
B enid. ‘aet w weah.** **All righv" B pwhed A into the wnter ncd neerly 
drowned her; then took nil the firewood. 

A melied n big tree nod eliinbed up. She benrd mno eiiUlog tree for pnim 
wtiio end lent him to her home. He told ber fe(ber. He nod bff mother cerried 
her oQt end gnre ber nedielcw. They brooicfat the other girl end benged ber. Cuku 
looked up tod looked down end eeld, ** Who get* fnw tbictge ebnll not kill one wbo 
geto nnay.** 

4. OnraeK. 

A men bnd wife, »he hnd no ebUdieo. 'She iniJ ehe wonUl bnte n oblldi nnd 
he Mid be would die if it were tree. 8be enid ebe would die twenty ieye nfeer ice 
blPtb| end 10 it wee. 

It wee n boy ; he itnyed on n plenk; it oM dny be etood op, for no one 
looked nftor biia. The bey wnlked, nnd no one give bin ebep. He went to Obn 
nud MW n pot He looked in it The pet broke end n big eAe* onne out. He 
went to the boy; eA< told tbe boy not to mo; he would klU him if be did (“ Tnke 
* me to the ynm etore," he enkl. 

£A$ onllod tbe boy. be wne to eome oo efie dnyn. He gnee him oA&vfnAiefde 
(mnkei fnfu), ^anweAe (good tblngi). Tbe bey neked for chop end ofibulMAtofAe 
»e<le tufu. Re eeked for obUdrea nod got eigbt eone, eight dnogb tore, eight broome 
for eweepiog booM, nnd eight booe for the boy el 

5. Boob Cat, Hon kit, tfc 

The tortolee told tbe bosb ent to kill bii brother, Nyngo. ** When you kill bim, 
tnke Nynga'a ebnn" the Ug of nolmeJ). When be killed bin nod they mede 
enother’a tide, the tortoiee took nil. Inelodiag tbe leg. The boeb oet oried« ‘‘Kytgu, 
my brother." 

The TDOukey loet ito fiab ; it wne itoleo. Hn eniled other monkeye nnd told 
^em to awenr iyi't lor it nnd tbeo heog edhtfi nnd epy/o (b dnrautiek [oyp]) on 
the tree. They wore to potot tbe hnad nt them nod eny, * If 1 took the fish. 
** mey they kill me, if not ony they keep etUI." The thief cetne nnd they fell nnd 
killed him. 

Tbe tortoise onae (o the mnrkel end told tbe eDimele, if they foogbt be could 
tnke hie foot nnd Creed on n womeli. They fought nod pnabed tbe woninn down nod 
ebe died. The tortoiao denied ft wbeo they ntkcd. They poebed the tortoiee. Be 
anid be woold any who wne tbe enlpril end enid tbe elepbnot nod tbe cob. "Why' 
** did you My yoo would kill ber ?" they neked. ** We will kill yon." They 
did eo. 

The ftoimnij held n meetlog: one enid, '^If nay one ulke ne tbe tortoiee did, 
" let QB tnke it nnd pnt it in tbe wntar nnd trend it in the mud; eo tbnt we kiU it." 

One dny tbe bnwk nod the mltore qunmllcd. Tbe bnwk nmd, '*If we fight, 
1 ena win." The enltore Mid (be'Mine. 8o they foogbt, nod tbe valtuie won. Tbo 
bnwk cried, "iwf, ewf, eaof." 

t Jfi, ontfa tiksi OB n aaoee or mend object. 
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6. CvvuLATJTS Tali, 

A voDAn to bar ^wlnoibir'a ud piekeA fkwuluf^ on tL« roAd. Xbe 
grAiKlmotber bronghc two jamt and aakad for tbe Sha wud it vu not 

iQOQgb. Bar t notha r *< BMbor Mkod agitin to abe giro bor it. 

Sha want to tba forgo atd laid to tbo UMbsontb. *'Wi[l you take two yiUDa 
'* to ent ud make ne a cooking knife ?" “ AU right,** he taid. He ete tbeu end 
made the oooklog knife. She west cot aod coned bia and naked for yame baak, 
** ^kwilugfda. mj nother'a notber gave them to me; mj graodmother 

'* ate my •\k\entufffde.'' 

She reached a man clearing (he btiah for yana: he aaid be had not a good 
knife, eo he cook the oooking knife, eni a bnah with it, eod broke It. She curaed 
him, **Ha broke my knife, the blaeloraitb ete my yama. ny gmadAotber ate my 
fkwMiufffde." Then be gnva ber a booked eUok. 

8he found a man in a tree taking ofo need ud gave bin tbe hook. The man 
0 limbed down and took it eod got two aeeda with it aod broke it “Uy grand- 
** mother took my tbe blackemiib ate my yaiaa, a broke my.knifa'* 

Then he gave her two oto aeedn. 

She foQ&d wecMB on tbe reed home, going to markeL She told them to eat 
ae (bey were hungry, and eaid, *'kly graadmother took my fliotdeyyde, tlie blaek- 
** tmitb ete my ynau, a man broke ay knife, a man Iweke ny booked atiek." Then 
^ey gave her a bag of lelt. 

She went on and aaw eeme ibeep eeiiag graae. Sbe aaked them if they 
Wanted aelt and pnl It down eod eaid, *'bly graodnotber took my fitnlupfda, tbe 
** bUokemith ate ay yame, a man brake my knife, a mu broke my hooked etiok, 
'* tbe wonua ate my oto eeedn.'* Thu tbe abeep took out tboir eyee aod gaNW 
then to tbe wemu. 

She went on and eaw a wem (idiide). She aaid. *'Ton have bo oyee. Hy 
** grand oMtber took ay fkwutufifda, the blaekcmith ate my yama, a mu broke ^y 
** knife,, a* man broke ny booked atiek, the weau am my eto need, tbe ebeep took 
'* my Mt” The worm went Into tbe ground, tbe wooma dug it op ud took balf, 
and bait, went into tbe ground. 

8o now when they go to farm they oat tbe worm in two end hatf goee in 
ground. 2J. W. THOMAS. 
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South Amorloa: ProhlBtorlo Bfonzo. Head. 

Anifiropahffical Faptra o/ ike Awtencam Mu*nm of Xotural HUtaty. 

Ry C. W. Mead. VoL Xn. Part U. Kew York: 1916. 

Tbie ie a vnlnehle tree t iae on a aubjoet oboot whioh definite inforrantion hae 
been forchooming only In ibe laat few yeeie. Formerly there wm an impreMion 
that tbe eoclent folk in Sooth America had oaed Iwcmse in a vague way by chenoe 
of fneioD, and it wna not nntil after the Freooh expedition to Bolivia, when 
M. Adrien de Mortillet collected end eaalyeed some (wonae objeeCe, that be waa able 
to annoQQoe bU ooovietion that tbe proportlona of tin and copper were intentional.* 
To thnae who knew what had been done in metel by tbo pr^ColumlHaa icbabitaota 
of Mexico, Eooador, and Peru, thia wn$ obvione, and Creah dieooveriee are conatutly 
increnaing our infoTTsation aa to tlie marrelloui aldll io eouhining metali shown lo 
many parte of Ameri ca. 

Xba lamantod Dr. 3. B. AmbroeeUi pnbliahed in 1904 hia Snmce en fo re^n 
* At the fint awring of tbe Coi^ito PreUenwwiBe dfe gmnee. Pstgeeiia, IW. 
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CQichQgid, with Ubuiratioiis And uAJjaes of tUo r«iBftrfc*6Ie bronso pliu|nes* nnd ocber 
objoota foaud bj biio to Norlboni Argcodok Ho fi^nroo ewo pioooo of oiiVK 
“penoDollr fxtnoiod from roinc dnruig oxpeditioii of ISdS.** ooo «t Pnertu 
QiioumkIo, tbe olLer st ToUmiboiL AuJjas goTo 3*2? of tio in ooo mid 1'34 of 
tin, with O' 40 monie, io tbe other. Tbe AniUeg of fniMoee, momog-pota, moolds 
for eescinf, eod elAg in tbe eeoieat ratoa mekeo it oerteiu that the hrooreo were 
oeot on klio epof, no ileeeHbeJ oilao hy Dr. F. F. Uoreeoet AntofeguU do leSierre, 

Ifr. C. W. Meed, Cnretor of the Soeib Americiui depertmoot of the Antoriou 
hfuaeuoi of Xitcnrei Iliacory et New York, aa bow eUe to preteot teh]« of 
JdO onnlpaea of prebistoHc broeee end copper objeeu from Pern eotl .Bolivie, wbieli i 
lesve no doubt ea to tbe intootioB of the mehera. He note* (efter Botnen, Veroeeu, 
end Rivet) the profreiiire iooreeae Ib tbe oae ol be from north to Mntb in Pern 
ead fivea lUoatretioca of tbe differeet tjpee of ob^eeto. Heviog bed the good 
fortiiBO to obUiD e eopj’ <rf tiio mre ArU de /m ifrc«fe«,t Ur. Heed quotee from 
it to ebdw tbet before the Spenierd* euee Ibe ladtue kaow how to mix tin end 
oopper, takiof ooe pooad of tin ead bom fonr to eight pouade of ooppoTi eooordiog 
to the'vnrietf of the tin, **to give .hardaeee le their inatrameute ead eima, ae we 
" uae atoel or tempered iron, wbkh were uokoowa to tbetn.** ‘Berba wm prieat of 
Sen Bernerdo, Jo the heert of the miiuag ^iatriet el Rolirie, end direocor uf the 
aainea tbbre. He glvee ialereeiing deteila reapeetiug the tio minea end the queliliea 
of tbe aetel. Tbe laee Gereiteeo de le Vege eleo wrote: *'Tljcr worked with 
*' certein inatromentt tbey hed of copper mixed with e aort of fiae braaa." In Lie 
time tin wee oftea celled hreee, end Ur. Ueed eella etteatioo to tbe feet that in the 
PdDCetoiieb broose la trenaletod beeea. 

Doriag Frofeeaor Hirem Biagkem’a expodiden to the ruioa efUaohu Pioohn. it 
Nertbem Fera{ be focod qaite e Urge piece of tie, rolled ap like » le&dwieh, 
aiippoaed for meking brooce Three hrooce exea obceined Up him were eaeljied^ end 
Ur. Mead givea the reetlta, arith farther experiaecota ia mekiag liailar axaa. Theee 
ehowed that tbe forgiag ooald oid/ be doae et a (empeiwture above 500* 0., end 
the exee either forged hot or queaebed loddeel^ ead forged cold. If heeled aud 
ellowad to cool alewlj tho alloj wee extremal^ brittle eod Woke la pieoei uoder the 
bemmer. » 

Tbe Uaeeum conteiDi two of tbe oopper pipee doeeribed hj Gareileae u ated 
with tbe Guejreeor 0 U 7 fnraeoee, 31 iocbea tied 25 iaohee long reapeetivelj. Tliej 
ere mode of retbor thiek aheet copper, eed hero a mouth pieoe about lochae wide 
et tbe rim. Ur. Ueed aoUeea eepeeiellj the oopper elempe need to featea together 
tbe great etonae at Tiebeaaeco, aone of which beve any tree# of tia. eichongh 
qeiDtitiw of broasa objeett are found there. Re eaje, with referenco to Chile, that 
broaxe objecte ere foead ia cooaiderahle aambera, and ia varioiu looeJUieei bnt at 
preeeat we have ao kaowlodge of tia there, or oal; io ver^ amell qOAaticiea, ei>d be 
Mka: Did tbe prehiatoric people work tia ixinee of whkb we ere igoortnt,' or lied 
(hnf diecorered cop^ oree oootaiBiag ea high e percentage of tie ea tbe Cornwall 
cuppon? Or did thof obcaia it from their nortbern iieigbWiin ? He devotee much 
attention to Profeceor Gowland’e Preeldeotial edUreee before tbe lU^al Aathropological 
Inatitute, ** Copper and ita AJlope in PrebUtorie Tfmee,'* and adds a bibbograpbj. 

' A, C. BRETON. 

* dw ItiJi, IMd, 102 , Bream in doeth Amoke," with ptete ef the plaqees 

incladlag tbe oae in tbe Caabridge Miunm 
t Bp Ueodade A. A. Bu^ ¥wlrU, ies». 

: ycKeaei lUfmane. WMhlagtoa, FehraafT, 1915. 

I 8 / Umn 1 C W, Poote aod V. H. BueU^ AjwKcaa Aa«<. SeL, Angset 1912, 
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Jewellery. Kunz. 

Rings. B; Georf* Fr«d«hck Kirns. 9 x 6|. Pp< xTiii + 361. With 
290 lUnfltmdoos m eolonr^ double woe, sod Iioe. J. B. Lippisootl Co.« iU 
PhUsdelpbie uud Loudop. 1917. 26#. DM. ' 

To bis iwo books (f/- Usx. 1917,49) oo tbe eunoos beliefs sttechsd to stones 
end Co jewel lerj, of whieb sionee so often fens eo eesentlel perU Dr. Knns bes now 
sided e rolatas devoted entirelf to fin^rt^riege, sod treetiog of (beai in tlieir 
erohcoloficel, bietorleel, tscboolo^oel. exiistic, sad sentiioeutid sspeets. Tbe asvr , 
book, eltbou^b oostsining • i^reet dee] of Mstensl. does not preteud to exbeust its 
lubjeet. for it bei lisd to be prepered prinerilj for s **popu)tr” sudiecoe. BnC 
vrithia its ooTers tbere ie, both in text sod in illaitntioo, mneb tbM should interest 
tbe stude&t in oas brseeh or sootber of etbiiolo^. sicbsr b^ serving directly es sn 
exsmple or el poioting to soae uufsnilier soiiree of possible exsraplee. And it it 
pleestnt to be eble to roeord tbit tbe Mtbor hss coeilniied hii prectioe of oidng bit 
eutborides for hU stsueneote, sinee tbe veJoe to Um itadsoi of tneh e book u tbis 
depends Itrgely eo tbe oppertuniir it ^ves Lib' of deelding es to. tbe premmplivo 
merit of bis sslsetloos. 

Few stboologiits eea fell 16 be iotereetsd in the tinger-riog in soae one or more 
of its Deny espeetc, for it is en object wbieli. ei wo know from lurvlving tpoeiuisas 
—those oiede of (be Ims pertsbeble bat efue leet eetily worlctble aaeteiitli—bee 
served mtakiiid tbrongb soae (boiiseode of yoers et leeet; one wbiob to>dsy uiey 
still bo fouod Jo oso by pooploi in daoet eveiy sugo of culture, froa tbet of tbe 
levege to tbsc wbieb we look upon es ihs highest of modem types: snd oae wbloh 
no men or woinao esed be toe poor to own ocHoo rich to wetr. Jt Is, fiircberTBore, 
one whlob hei been ussd for the edorooseiK of (he living end of tbo deed, tod one 
wbieb bti served In ritwd. es e tefeguerd, e» e wests for die relief or tbs euro of 
ineledist, ss ta iaplsaent. ss tbe beerer of aeeseges Implied or writteu, snd in 
verions otLsr weys. eed for Teinons other perpeees, while probebly more ofcen tlieo 
not It bes beeo bouud up iotnsioly Id some wey with tbe lediTiduelity of tbe 
person posseesiog iL It would bo tedioos to point out tbo verioiis pesssgoi of more 
or leas interest to ths stboologist wbieb see soelterod tlirough the pegsa of Qbepten I 
end II, OB **Tbo Origin. Porpoeot, e»d Ifetliods of Blug Weering*' end ‘'Forms of 
Biiiga end tbe Meterisls of wbieb they ere Ifedo," elt^gb aponlel ettendoo aey 
be celled to tbe wolMIlustmiod description (pp. of tbe asking of siJrsr 

jewellery by tho NsTejo end Pueblo Tndlens of New Ifesieo. Cbspters V end VI, 
on ''Bstretkel Rings, Wedding Riogs eud I^oto Tokens,''end "Tbs lUligious Uso 
of Rings," oontsiH meny peeseges ietocosdng to tbo folklorist or tbs student of 
religious preoticoc Of moet ioterest to these, bewerer. ere the two cbepten (VII 
eud VIII) devoted to "Megie end Telismeiuc Rings'' end "Blogs of Heeling." 
in wbieb tbe eutbor bes getberod topther e eouridoreble aulabor of legends reletieg 
to (he nugicel virtsss of eeriein reel or fsUed Huge, mtceriel desllog witb verious 
preserTsure (sad e couple of divieeiory) ptecUoM in wbieb rings ers employed, 
end inuoh eonesroing rings—sach u «rsmp*riugs ead rings sot with eertun substeDCS^ 
or engraved witb certain forwubo—to which cnretive powers here been ettribiitsd. 

Tbe student of ths dsvolopaeat end of the epplioelioo of desigu among non* 
Europoen (or, too, emoog Eoropoeo) pooploe will, amid tbe Urge nninbef of riop 
pictured, find'many to engage liu eateatioo. 

Tbe boob, which has been otherwise excelleotly prodoced, boing on good paper, 
with deer typo end pietoree, is aerred slightly by e auaber of wbet ere obviously 
printers' errors wbieb have eseeped tbe proof*reed«r'# eye. A nsefol index of tbe 
laeieriel in it bes been provided. W. L. H. 
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, , Spurrell. 

ft-, ByH. 6 .F. 8 p«mll.M.A-,M.B.«.- 

London: O. Bell »r«l Soot, tttX. 1917- 7».^ net _ 

Ti. BiM portion of tbU bock d»U with “ The Probloa. <rf 

‘■Th. ZoMogiorPorition of U.n," “Extinct R*"* ^ kIi^Io 

Cultnr. " “ Th. Growth of Hnn-n Pow.n nnd l.ni.b«n dnncf tb. Boohtbio 

Ag.T’ I. th. ^cond portion mthc -PT 

“Th. Orirc, Growth, and Sprond of Ci.iluilHK.,” nnd “Man at tba Pinaant L>.^ 

A. r.gard. th. 8 «t part, the anthot i. d.p.od..t in the .^n n|^ 
laott, hot hi. cthcl of .r.at«.nt. and hU n« ot h.a 

pointt, ralM. thi. part abov. tb. larti of a coBp.Ut».. SnfB.«.i oantion .. not 
a^wayl ehown wirto mat... .till in d.Ut,. at. for J" 

.oo.pu. 0 . of an .xtrKn. aatUnat. of th* antiqnitj of th. tjp. of man. It 

u i^o going harond th. a.c.r.aio.d f«.u » .a, that a. 

“ Th.n..iTall.yraoo..H of wh<K» rtohri Europ. ’7 

•• noM u W.11." In a plam. nndar th. d«ortpuon of th. haand.rthti t^ 

ar. giT« Uw .kali, of Ttioil and U-ChapaHoani-Sainta. -hUat th^ of Piltdown 

tTd Cr^ilagnon ar. flpr^l a. ropmoathig th. “»od*. tjp.;' Th«, otW 

in..anc«^.tat.«.nu which .«|ni.. gnalification, and .□ -•>■'^‘>7 

Itii^ to aroid d.u*.r of popnlaritin, fact. a. w.ll a. ucann.cti u. 

howarer, .nBci.nt diugrwmwt amongit aatitodtiw, on —cy point. « 

with th. biilory of man, to it a diScnlt matw *? " 

tli. balaco. of opini». Dr. Spnrr.'il ha. not .aurml on hi. tuk ^ 

atuntlon to th. f«iu, and thtKtgbt to thdr in»rp«^o: h. ^ 

anproeiaud th. t.nd.ncU. of modwn ipToatigatiom and hat acoidad goH ini.COT 

option, inch a. an u fr«lu.Dt in oompila.ion. doc. in haatt, . 

ruder at l.i.nra A ttodoncy to oruriwol lb. «idono. it pardontW., .ino. tt 

Itin. from a ctrlain origihaiity of ««look. and If th. anther, tpunlatioc. art 

MDetloe. uuobtttotUl, they m noi obwnrely pictnmqu*. 

Th. tr.atn..n. of th. «igin. growth, and d«»r of ciYibaation. it *»^tmg, 
and th. rcadw i. Irf in a dirulion which may gtn h,- itau 
from wtil-known hb*>rio.l fact., and from arid^io. noh a. !a J 

nawipapar. tha antbor Krira. at cowdotiont ’''dek <" ,( 

barm.cr.'itd -h. tpirit of th. timn. though it m |>h.rfy .. ^ ^ 

hi. fornut that h. gow bayond th. limit, of miHtTihg* “f 
at tima. Hi. .rgownt b brirfy thi. I An nrirtocruy of ojUi.r. «d huclcn 

impou. iU will «4 a. nnantarpri.ing P^^““ 

nntiTi. prodticri--oi.ili.Mion ia, whmi analynad. fonnd to U a .yttmo of t'.”'! • 
when tho^tooTWiylou. it. ririlityand th. th.ir 

io To tbe iotbor the fiot of 4 *iDocf «7 li • m«o wd u porw^ tad, proj^bly, 
Wilooo’s pbTMo 00 iQTO<.U« M ™W.wide ^ 

opoo to «tt«k from to mtnj ^ tbt tb. wtbor ..*li rt.o «PP^ 

proTidod by bHwy .od ««te«poTirr polUi«. WU*.T.r wj b.v. ^ 

of dwDOcrmci.. io tb. p«t, wd boir.Tar obT«>« tUir defw.i m the 
Tiew th.l they eiwrg. » . wto sign of the co«mg d.empt.oa of ^ 
in which tbey^ |«T«a trtlt fail to «oiii®»d weptonoe, «too iaeng« those wbo 

f.ir UlntioM i. » th. pmile of d«Pocp«ic niJ.. _ui,., .ht 

Tbe C 4 iu« of the d.cU»e wd Wl of Stole* .« « ^.d wd eo comply tbsl 
to put forwtrd on. phan in tii.ir .rohitim. a. darinri to U ’ 

tin ..d, i. » liainL tii. fact tiiat th, fCMtm. mid fntun of . 8 ““; " « ‘ 

tirilitation, hr. hnU. on it. own paM. H “ tho Wio wuknn. in oi.ibaation he. in 
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“ the dMplj*rooted predfttorj iustioet la biiman oeMret” louJiiig in damoorMien to 
plftc^boa^ng, end * coeipetikioa maoDgat deaagogu«R for the favour of tlie in«W 
wo maj aCill hope that tbio waakoeas eaa be overoocBa. Modi of tbo aoiirro of it 
will bo robovod wbau there baa beea a tmikig dove of the more glanag coatrute 
betwoeo ioherited luTvrjaod laberitod iquaJOT. D^oeraej baa failed beeauaeit baa 
had to boild OB a eraay fouBdecioo ihrowB togeAor b; a aelfeh arietocraoy or 
plutoeraoT, aod there la hope for future Jemoeraeiaa which oiaj cuceeed io replacing 
tbia jerr^'biuldiDg nndar eeeditiooa which eeeble tbe work to be done without 
collapae of tbe wbale imtetare of fOTerauMnu Nor Deed we anticipate that la the 
f ormaBt of tbe people it will alwaja be (he dregi that will omdo Co tba top. Itiicaj 
1i«> aa Dr. Sporrall belUrea. that tbe preeent eivUiaatioa. world^wide though it li, 
will giro place^ aa otbere ha?o done, to a phate of deoap and diaorgaoiaacioii, but 
to argue that tbia £a iBevitahie abowa a la^ of ooedd«tee in oaan'a adaptability 
wbieb la far from beiai: joatiHad by tbe record of bit peat outlined by Dr. SpurroH, 
not wicboot entbuiiaam, in the buck nader review. H. 8. H, 


Amerloa: Ethnology. 

Pr9CHd»n^$ e/ rAe /iiarraeaiouf CoagreM of AmorieonUu, dA 

Held at TFaabingtoo, Dec e mber ST^lt Idid. Edited by F. W. Hodge. iO 
Pp. iTili -I- 649. WaabingtoB ! 1917. 

Tbia tbick roloae, a aoDument of editeriaJ akill and padenoe, centum nucb 
iatereitlag OMterial relating to the arehlMlogy aod atbnolo^ of the Anerieaa. 
Deteiled oritielen la lapoeeib l e for niQocj'ATe pepera were preoeoted to the 
ooQgreae, oonaialiog maialy of firat-band data eellected by tbe aulhori. giveu iu 
alaple leeguage and admirably llluetrated. In fact, thie coogreea jnitiSea ita 
ezietenee by tba illuatratione in the ^octodimgt. Tbare la a leriea of " Food 
Plante of Aaolont ABerioa,” colleoted by W. E. ^afford, ebiefly fren Peruviau 
tomba, with (beir repreeealaUooa in tbe pottery. Eight diaiinet varledaa of beane 
wera found by tbe anther in one prebiatorio grave. Czoallaat doaoHptioBa of the 
aaliqnitioa of Teaoeeaee (two by Dr. O. G. MaeCurdy end one by if. E. Myer), 
ahow, in the etnaaing profuaion of objaaia found tLare. to cbc maay kiodi of iiooe 
iraplecneata and arrowpointa, and tbe engraved dieee of ebellf wbat reioed akill tbe 
inhabitaula had achieved. 

The aocient iheibheape of tbe ooaete of Amenea urgently need oo*ordinued 
ezptormtioii liefore they ere ileetroyed, with all ibair cootente.* In cliia volame there 
are detaobed notea on oemo of thout In nertham Nova Soelia (Narlaa Smith) oa 
LoBg lalaod and Staten leland (A. Skinner), end by A. W. Batler on thoae of part 
of the Atlantia coaat of Florida, where be aayi that tbe Oak Hill MoudO, 20 foet' 
high, covering i aerea of ground, and practically nodiaturbod, hat been cold to tbo 
country for road-making (tboae near Vaoeoover. B.C., vrere eimilarly deatroyed). 
Valuable infortnation could be obtained by atndy of the aUell'haape found tbe whole 
coaete of Sooth America. 

Notwithetandiug the anppe i ed trouUee in Uezloo, ibe two QovereueBi Jolegaiea 
Attended the ooDgreaa, and Sefior M. Gaaio» loapeetor of MoBoaeota, described 
recent axcavationi near tbe aite of the great teoeple. Hia paper coDtalne a uaeful 
plan of the plasa and eathedrat. ehowiag the poeitioea wbere tbe great eoulptored 
aCoQoa were found. Stoue ckuUi ware faatened to tbe waJle of one koildlng aqd 
may have caused Cortes' CMDpuuiOoa to ’UuDk theca real. The preeent Goverfiaeut 
invitee tbe eo-operatloD of foreign arehmologiate ia reeearch. 

* Tbe erehieokigienl depertacut of tbe Geotegka) Setv^ of Canada bae been maklog a Um 'll 
tbe ibeLI'lieaps of <>"*'*■1 what k kn ow n aboM (hdr ibe aed gueml ^poaraoor, wttta 

refoRUoei to ibe liteBCan dreniMnip ihem and tbe f*-^***^* found ia each. 
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Attongat seT«Mil **'® M«y» rtgloo. Ur. S. Horl^'a on tho Aortfs »a 

tUe moot imporUftt Ho hw gitoa this nune to tb# period of 1,600 dej# (or fir© 
timoa the year’s roekonlHg of $60), wblob bo bosdUoovorod to bo apoeisUy oWroa 
by th« Istor moaiimoBts ot Qemgoa sod oiben of ^o oaeioat eitios, wboro stole 
were eroolod ot kbe end of ooob of those periods, or dsiod lintels wore ploeod. His 
pIsa of QairigUA abowa the aoquooes of doted iDooniBSQU iboro. 

Hr. F. C. Speck’s Mtdieiat PntHett o/Ue iVbwA>£<w/ena Alfionquiaiu eontstJia 
some carefully gsthcrsd iDformslion sbont (be ludioa mind end znetbods, die miztwrs 
of soperacitiou vitli s ssuible oppUeolioo of irell-trisd remedies. Or. T. Gsnn's 
sooonnt of (lie roln ceremony smoog the Moyo in British HoodDros hoi o rituol 
slreost idsnricol with esrtoin oncisot reU^oua rites of tbe Vsys, even the usmes of 
the gods beiog nuiaed In the invoeetions. Twenty yesn ogo s simitsr oeromoDy 
for rsin vse stiU perfumed io e remote pert of sooth*western hCssloo. 

W. B. OougIsBS dssoribes sneloenrse end eireiss of uobswn stones In Nsw Hexioo, 
with pietogrspbs, in eonneolion with Tswo sbrinee, sod has sxoaUsat plsni oud 
pbotogrspbs. A remerksble eneiset sits io VortoBice, pbotographsd sod axcavUed 
by J. Alden Kuoa, sppssrsto be tbs moet impertsotyet fonad in (be West ludles, 
sud to merit beiBg esiled ttSgaJiUiic. In sddiiiou to six bell ooorta, tliere was n 
square pletn witb e booodery of Umestoee ikhs oe one tide, end on tlis other e 
line of immsus bessltic boulders. AU these bad iooUed pietognpbs. new much 
eroded. 

Dr. Hiram Biogham's thongbtfol pep<w oo *‘Tlie lace Peoples," end diet by 
Dr. A. L. Kreeber oo The Tribes of the Paeifio CoesV’ sUnd out ee tree and 
well written stetements. Dr. Kroeber eotes (be impertenoeef weeltb in (he oalture 
of the Peciflo ooeeu "A poor ebief ie ee oatblobeble to the lodisa of Cellfonrie 
^ ae 10 bla of Paget Seand." Tbe mao of iefiueeoeend povtioe la not (be men of 
record io war, but of property. 

Jo tbs tenpepert oe "Pbyaieel AatbropoJogy" tbers ere interesting date on tbe 
preieut inbebitente of (be United 8leM. Dr. A* Hcdlioke diaousses ** Tbe'Geneeii 
of tbe AinerlcaD Indien." end aaelytee the pbytlcel eoodidoae of *’Old White 
Amsricaat’' (of three geeeretioes), io whom be tsiU to fiod e tendency to dovelop 
Into e oew rece. D. Poikmsr, in e “Ceetae ef Immigrent Stooks," gives tbs number 
' of forsigO'bom Qsnasni ee 9,769,032, end tbe totel of Oermeii stock, 8,817,271. 
Tbs British Consel ie PbUsdelpble, la 1916. eekl thet there were over 40,000 
British sabjects In tbst dty. most of them employed in feotories. Tbe recent ksepiag 
of tbs Dsy ef Atoeeasot broaght out the feet (has there ers 60,000 Jews in 
Toronto. la tbs Canadiae proWaoa of Ssskaiobswee AasM'GertBaoa form 40 per 
caou of tbe popalatios. The fotare North Americea will be a ccoposite of 
Europsea races. Condition of tbs pennsneol teeth in more tbaa 2,000 icbool 
cbildreo of diffareot races is re c orded by R. B. Been, but he does not give tbsir 
pisoe Of residence. Climate end diet efiset tbs teeth very eoasiderebly. 

A few words must be s^ eboat tbe coogrees itself, because the Royal 
Autbropologicel lostitate was sponsor to the previoos congrtae in London, 1912, eod 
should tbsrefors be eoosolted when It becomes pMslble to hold another meeting in 
Europe. Owing to the outbreek ol war tbs Waahiegton meetlog, arranged for 
October, 1914 (wbeo a eomb« of Englieb eathr^ologuU were to sUeQd)r was post¬ 
poned. Then, seeing that there was liUle prospect of aecaring dslegetes from Europe 
for a long period, lO was detennioed to eonvene tbe eoagiess for December 27tb-$lat, 
1915, when tbe secood Peu-Aoerieen Seientifio Congress wonid also meet In Wash- 
ington witb several learned societies of the Ueitsd States. Circa late to tbia efiect 
were sent by the orgenislog committee to all the ibemben, end a greet majority 
agreed. 
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Dr. C. D. WftlcoCl, cecrotorj d tb« Snuibsooian Inalilu^OD, preeidMi at tba 
optaing maating, aad rap^aa(aUT«s «( thirtaan tM^go couacriM and df the London 
Congresa were preaenc tod spoke, eo tliat tbe iuternatiooal ebaracter was veU main* 
taioed. ond some joiot aes eb na with cbe other eomties wore advaotageous to ell. 
TLo cbainnao (Dr. W. H. Holmes), the seorotarr (D^. A. Hidtioka), and tbe other 
loeal offieials were iade(etigalde in etteotion, and the new National Uuseum proved 
an ideal meeting plaee. 

Aeeerdifig to tho rolee of the congroaa. it ebonld meet evorj two joers, and, 
“ it poadiUe, alunatelj ia tbe Old and Now World.” Holland bed been designated 
for ldl6, but was no longer poseibln A wann loTitation to Rio de Janeiro, from 
tbe aiz principal Braemas learned lastiuitlona, hrongbt Dr. A. Simoens de Silva 
(who repreeented tweoC 7 .siz Brasilian senietiea), was therefore eccepted for June, 
I9ld. This bad boon provisioully settled at tbe Vienna meeting id 1908> at the 
request of tbe Bras Ulan dalegatea, bat maj now bare to be postponed. It i a to be 
hoped that antbropologUte tnaj hare tbe o|^M>rtuoiCT to Tisit Brasil under the 
plesiaot eondiheo of doTemment patronage. The eountry must bo fuU of uses- 
plorod entiqnitiee, end Dr. Slmoene gevo ea eocoDot of tbe eeenrroiiee of nephrite 
ID rttu at Baeciaga, in the provioeo of Balua. The nneeunas at Bioi Pan, end 
S. Paulo bave due oolleoUooa. 

TheCoDgreas of AmerJeanieta bringe togetbor tbe worken lu the mauj diflbrent 
fields of Antbropologj le tbe New World, whose ezploratioos edd neierlall; to our 
knowledge of tbet eontiaent. A. C. BBETON. 


A&tHropoiofp. Elliot Smith. 

PrimUitt G. Billot Sauib. F.B.5h (From tbo Pr9e€9dinfff tkt IQ 

Briii$k Aead*mjf, Vol. VII.) Loodon: Oxford Univoreitf Prees. Price, iw 

3«. GJ. neu 

This pepoT, read bofere the British Aoedoiaj lo Noveabor. 1916, eo stains abriof 
account of the foesil forme of men. and of the eueoeswoo of ouituie ttagee io Enrapo 
aitd elsewhere, leading up to wbat the aatbor deeorihos as *'s crude and tentative 
'* sketch of the ntode of origio and Oovolopmeot of kJeee that lie at tho ▼er 7 root 
** of all liomen beltofa." 

Tbe pepor li intereetlng id manner es well ee in laauer, both being ebaTucteristia 
o.f tbe eotbor. Begianieg with a protaet against tlie misusaof tbe term "probiatoric ** 
and prehistory*” short dM^rriptioiie of Neendertal nen, Pitbecanibropne, end 
Eoanthropus ere given, ecd the eutbor espreeeee bU egroonieDt with those who 
regard Keenderul meo as a separate ipeoiee, Pitheceutbropoe ea a lowly member 
of the human family, aod Heidelberg man es probably wertliy of bolng placed in a 
special genos (mwanChro^r). Ho etaphaaisee tbe break in ooD^nuity marked by 
the uhange from tbe Uonsteriao to the Aungsa^eo plirasoe, and he regiirde tbe 
Aurlgnacian, tbe Solutrieo, aod (be Kadelaioeen caltaree as indiestlog eneceisfre 
waves of immlgratlori of represootstires of Memo tapkns. He adopts tbe ^w that 
the SolutKan methods ef stooe*srotkiog spread to the oitermost parte of the earth, 
and that the Keolitkic methods show the iafloeoce of Solutnsa techaiqus, exerted 
before the Keolichle culture foaod its way into Europe. Some sttaatlon is given to 
the problems preeetiCod hj tbe poopliDg of Australis and Amehca, and tbe opportunity 
ie taken to protest sgeioit the application of the woid Csneaeiaa to tbe Ausirtliso 
slioriglnea. Profeosor Elliot Smith takes the view that tbe idea of domestication of 
aoimais spread from one ceofro, awl it Is more probable that lotecoism arose 

from domes^estioo, thaa the revene. Stress is laid on tbe sigolfiesoco of agricuUaro 
in tbe impelos it gave to tbe development ef scientific knowledge, to tbe fouudiog 
of civilisations, and in its relstlou to tbs origin of myths and beliefs. 
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ProfftMor £lUot BcbiUi's whieb SmI • sinniDtfj exp^tion ta tbe pr^eenC 

paper, ar« too weU kuowo to reatlen of Max to T«{niro aoj ileUiled AiMusaion 
here. Is viU be agreed that he is Joiog work of the gToateat *ald$ to Etboologf 
in Lis iniiscence on the importanee of migratiOB aod c on tact in the erolution of 
culture, bot there latj be some aae^eioii that La weakens Lis case bf confrontJQg 
what be has called a dognta wldt what eosnetiaes aeaoia periloualf like another one. 
Kcboologiste ap|>ear to be gifen the eltsrnatiea of swaliowiag the latter, oa penalty 
of being found gniity of barbouriog the fonaer. Tbe dilemma ii medlaral raibsr 
titan imperatire. The erelationary ** sebeol *' it not eo far )«ao>‘od from the biscorioal 
as Profsisor Elliot Smith saacns to believa, aaJ if is is apt to show a oomplaceat 
tendency Co assume the oeearreoee of iodepeodeot eTolotion, tius does not azeJude a 
rea^uhss to ao««pt adequate proofs of tbe laaaamailoD of arts aed eiutoma. It 
might eron be argued Uiai those wbo aseon tbe tandonoy to progreu to have been 
so r^trieiod that all aij]|jlantiee>^r perbapa it le only nearly all—are doe to direct 
or iodirool tranamiasioo, era looe scleoiifie it their attitnde Uiao are tboee who believe 
that parallels and ooioddeocaa ooear. Hot it ia aoknovlodgeJ that wbat Profoseor 
BUloc Smith sometimes tempts u to regard as a dogma la m reality a method of 
atuck wbleb ia dosiioed lo liave Inportaot dyueale etfbets in Ethnology Id the near 
futore ; if the penduloa awjuge too far eow U oao bo Crusted to return in due 
oohjso. 

It ia no new thing for tbe entbusieat le atimulate tboae he aotagoiiiaoe, as well 
as tbose who regard him as a prophet, and iniolomaoe of ** faebienable dootrinea*' ia 
Che mark of the rtformer. For these reesone orthodox othnologUta end there inuet 
^ sora^wiU not find It difioult to aoeept from Frofoeeor Elliot Smith wbat some* 
times seeai like barab eritieism, and they will at least be in eympathy with bis 
paasiug reference to "tbeeo oneooeekKu |Aeoomoaa diat warp the judgment of all 
men, however conaoientioiie.*' B. 8. H. 


AKTRROPOLOQIOAL KOT£S. 

AOCtBIIOK TO THI LlinAJtT Of TBB BOVAL AKTaiOPOI.OOIOAj^ 

lir«nTtrr&. 



(Z)estor utdw«r«d w pcrttlMtHt.) 

^onipi ifiane DufriM and Ilhitiraigd. By A. U..Loogbiuvt. 9| x 6^. 144 pp. ^ 
69 Figs, and Ptao. Goreromeot ^waa, Madns. 4s. 6d. (Tbe Superioteodoot.) 


Anilquitlan of Brttfah Hontfui 

Dr. T. (Hoo, of Belise, oootinnee his laToatlgacloDi of tbe aaliquitlei of f)d 
British Honduni, aod bas roeeotly made some v«ry inCcreeting dods in tbe north A1 
of tbe ooloay. They go to show that ewcoo>eoverod Hotuo stonee (Hotuo is 
Mr. S. 6. Moriey’a namo for tbo glyph thai records tbe five-year period of tbe Maya), 
with derioee paiuted on them soppooed to have gone ont of nee befno or eooa after 
the Spiniih cooqneet, were bmog eroctad in that neigfabourfaoodi possibly as late as 
a oeptnry, and certainly not moro than a oeoary-aDd*a*ba]f ago. 


Dr. Gano le oootribeUag a bnUetia to the Smichsooiaa lottltutieB publlcatioo, 
aod is also doing some oxcavailoo for Mr. G. Heye's Masoum of tbe American 
at Kow York. 


Btsc AID SPoniavooDX. Ltn.. His Mejcrtys FHoctts, SaM Hardiae StswL Leodoa, B.C. ». 




/'Hj. It ttfUtrkMu^m. 

fia. I. ptxo:<i.'4 TArMTXY x»(W rv4 msfvt, mvTHbBH mr, ant 9"hv y (»*. 

MV flWfH'SK WITH A BBCTANnr.ll OP »LACK, AND rtfXflBU AT 1AC« COB MIA, 



Pkr^uli Oniarh>fm>ur. 

Pie. MRE'lXiA TAI'UTRY PAMI ICA bbMRT, SOUTHRRK PEIC, 8JZB 8'H' PY •i", 

BI.ACX CROCXn 'VITH A TBIXOBB RIP RK^TA^CI.H At KACH COWKKU. 


PEBUVUN TAPESTRIES AT TORONTO. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Peru- With Plat© C. 

ParuvEan Tapaatrlaa at Toro to. Sy A. C. 

Thd Kojal O&tario Museum at Torooto, a^tbougli oulj opened in March, 

1914, oonUina a uaml>ar of uoique* trateures ’alreadj. There la the eaored Jiaegioj; 
or Curtaio, from Gondar, taken in tbs Ab^ealeian Rspetlitiou of I667>Bnd said to be 
^00 fears old. It a peculiar design, worked over in silk oord with rich and 
arcbalc colours. The director, Mr. C, Corrollf, while in Egfpt, coUeoted a quantitj 
of palaolithio Iraplemonts iu the Idbyan deeert, and oodertook tike making of a 
reproduction of the great relief of the Punt Expedition in the temple at Detr el 
Bahrl, Tiiobea. Each eteue was moulded separately by a apodal process with wax 
and tinfoil, and then coloored from tbe original hj Mr. W. Tyndale and another 
artiat The result is a perfect facainile, unutUinable by an ordinary east, where the 
earring baa tbe extreme delicacy of some of theee E^pciaa reliefs, and was well 
worth the ooet and trouble. As an exampto of tbe highest ru t it will be most 
vain able to Canada. 

Early Chinese breosea and ttmall painted clay dgures from nnoiant Chinese 
graves, beautiful Penlsn pottery, and a dne Eskimo oollectiou, are coriepioiions among 
many lotereatlog tbingi. Two dark green polisbad stone axes, nltliough found In 
CUds, are said 
to be diltiuotiy ifTT 
of the New IL^. 

Golnea type, 
both lo fora 
and material. 

The re¬ 
markably fine 
lea tapestries 
ilhiHtrated iu the 
Piute were ob¬ 
tained by Dr. J. 

Tello dariog hie 
expedition to 
Soulheru Peru 

In 1915. He reported lod destruction of the oontents of ancient cemeteries there 
owing to the imposalbility of supervision. To Dr. Max ULie bslougs the credit of 
tbe disoovery of the lea and Nascs pre.Inca culture, in a land that has long beoa 
desert. Tbe specimeus of painted pottery brought by fa)m to tbe Museum at Lima, 
and otbeit sluce acquired by tho Urltish Museum and tbe Museum of Natural 
History In Kew York, are unsurpassed iu perfection of leobnlqtie. 

Those two pieces of t^estry appear to b&ve been a pair, being about tbe seme 
slae. They may have formed ^e skirts of two prioeteesea, arranged like tboee of 
Mexican women, tbe piece of stuff folded in plests at the waist sod held together 
by a long woven band, tbe eod» overlapping la front Tbe width would be suitable 
for the length of a skirt, the pleats rising above the waist. This supposition seems 
preferebld to the action that they were shawls.* The one with bomaa figurse bas 
a red ground with a black rectangle at each corner. Tbe other has s black ground 
with r^ rectangles st the corners. 

Mr. Currelly bu kindly supplied the foliowlog infcrmallon i— 

Tbe (oDf upmtries (two are io Boetoa, st tbe Pine Art Uokuis) were found Iu a square tomb 
alAtit twelve itM aerces and ooderatdy deep. I believe nothin; elM but tbe body was la the 

, * Tbe ovrr.gorcQOQt was usoaUy a of poaebo with opeologs for bead aod sraia 
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' tomb. Tbe (^p^etries arc cstraorrlinirlt;' bauilifol in oolonr. The follovlof colonn vere aM.il; 

ibadM oi bine, ose fnry }mIo, tbs Mbnr a Vad at periwinkle shade; two siutdes of yellow, 
two of browv. ollvo peon, n pJaUih rod, orimMO ro^ dark reddish purple, and blnok. Tlio 
matonal woald stand very Ustlo wear, as tbo fibre has become short and tocAks easily. All tliu 
Ooloors were need lo cUfferent conblBadona oii caoh figure. 

Mr. Cdirelly Iras Iiad dlagraue Tna<U to show tlto poeilions of Agiiros in wliicli 
the main colours are ideutical. Wicbout any dofiuiCo eot^iieQce, there Is an oTidoitt 
intention to have alieruate figuree alike cliagonall/. on the piece with the condore, 
whilst there are also aequences in the liorleontal tows. This piece hae seven 
eomblnatioiis of colours, whilst (he other Lns nine, with further minor difTereocea. 
Except in a few essos, tbe head'drosses of tiie human figures are In two coionvs, 



c 
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the upstendlng feathera tbe same as the mrcolnr side ornaments, and the ceotres of 
the latter tbe same colour m the cross-pioces (coorentioualised wlugad faces ?). 

In studying the doalgne it will be found that lo each ceao they begin at tbe top 
rigbCvband comer and proceed in baust*‘op/udon fashion, the figores fctlcwicg each 
ctber along the rows horlsoutally, floating downwards until thsy end with the last 
figure, turning upwards at the bottom left-hand corner. li le neoeasary to look at 
each row so that tbe heada face downwards, and they must have been worked In that 
posltioo, turn! eg the material accordingly. In (he ooodcr piece the end figuree 
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(left Ii&qJ) Af tl>a first, tliini, ftiid RIdi rowN ai'e round to^v&rds tho next ron* 

below. (Seo Fig- 4-) 

The treetmeuC of tbo elxly voiulor Jiguiee is somowliet sfiniter to tlietnf 

the fignres uu the PuerteOel Knj nt Tlabuaneco, but lii one bend e bumeo liend is hslil 
by Uio heir, iu the ollies' is probably e eeremooiel deuce rslile (Note 1). They lievc 
elnboreCo collnrs, froin which henK the bege of coce esoiic sees on the nuttmles. eml 
smell enekes twist about thorn. Tlie foi'ty-tliree hiimen figures oo (be otbor tapestry 
also hold lattles (osusUy In (he left l)and like dancers) and a etnall heed ha age below 
tba other hand. The fisli*)ike fins luid tail of those figures oonld be compared with 
sonus la die seulpturee sod paintings at Chiobeu Itsa, Yiicatau, where Clio foatborod 
i^erpent obangos iu conveolion to fins (Note 9). 

Tbe Royal Outerio Kaieuin is at proeeut only one*eixth in siso of what Is 
planned. The buildiug cost £70.000, aq<I iho xnmnlenaiioo coat £7,000 a year, half 
coiitrihutod by the University of Toronto uud half by the Provincial Govornmeni. 
It contslns five complete mosenms, each with a director paid by the UolreralCy: 
Kconotolo Geology (so important Iu Canada, whcie new mlnorals are being constanily 
found), Biology, Palsdootalogy, Mineralogy, uuJ ArchtDology, tbe last at prosent the 
most InporUat. Fraetlcally every object In tlie louseuni, or tbe money diet ohiuhied 
it, has Imn presented, iralniy from Toronto, but also wltli tbe aid of some extremely 
generous English fHende. often at very high cost. It will become an unportnut 
factor In the geneinl edncutioii of the people of Ontario, the objects Uiug oliosen 
chiefly as oxamploe of art. Thin In uceesnary in a roeoutly populated country wht^rc* 
the aboriginel culture lias hecii fnrgottou. Tlio innseuree at Ottawa and Now York 
are now eudeavourlng to interest nsuufaoturerH und otbora in tlie sneieut native 
denigns, and in promote their nee for veribns purpoice. A. C. HUETOK. 

NOTES. 

I,—At Tiehiisnaoo rho cnikclor figures (tbo middle row) on either tide pf 
the central deity look upwards towaixls him. whilst In the tapestry (bey are Idoklug 
down, and are only doer wheu seen In that pcsltlou. Many details ere, not viriiblu 
in (he photograplfs. 

Nora 2.—Miss Saiiib Fllut, of iho Ilosloo Fine Arts MiiHeum, soot photograph)^ 
of the leu tapestries there, l»ougiit from Br. TeUo, partly iiinstrated lo iho Museum 
JiufteliH of October, 1916. Tho four prhirlpal pieces have tbo seme brilliunt 
colouring nud hvo Rim liar In Rise and uvi'aiigemenl of deeign to tliose of Toronto, 
capeulslly those uombored 16.5] nnd 16.36, winch correspond closely Ui style. 
Thongli no definite account of provenanuc waa proeervod, these ire probably .the 
other two of tho four from ouu tomb mentiono<l by Mr. Currelly. Butb baw fivu 
vows of downward'fioaiiug figures (forty*oight iu 16.31, (ifty'tiireo io 16.33), with 
alteruato blank s<}uaroi forming a sort of <dicck pattern, and arraeged so Chat tbrus 
rows have tho lioods downward, whilst the otbor two rows must be rerorsed'ie 
ordor Co be seen In that position, os luloudod. Like tlioso deecribed above, the sories 
appear to begin at tiio npper riglil'bnnd oomor and to end at the lower lcft>Lend 
comer, lu 16.31 the figures Imvo in eno band what seems to be a 8peer*tbrowor, 
and the other hand holds a liumnu head hy tlie hair. Those of 16.83 haro a * 
featliercd wing, e bird's tall, lmu«ls iuelead of feot, sud carry a r&ttlo and speur' 
thrower. • 

A tbird piece, 16.34, has ten rows of winged bumaii figures, all upHtending. with 
ibe same licaddresees sis Fig. I, and iiold votivo Leads. The fourth piece has seven 
rows, with sixty*eeveQ figores of h Uttle men iu a ponebo bolding a long stick and 
staudiag upright, the alternate rows (borisontally) being Lead downwards. Komo of 
the foucs (in frouC view) have tbe bird desig:n round (be eyes like iLose of the I’uerta 
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ITaTITI* UiarO TBl T.tSMBL 

expr««M 0 K» of OfrinfOB ob tbe put oC ms* amboi thM bad fc««n ooed Is j>rc- 

bMoHe tlnm for tb« pvpcM* «f «Ua 4nwn^, opiDlOB wfaitib I m 4 otben did not bold. 
Ai a MAM of thnuriat Ucbt tb« poist 1 ttte! U f» laftfaMka m tv tbo iMtbodft of 
ftkia (Irmtat foUo*«d br pra«ViV pc«P^ ^ •• «b<ct aocpoeot (Uif 

HfittTf *Z>W«, Idodcptt, 1M7, p. in} aou oiM. I ODdavoutd to foQow H op b/ 
obMialBf iBon ^teMStoa. Hr. Ta^tea-Rlr^ biu r «7 erfdifit]; Ub«D peoc paio» 

is wU«etlB| tb« pvUcsUn sad aociur tb«B dowm. sad sa a rma» ve Uto fpr tbs ant tlau 
s T«i 7 eonplsts UMCsipifos of &i)s seU haibgr Bsatbetars. Tbe «ss of ths tlsis siumsti' 
bratsA w SB atd io softasbif .tbo ikia to a potn cd taosaWsBC" « 1 th tbs m^bod oaed b; tbs 
Hoftb lodiSM i^es sogBffsd sn a Mbs job, otberviss, sre^ tbs toretcUnp cd tbs 

•Us. «h(ob It woaU bs diOcalt U meam^m in as? otbw var, lbs vetbods sdopud by 


del Sol. AKoxvfsg for tha difference liotweeo « amch ooovenliooalised aeniptnre and 
imaginative femloiiie needlework, a eoaseotiott my be traced between the figures of 

t)ie ***• 

carry rotive heads. 

Zululand: Skin-dreasing. Vaughan-Xlrby. 

Skin Dreaelns: A Dtoacriptien of the Prectoee of Oonvertinr the A A 
Raw HIdee of Ganse or oomeetle Cattle Into Articlee of Native 
Wearing Api>arel. By /. Vaugfun^JTirij/, Gom* CoejeriMror, A'oN^omo, 
Zufvtand, Jartuar/f 1914 . 

Tbs foUowiai; (Uscriptte ol tbe Seta mtbod ef ibJa ilmwisg. by Hr. F. faagbaa.Eirl?. was 
Mat M by tba Ifskd Ooreramat mly in 1914, la aMvor to say nQBsa tor InfcnatloB on tbs 
snbleot llaoegb tbe Uadnsa of Mr. J. A BoaiA aiLO, tbs toto Bserstory of tbs BoyaJ ColonUl 
rmtitets. At SOM of «bs ialarinaJ ceafcreMsa of Hortbeni Mmo« Cataeora ibsre had boon 
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the two peuplee qalw flletinct. For pojpcaes of eomperUon I inclcule, KMWf; tlic Ula*«Hoa8. 
one of the Mokolc^o ti»olf» broo^ht home by LI»tug«OPio ead now In the BrlU»U Haieu*. U jo« 
ftot Jock liMy thnt the pigoy codd here ecrwil the •lee imrpoec a* ^•*,^-“’2^“, 
eXio^areedfi; wrie. »' 

In cKe pment InttAnce^ol which the following 1» a doeoription—too hnw 
wlofltod WM that of a tlireo-part* grown “blue" wiltlebwet(CVnHOtfAoe/oa ia«Ks«/). 

The liido vfM firM soaVoil lii freeb witcr to 
tofieii It. the tlae of immaralon 1»h)g from 
10 a.m. on a Suuday morning till 8 a.m. on 
the Tneedey « 46 houra. 

Upon lU rernoval from the water tlie Mdo 
WM “pegged oHi” for tba urellmiherf scrap' 
Ing, with the heir eldo down, The plan of 
l>ogg»ng o«t '» <1118101 llnr to that adopted wlion 
it i$ merely Intended to dry the eklu. ]n iho 
Iftltor caae hole* are cut at Interveli toujuI tlie 
edge of tbo hide, Into which wooden peg* Qr« 
laser tod and then drlron Into the ground, the 
Hkin Uiug iwlewl about 4 hiftboi ffora tbeoartU. 
fet tbo present purpose tbe holes wore cut m 
Intervale round the edge, and Into theee tie- 
ropM (mwb of stripped bark of certain trooe, 
end celled wore Inserted* by meann 

of which the hide wee drewu out lightly to 
long, stout woodcu pege driven firmly ioto the ground, above which the eWIn was 

raised about 18 liichoe (Pig. 1), . . * . i .i . 

The objeot of the ticropee d to doable tbo hide to ho kept ‘ 

ae tha >ikla le pared doini nod becomes tbimier U siretchee, end when this ocenru 

the tle-ropos are tautonod up. , ' ... 

The hide Jiaviog been properly pegged out, work was eommeoced npn tl^ 
ui>p.r >i.b tb. inilde oli tUo >klii) wllb -li.rp 'WO “ 

Th. .dg. of rti. io.m.n.01,. (Fig., 2 .od 5) I. k.p. v.rp 
«How.d u. doll; . 10.U1 pill. 8 ioobo. in Unglh, Wing nnnd i.'^Uuod 

To provoiit ol.nflflg of tlio ..don o.ing .l.o ’a«oo.k,, .ho i.t«r i. bound 
round »iil. gr«...iopo. wft ..rip. of hide, or .np .im.l.r .i.b.Mnc., Tbo opomtu!,, 
of .ornpiof in, in tl.n vornMiil.r, k.idmi n. "*» y«!a (to ntropn). ,,vui 

Xbrougliout Ibi. nporotlon tl.o .kio -n- kopt very d.nrp, .vM.r l.oing .praoklod 

upon it at frequent 
iiitorvak Tiic pac¬ 
ing occupied from 
9 n.m, (Ul noon, wlieu 
the skill wee romored 
And returned to the 
water till 1 p.m., 
wbon It woa again 
taken out end ro-pegged. 
ware brought Into use. 



nok. i.Zinah. 


Scroping wos tben ronawod, but thie time other tools 
ware brongnt into use, and tbo Imd aside. Thai* era known m 

and very CQuaiderably hi tbeir conetruiMion- A epecirncQ of ^ 
rFiee. 5 end 6)* used on the prasaiil occealon was secured by ma, aod will be foiwl 

r^ms o( tbe 1 iirtr.mcuU se iUestistwl by *«>. 2, r., sud e, ^bet wl.h .p<«lni«s ot 
the skln^ Jo process of drsrtiie and fluiidied, a« eahlblwd ‘o BaokflsU Massum, For these ws 
bare to thsok Ur. Vaoehso-Kliby.—H. L. R- 
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ill tlio uollectiou. It is only ii{«eesinry to any that the oiio iniute hy ilrirlng naiU 
ilirough a rounded block of wood 6) in tlio least antisfactory nf tho two. Only 
two kinds of wood Ic^id tlieineolTefl to the projior constnietlou of the block, rie., 

that of the 
'm (innii tree 
(from Ciio 
HOid fmlt of 
which a lie* 
licioiisly IT- 
freshing but, 
highly.iotoxi. 

rnting drink I» browed), mid of 'mKiwuHe, tlio wild flg. Tlieeo woods shrink upon tlio 
nielal eml hold the, nails firmly In position, which no other local wood will do, Tlio 
specimen procured Is of *wG<»b wood. These ’z'i-nHAlir>findlwi are used upon the 
•nrfaco with a series of oriss.orwia strokes, that Is, in snob a manner as ro prodnee 
(icinporery) marks upon the cnliclo reNOmbling “ croas-hetehlng'* in pencil drawing, 
About an hoar after tliese 'st.uifAfuaNtf/ian wore brooglit Into use a dlstlnrc nap 
(Zulu '/HStndo) beeaino tIsIUIo on tho skin, aud at once other instruments (ns 1 
must ctll them) were taken np and werkod In cniijauction with tho 'xi-iidhlteartfi/wn. 
i'hosa simple but highly efioctivo iiiscmments were none otbor than tho broad lenves of 
tho ‘rnfflrrbd (a species of aloe or cactus bearing brilllaut omng6.ied flowers, and 
whose leave* are burnt In the firs, the ash hoing thoa finely powdered and ossd in 
the preparation of the native Ufftnni or suufl). The Indlvidoal leaves iiai^il for 
the ppr|>oso of raising & 
imp on skins Is siyletl 

tHInfta. The leaf is scored Htrai. am usta tea sa*aK«ws T-i 'nataMse. smi.um. 

slightly down the mid-rib, 

then dnijbl»] over, lied with a piece of grass * ro^xt, and the cnioJ hooked tberns 
removed from the portion held ii> the hand, (I iiave itot scoured a leaf of ^Is 

aloe, blit will endenvoHi’ to do so lotor on.) Tlio method of nsleg the iMlaba Is 

ns follows; The leaf Is ont nbnnt 18 Inches In loDgth. and is held In either hand 
at tbo base, the polo ted end away from tho oporetor and tbe thoros (bus to mod 
towards the point, Tbe losimmoot is ibon worked forwards and backwanls. tbo 
eflbolive stroke helug the forwent ono (away from (he operator), as in the drawdisek 
K la slightly ralsoJ from the surface of the skin. 

It rosy be mentioned here that In tbe days prior to tbe intrMnctioo of fooriijg 
wire, soils. Ac. Into the oenntry tbe entire work of the 'xi’ndhlKaHdlm wm 
performed with tboso '/nt/Iaba leaves, just as tbe work of the 'maset)tbo wne 
p<rfoitne<l with iron instnnnente of uative manufacture—’now nnproonmblc, 

'2i-udfilmindlva and iHfabn woi’e now plied vlgoronaly UDtil 4 p.m., the skin 
being constantly moiitooed throughout tLo< whole period, and theo it was removed 

from the pegs and re- 

tuniod to (lie river for 

tho nighu 

On the following morn¬ 
ing work vrsB rOHiKaed, 
tlie skin being ro-pegged. 
Tbe ei~ndAlioandl\Ba end 
iUlaha were egaio re¬ 
quisitioned, and for three 
hours the work progressed steadily, A critical stage was now eoMratl upoo, as 
the use of the 'ti-ndAlvandlwa had to bo discontlDucd at a cortaio poiut. tnd 
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A number Af tMU were medu for ihe purpose of sseeruitrving if tbaC polut Lad 
been reached. The priucipal and simplcat test appeareil to be running tlie (inj^ars 
over the surface of the skin with cbe hands held as in piano playing, when the 
touch conveyed the desired informal on lo the operator. Another plan was lo feel 
(Lo surface with four fingers of one Land, and paaeinj( Che other btod imdernealli 

Che skiu with the fingers in jnxtaposllioQ Co those of 
the ocher hand. Co test the skis between them. A 
third teat was made by rMoolDg a stout needle inC^ the 
skin from above, the ease or ocberwiee whli wldeb it 
entered lormhkg the desired test. 

It waseoneidereil well todiscard the 'zi-HdhlM’andltoa^ 
and from this tine the iHlubn alone were used. Their 
harsh, powerful thorns very soon raised a nap on the 
surface, and after two hours more of vigorous work the 
skin was left an boor. Uesuming work at 2 p.m. 
the ecraping prucess was Jcelared comple ted at d.SO p.m. 

A Quantity of clean water was then thrown over 
the surface of the skin, and by using the baoks of 
sheath'knives, pieces of plank, ate., it was squecead 
alniost dry. 

The skin then preseuced the appecraiioe of a white blanket with a eloso, short * 
nap; upon patting this nap with the flngeis the skin below was seen to l« 
greyish‘blue In colour, owing to the roots of the hair shewing through. 

The ekiu was then troatod with .Che following: 3 Ibe. maize meal mixed 
with cold water Co iho eonslslanoy of thin grqel. This was rubbed lightly over 
the dressed surface for fifteen minatos, and the whole was left dry. The object 
altaloed' was cha ''clearing" of tlie ’mrewdo (uap), aud getting rid of all ten* 
deiiriy to lunch up. That night the skin was placed In a native hut, and early 
noxc morning agam put out to dry. This hslug accvompllnhed, the skin woe onoc 
more drawn out of the pegs, But thie time with the ie*** tide upptfmo$t, and the 
opomtori, taking their’winxewie In hand, proceeded to scrape the hair off completely. 

Meanwhile the material for lofcenlng the skin (or, as it may now be termed, 
the 'vdxcabn b native woman's pettycoal) was belag prepared. 

Three substAuces are osud fur ells purpose, vli. 

1. Tbo keroeli of the nni« contained In the very astringent plums kuown as 
(<»yflUTm«fKfu4K,* These 'grow upon a bushy shrub (the um/unduiuku) found in 
the bush country (not on the higher and more open bills), aud which attains a 
height of about 15 fool. Speciuieoe are forwainled of these nuts, the kornele of 
which are of a very oily narure. This substance proUuwa the cleanest reeulta as 



well na the most 
odourless; it Is 
usually tlic most 
qjixily obtain- 


T.^UAKObOLO SKiy PlUaiRO TOOL tit tMX BajTIBS HOeSOtf. 

Fioa "I.onl PrvhliCorle Implsmeots." By E. ?. Kendall and B. Ling Botb. 
. . JienitUU Jflit Seriss, Xo. )3» IViS, p. 12. 

i. The kei'- 


able, and tliero- 
fore uioat fro- 
onentlT used. 



nels of the uQta oC the castor oil plant, wAfnA«w, wbicli of course Is well known. 
It produces dlity results, aud an evil odour and of gt'cat permanency, but reoders tbe 


* The auc has boea ideotlAed at the Iloyal Eotantio OAitlena, Eew. as the fruit of Xiu^-nla 
L. R. 
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material txtremely soft. Ic 1^4, I fan«/. (iref&rred bj (Jio nativo ^volDell wlko Wfir 
<bc (iysidteabay and who aro iu uo waj tnennvenie»&o<l \ty (ii« otfeiisivo Hin«ll. 

3. Tbo brain a of cattle, or >Tild ptnie. Tbia proUnoee fuirl/ <'le(vn 

rMuUa and on too offanaivo odour nfter nbont ux mcntha’ use, but during 
that p«r:o<i of probntion tbo gasmont la about as ovj| a thing na can well txs 
Imagined. 

The 'iHfifundiiluAu nuU wore iiacil on (ha proaont oooaaion. About two pints of 
(ba shaliod kanialn wore ground up into a ^uck paste upon a natiro grlndn'otkOi (hia 
pMte being than inivad into about ihraa pinte of water “jiut ofT tlio boil/* when n 
thin brownlab'Ooloured gruel, oxtromoly oily and aoft u> the toueb, rasnitod. 

Tlio ‘iidwfilM wae now placail on tlto grass (after ()io dried malzo'ineal hiul 
liaoQ ahakon olT) prepared aide up, and Che hot liquid pen rod over It, Iba latter belog 
lliorougbly biic ligbtly nibbed into the nap for ton inloiiteH. Tbia done tho 
was rolled np tightly, and green damp leaves of any tree or shrnb bound round 
it, and the whole enclosed tightly In a piece of wteklng. Thus it mlgbt remain 
indedultaly, hut of ncctttifif for only aa long ns was iwjnired to caablo the prepsri* 
tion to soak in thoroughiy. In tba prosoet insUnoo it waa removed 48 hours later, 
when tbe final operation of MvAfS'ing (nibbing aoft) was commonced. This is dono 
oxofltiy in the same way an any orriiuavy Hkln Is S/(ulo>ed, the operator sitting down 
In the shade, and nibbiag and CwUthig one pare of the skin, hold in one haod, npon 
nnotliei' portion bold in the oUior bund. This work was dono ac odd times, but 
when put away wan always slmllnrly i*o||ed 14 *, bound in leaves, him I enuloxed In 
xseking. 

AriogeLher the siuAa'Ing took about eight hours to complete. 

On osareiiiing the dresHod piece It will probably be smii that ihe nap is lying 
pressed down. The garmeitt ebonld ho held up between two people, one of whom 
with a thin Supple ewitoh strlkoe the aur/ooo sharply at dlffereut poinia, wLoo the 
nap at once rises. Ae muob of tJie longtli of ibe swlteb as possible shonld.be 
permitted to fall ni>on the eurface, not merely n few inchee of tbe.poloc. 

It only remains to esy that tbo "kins el male Animals produce tiie longest oap 
or 'mttndff, and thou of full grown anlznaU a longer bap than those of younger 
animals. F. VXtTGHAN.KrRBT. 

Papua: Ethnograpliy- Murray: Ray. 

Th« Pwopla mnd Lansuag:* lsatw««n th« Fly and Strickland Ai 
Rivara, Papua, tko Men. J. I*. Murray, LnuUnanl-Gottmor of fcT 
Popua. CowimtinicaUd, vith h>j 6\ //. Roy. 

Ills BxcelleDcy the Hon. J. W*. P. Miuray, LleuteDauc-Goveroor of Papua, Lu 
very klodlj sent me a vooabiilory, collected by himself and tbe resident magistrate 
for the Woetcrik Division (Mr. h. D. Burrows), during a visit <0 Dake Murray, 
a large swampy tract which lies ia tbe augle formed hy the junction of the 
Fly Biva' wltli the buIcklAod, In Western Papua, about 7* S. Jat. and 141^ 80' £. 
long. 

The Inke is reached by aficendlng the Herbert Siver, a tributary of the Siiiek* 
lend, for about 18 mtlea. It is a large sliest of water, dotted with innumerable 
islaoda. Ro\iQd the hacks and Isla&de a grass is growing whicli seemn to be 
extendiog ioio the lake, and has already covered a large area of it. Thin Is, in 
parte, strong eaoagb to support a roan walkiog 00 it. Tbo natives use a paddle 
with a broad, round, dat blade, which eaables them to press down tbe grass and 
pass over Ic ia their canoes. Tbe clear water is about 2d n^Ues long,'and at the 
widest about 4 or 5 miles. A depth of S fathoms Is not uncommon, 

1/ako Murray was discovered hy Messrs. Mossy.Baker aud Burrows In June 
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1913. They $, viUege on cLe leke railed Uota, biiC tliie vok foood to bo 

Oeeerled when Mr. Unnny vieitcd it In April 1914. l^m Mr. Murray's iotereeting 
nerounC iu tie ^nnuai Bepori for tbo year 19!3-U| I extract and condeneo ibe 
foliowinjif uotice of tho people In thle region. 

I'bree vllkgee (uniieiood*) were vietCec). The hrec of these (village A) woe 
about 4 miles inland from the east honk of the Ply Ktver. end about SOO miles 
from tbe xnoulh. The second (tillage B) was on the west bonk of tbe FJ/i obiHit 
100 miles Cortlier on. These two aro called by Mr. Murray the villagee of the 
Ut A|kril and 4th Ai>rl( roepectirely. Tbe tlilrd village w>u^ on l^akc Murray, about 
80 or 40 miles disuot fiona tillage A. 

Kativoe eeeu on the banks of tbe rirers and in tbe three villages all appeared 
to be of tbe same typo, and to reoemble tho natlvee of tbo Uoralieail River and 
chn axiroine west more than any others wiili whom Mr. Murray wan ac^uslnted. 
** They seoraod^ however, to bo very much lighter In colour than iho Morehood 
people, and where the skis could be seen (it was geaerolly plaelered with mud or 

olay) it sesmed to be tery inuoh fairer then that of onr KIwai police->fsirer eten 

than that of the Motu erew.’* Tbe natlvoa of village 13 **di«I not sppoar to eoiour 
tbcmieivM at all —a marked eootrosi to the people lower down.*’ In the other 
villegoe the people plssUi^ed themnelveN with vlay^reJi yellow, hrown-^nd In 
both of (hem a nan was seen eoveiwd from boofl to foot with white colouring 
matter. 

The hair in all the villages woe/* geo orally speaking, string-dreosed lit a similar 
way, plaited into long ringlets, eoinetlntes with oanc or berk. Some of the people 
seen on tbo Strickland hod caps of ploitotl siiiug or Kress,*' but these were not seen 
tn (he villsKSs. . 

" Near the lake eonio of tho mon were nbavod on the upper and lover lip. 

bnt woie Ho wing wblskors, with whloh rheir hoard s. divldetl In tbe cooiro, formed 

part. 

*^Tiie dress of the people was ur>( elabnrnto, and consintod almost entirely of 
a nut. The nut was worn on the ffhn/ penis, ood bold in poiitioo by seriogs or 
threads, wltioh were attached sometimes to a bolt, sometimea to tbe waist of the 
wearer" Mr. Murray ‘^saw only one niAu (in village B) wearing a ebell, ihoiig)\ 
kIiuIIs xvoro almost inilverrally worn at village A. and were coannoo on Loko Murrey, 
though on l«ako Murray many wore nnte. When the ebell la worn, tbe peoia is 
placed inside It, the hook or top of tho shell Is placed ontwerds, aad ths whole Is 
lUHiniahied (m iu the case cf the luic) in a moro or lees upright posltlou " He saw 
" no man In this village (i.r., Jt) wlio wore anything in the natore of a ramli or a 
gnise oruameiit, or oovorliig at tho waist, higher In front or belHnd." Olimpses of 
the women seemed to show that choy were viothed in w])at is known os ''a fore 
and oft fcmi’—that is,a ram oi gross periicoiu worn round tho waist and eovcrmi? 
tbe baok aikI front, but open st tlw sides. 

At viUago A tbe women comiuouly wore a booil and cloak uombined. roocLlng 
below tbe knees, and m&do of hark, wbereits nt tbe lake nothing of tbe kind was 
noticed." 

to tbe other villages tbo uso of a gross covering for the pceieriors (men's), 
whiob was often exaggeratod by way of oriiHmonC into u tall, was more comiron at 
Lake Murray tlioii io village A. 

All the natives used bowa and arrows, with eouc gauntlets more aubstontiai 

* Ur, Uurrty distmgalsbcs these by lbs iAt^ on which he vlsital tbea, in April ood 
4tli April. 

t JUmi is n t^oaiol term o sed by Buropsaiut In Papas for s native petUoosI of grM. It is 
tbe Mot n won! rasii. It ba^^, o( conm, diServot oainea tfid eh spec aaoag diderent tribes 
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(Uau those seen elaowhorc. In vUlajjo R tlw people wert ioimd “ vwlng euii-w^ioa 
of solid pi&ce:» of Armour, npiiaroDtly completely Rrrow-j)roof, light ftnd sur- 
vlce*blo, roedlly slipped on or off, protflcthig Wlh front back, end resoliiiiK 
bolow the waist. Tlieso cuIrMHCs 'vove wj fltt&d to the body w to keep np without 
ahouUler*8trapi, nnd to cover all bnt the upper pari of iho cheat, wLilo leaving free 
play CO tbe arms, To pot them on and wko them off tbo oativea ellppod them over 
their foot, They aro called, ajjparcntly, TVm.” Mr. Murray no We that only one of 
tlie«e e\draaftea has previously Uen found io (British) Papua (in 1876, hy D'Alberlii*. 
U, p. 125-6), hut they have beoii found inotbei parte of Now Guinea, They were 
n<it known Co tho people of village A or to those of J.ake Murray. 

CInba were seen only ae village B; these wore made of alone widi u curieua 
egg-shaped head, tppareolly of qoarte, with a hole pierced through it louglhwise into 
which II handle was 6Cied. 

Mr, Murray notes a differeiico belweeti tho big or eoxnmunol heme of village A 
and that of tbe lake. ''The big house of the former village was simply a largo 
open airy hnllding with wide en(ranee at each end stneked with all aoriH of trophies 
and valuable objects, e.g., nttiffed heads, jnw*beiies, aiul * 01110 ? rello* apparently of 
friends or relations, drums, bowa and arrow*—whereas, the lieuM at a deserted village 
which we visited on die lake was a much more elaborate atriictin’u. The vjllage ba<l 
only been reeently ebandoned; it had been raided and some of the defenders killed, 
and tlie Inhabitants hatl afterwards returiiod. burled the dead (or rnthor their headless 
trunks, for of eoiirae the heads would he onrrled off by tlie victors), rmnoved all their 
property that was left, and built a new village elaewhere. Such et leaat was the 
inlorpretadeu plaoed by the polioe upon the general condition of the place, especially 
some graves which we fouod In frout and inaido the heuso, each one of whlcli wna 
marked by two arrows which bad been stiiek in the ground; the ari’ows had then 
been eplU and a stick InaerteJ, the whole Baking a ruugb kind of cross. 

"The r<ake Murray Jiouae ilhfbrsd from tbe other first of all In eliepe—(or It 
lied a high overhanging ciiireneo like ihe houses In die Purarl Delta—and, secondly, 
III die fact that the front wee almost blocked by a wall of sego palm whieb only 
allowed eotrance by a very lew end nairow aperture. luslde there was a barrier of 
si mi I at' naterial down the caotre,' and berrieie aeroas, and there wsr« also relied 
platfoim^-all quite dlfferoat from the house at tbe other village.” 

Tbe bouses of vikjage B "wore remarkable, sntd ualike any 1 have seeu eUc* 
where, for they were built in, or rather louod, trees, and yet differed from ordinary 
tree houaes la the fiiot that they were also supported, by pi lee. The ordinary tree 
house Is built lu a tree, in much the samo way that an ordinary bird's nast is built 
in a tree, aod h supported by the brnuebes, hut io these booses the tree tronk is 
need ns a support, end the branches are uot used at all ■, in fact, io those wLloh I 
naw. tbe brauebes bad been lopped off. There were sight of these houses in the 
village of 4th April (village B), and seven exactly similar had been seeu tho day 
before. Of these latter (wbieb were deserted) oue, wIilcU X particularly examloed, 
wati huUc of five big live trees (one particularly large ooe), one or two smeller live 
trees, and about thirty posts; the floor was 42 feet from the ground. A ladder !«! 
up into this hoiua; A. C. Gegera ascended U and found m die bouse some flsli 
aod alligetoi* bones, the bud of a pig, &«., but no woapoos or implemente.” 

^Tbase housee wore loopbolod. Tho first two we saw bad respactivsly uloo 
aud twelve loopholes aymmetrictlly arraDged on ibo side facing the river, and the 
othare had about tbe sane number.” 

In the big boose at village A beads were found stuffed like chose found on tho 
Strickland, and dea^ribed by D'Albertls (II, pp. Mr. Murray uotes that 
D'Albertis was mis caked in regarding tbe aknll as having **been removed by means 
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of ft tong cut at tiift neck." Tbougti ttic long cut ie made ut tht back ftn<l tbo 
skin drawn forward ovor tbo facft. (bo fleftb bang removod and repinced witb olay 
or fibre, tbo akoll ie not removed; it la tliero all Che timo." 

"The canoea (of Till ago A bnd tlie lake) aeem to bo Clio Bome, and aro of tho 
hHme tjpe aa tl> 0 M of village B, but immeftaurably anperior, ho j» to be expected, 
aeeing that the Inlmblunta of tho lMt*Dientioned village are probably to bo claeaed 
)>rimarUy aabuahinon. The beat crkoooa (made, like all tbe river canoea 1 have eeeu. 
one of a aiiigle tree trunk wltltonc outrigger) can bold twenty men ; tliey have a flat 
protnberaiico at the end like a platform, upon which a man can atand." 

In all the viUagoa the dog waa domes dented, bite not apparently tlie pig. ** At 
leant no village piga vrerA though tlte wild boor wae known and boar'H tuaka 
naed aa oniamenta." 

Tobaceo wee known aod plots were seen at all tbe villagea, and some, at leaet, 
on ibe Ply, know the amall kind of betel called wrori-c by tho Motii. “A few sago 
l>alma were seen on the Fly. and were probably piestiful, for niosc liousoa wore built 
with sago palm, at any race ou the lake, and instntmonta for tbe manufacture 
of eago Ware amoug tbe articles fo\iiid in aomu of tlie shelcora ou the hank of 
tbe Ply." Village B bad a guo*l gardeu. with bannnae. taro, and a yam 
(knuwo io Uiwai aa Utot). Sugar cuue was lued here, alul woe seen aluo at Lake 
Murray, 

Tbe Fly waa again aaceudad by Mesurs. II. J. Byan and S. t). Burrows Id 
M ay. launob wae stranded on one of tbo oppor trlbuurios above Larlo 

Back for five months, and when tbay i'oacli«<l the main river again thoy were 
straeded oo a sandbank for tbirteoit days. 

Mr. Murray notes in the .dnnxof Eipori for 1914-15: The native population 
|)etwfeo tbe Fly and Scrieklatnl Rivera appear* to be ioeouildorable, and tlioaa whom 
tbe party (Mesars, Ryan and Burro we) met offered no very vomarkabla peouliarltiea i 
but among tbe luimerous vUlcom who came to see them while they were on the 
sundbauk In the Fly were a party of aix, who, If they may bo taken ae a fair type 
of tbeir tribe, might poselbly be olaaslfted aa pygtoiee, or, more probably, aa a mixed 
race deaoauded from pygmies aud pcopla el ordinary ate taro. *‘On tbe touch day," 
auya Mr. Burrow*, la bis report, “six men came, and from what ooold be gathered 
they flame from tho mountains, aud wore only on a visit to ibelr friends. These 
men wore remarkably small, but splendidly built. They all aaaanred from 
4 It, 10 In. to 4 (U Hi III. iu bclgliL, end one, tiie most iinrdy, went 87 In. 
chest meaeuremeot." 

N 

Lakdvaox. 

Tbo vocabulary collected at I^kc Murray oooslets only of ftfty-ioveu worda, but 
abort an It Is, It provea to bo of conaldewbla iniereet. On looking through it, lomo 
word* seemed so much like tbo language of ibo Morauko tribe (f.c., tho people 
BometimoB called Tiigeii), that a closer comparison was mode with languages at the 
western end of British Pepuo, aad those cempai'lsotis appareetly ostabllsb a cooneotion 
between tbe people of Lake Murray and those fnrtiier west tlraa tho Klwai, who 
occapy tlie delta of the Fly lUvcr end the adjacent coast. Tbe vocabulary thus 
siipporU Mr, Murray'- observation, quoted In tbe earlier part of tble note, that Cba 
native* of ibis region “rasaraWed tho Morebead peoi)le.” If this be so. tbe tribe* 
coiioecllng tbe Merauk* with tbo people about Lake Murray may be looked for in 
ibe country extending from tbe Middle Fly River to tiie upper watere of the Waai 
KusBR, Morebond, Beusbacli, aiul Meranke rlvere, that is, inland, rather than along 
tbo coast, Notbing is knowu of the Isuguogea of tbe uoHhem part of tills region, 
but there ore a few anpareiit rosemblaucea between words from Lake Murray and 
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tho« from tLo rj?W8 iii tbo soulh. Mr. 2i\mhfa ct tli« l4iiguage ftt 

LtVs Miirraj', collacted !u Jaruary 1917, is a» follows 


RngliaK. 


Arm • 

Awfiw • 

Aw«vr*giiAnl • 

lj«0 (fn 

Baonnn • 

Bsl( • 

Cn>Mb«lt • 

BIrI or tiusk * 

Btm • 

BraMt. 

Brauc nniiiaooC (meUtCNOf 
|)ia»0. 

Bu»oeli 
O400» • 

0*l» • 

ClMtHa (tlf ug) 

Co«Mut 

Bar 

Xw oniMMiit(Sf Abro) 

Btt>rlng 
Xtftb, soil 
lys . 

Fms • 

Xssihor ornnmont 
foot • 

4>9uni • 

Hair of Iho head 
Rsml • 

HsAti * 

Kobl nniArBCMt ((sat Mrs) 


lAko Ukimy. 

Hsugniift, MAfanu 
]iU8lhl. 

Avn. 

lUtpoluV 

H^gusa. 

flan.’ 

falfl. 

MTi. 

|)0tn. 

ilaniu. 

k^iL 

naniida. 

Suti Kutt. 

wooflK, boka 

kamVt 

fMoaml. 

■nko*uo<l^ 

nanii 

l<ol. 

klal OiMB*)' 
iema. 
si Ada. 
ffOfA. 


f. 


am La. 

moQSO. 

katu. 


RAgtiah. 


HOUM 
Log - 
Lima 
Month 
'}favd 

2feoJclAM (boadi) 

Hrckiaca OlA|r»* toctb) 
>tlpplo 
Vim 

Niiao'bono • 

?aac))a 

¥tM» 

PjM 

I'kibic ant • 

PdlHesbol) • 

Skill 

Sugar CHAO « 

Sun • 

Tooth • 

TMticls' 

■Vtiig\y 

TAbaoen (uoUva) 

Tomaba«k (SuroiisaB) 

ViBQ (plailM hi Co liAir bo* 
hind) 

WAl«r 
VFM-kot* • 

On«. . • • 

Two •• • 


lAko Murray. 


kgl ite, fa. 

kaabng. 

aging), 

lagu. 

tlnrami. 

wab. 

iiiir«aki. 

taco. 

kls(. 

E tlAl'klsi. 

via. 

bo. 

oaokova. 

All kOwQp 

blva. 

OUIK. 

sskai), limakn. 
kA*ta. 

kAma 

C;. 

kagai. 

kaaba. 

kiBAm. 

nla. 

molu. 

Mikoa 

■iiigi. 


In the Annual Raporf, 191S-14, Mi. A. Lyons, apecklng of wme of tlie 
languiigoe between the V^sai Kuaee and the Nothariando botinhary, oeys, on tbe 
niilliorlty of Mr. J. A. W. Coonen, that they *' show acma I'isomblenoe to the 
laDgaage of the Murlnde Nim or Tngeri, and a lltUe nloo to cho Jey leoguege of 
tlie Upper MerRuko HWar." Tbe Joy woixle quoted—dam^e (errow), bvi (aogo), 
mine (hoed), (one)—compered with tbe words namp, nambi (errow)» 

bi (eego). moru (bead), niaMdi and nambi (ooe), used in severe! laaguegca apokou 
inland 00 t!ie Morobead aud between tbe Waei Kusaa and Morebead. None of 
tbese, howeror, appear In tbe Lake Murray xocabulary, with the doubtful exception 
of the word for bead. 


Appaienl likeaeuee between t!ie Lake Murray and Merauke words are tbe 
following 5— 

Am* r dbjifa/e, ewyan*. Toro (Bensbach lUver) ea^ar, Uerauke tnyan (a bloat Unboo arTOW> 
‘BAoans: Ifapii. Uerauko mjrit. La Buagu (HoKbeid Rirar) a banana Is viMn. 

Balt: Ohiieuu. Msrauks s^iu. 

Ooeonut: W«n^, Mta. Mstauko lo Baogu («flonot), lek (polnl of wonut). 

Bax t AawMf. Ueranke Aankil. « 

Head! Mongo. One authority bis Haiaake but aaotbcr has for head."* Parb 

(Waal Eutta h.) ••nr bead, Dungarwab M«r>ftieed head, ia which hiood is “booo.' 

HMd oroameot (/mtftertj; Isru. Uetauke kn prd (otnaaaeaC of cuowary (eatbers oo the bead 
baogiag down bebind). 

House: Sii-ika, fa. Uemoka oAa. 

Maral: XWihfAi. Keranke / ' 

Paddie ; Jsvw, Uerauke kovio. 

Tine plaited Is balr: Aiwa. Meranka imni (a long plait ot hair hanging down to tbo mlddJs of 
the back). JR in tbe IsUm Unrray word aijp«ai« to mean “hair." r/. Vocabulary. 
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Otl)er AimnarltiM wjtU languages betwwn the WiuhI Kussa R. and Merauke 
are 

Cuoe r Xa^MA. Donganeb Parb to^H. 

Kdr of the bead: Oi. Qf. DvngvwAb jih In wffrJJJ (WO, I'uh ^ in M i-Jib <balr). iw, 
ntH faean "bad." 

Hand : Xe*4e. Uunier^eab tfndt, Parb teH4. 

Leg f Xambtf. Range tatoJebe foot, Dnngerwab ilCioot). l^afb (foobwlo), 

Uooth : Bnogu danka, 

1 And DO likenessM bstweou the Kiwal of the Fly Delta and tU lake Murray 
wonU, but A few reaemble tliow of leoguages of the Lower Fly end Ungiiegee 
Itetwoen the Fly and Waal ICiissa. 

(taaoe: Xofvs. I'agnte Fly) Auwm. 

Feather oroAmeBt: Ab«4. Dabu (Weet ot Ktwni) }kja. 

Uootb; lafu. Kunisi and Uaetogara (betwaao Debu and ElwaJ) iiig4. 

Teeth; JQtmA. TagoU laA (uatb), n«(rama (Lower Fly) Ham (mootb and toeth) 

Water t Xta. JIbu (between Dabu and Klwal) a/e, KnnJnl a/^ Bagllad (Mel Kuesa lUvor, between 
Dabu and Wael Euiea) 

Pur tier iBforraaiiofi from tho Lake Murray region will be ft wailed vItU Intoroal. 

StDKRV H. RAY. 


Ibo 1 Folk-tales. 


Thomas. 


•tcpl«a (AbgtP*et) from th« Awi^ NoisKbouphoed (ID. Hi; /f. OJj 

W', Thomof. 

7. TToj.v Gtai.. 

Tbfl glrla said they would ilanoo for AkfjunemHdo (towo). All the girls 
oolleoted and good dancers wore picked, One ooiild not go beoanao elte was not 
floe. The others epat oo her end blew tlieir tjoeee at her aud knookod her en tbe 
head with their linnds. 

8iiB followoil then, rooched water, nnd said, “Let me tell you whol hftppeJied.* 
elo. The water said, “Waeb.” Then *he went en- 

Sho met a woman ehaviog her daughter's bead, and told her. The women 
Hftid, Let me ehave your head/’ Then «bo wenl on. 

Bhu saw awomaa grinding oamwood and told her. She got camwood and Uien 


went oiu 

Hhe saw people mark log uli.* 9bc got wW aud wont on. 

8)»e saw a man making cloth. Hho got cloth for her weisC and eboulder and 
hood autl went on. 

Hhe saw a man maklog dki bcadi*. She gel many and went on. 

She saw ft man onttiug Ivory. 8ho got anklets and bi'acelots end woni on. 

She oamo to the dancing plaoe. “Who la that?’' they aald. “Perhaps that 

The women fttilsbed Uie dacoe. TheJt the yooog moo picked wivee, hut all 
acud they wanted the ugly girl. So Hie others cried eod went home. 

e. ToRTois* AHi> Akin ate. 

The tortoiae oallo*I the aolmals, He said he would wrestle, and all tbe anlmale 
were to tie on good olotb. “All right." they said. All hot the tortoiae bad cloth. 
Tbe torlolse went to all akvru and took bark, beat it and put it ou. 

The loitoiee said, "Wbon we wrestle, knock each other down on tbe etone.” 
“AU right.” they said. Jfwuku (like bueh cat) and alani wrestled and Nwuku 
"knocked” awwt on the atone, so that it nearly died. 

Tbe tortoiae out off the ear of hla own goat [tbe tortoiae bed killed tbe goat 

and taken the meat to tbe pla«^ ___ 

' - _ — — airkiag tbe body. 

f Xfcrai, a Mod of artine; «*«*<, "brea<i fruit"} eiftato. oU bean. 
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The «)rU)j»o ilrknooil end guvo the om m Nwukii to eet. All the anlmnU 
denced, aeog, and went lionie. 

The 'torlolH® aeked Kwuku for Uio ©aj. Nwokn j«aid he berl nothing, lie 
offered food and *onp. “All rlfbt;' eeld the torloiee, aod went borne. The enimalK 
lOTo. "WL? illd von nlve a ureeeut to Nwukn and thou Ksk for it biusk?” 


met there. 


WLj ilid y 

they aeked. 

The tortoiao Miul, “All right? go homo; tho goat wm mine.” “All right,’ 
•iaid they, and wont homo. 

The torloiae called the noimala to naorifieo to Kkweuan (whlob it the alw of 
tortolie). They collected yaroa. The tortolte wid, “Cleaix the yams and put them 
in one The tonoiee put one email red yam in. They cooked the yome. 

Then they took them out and ell were change*! Into red jame, and they gar© them 
to tlio tertolec. The tortolee ato aome and told them to tako tlie yame ea a preeont 
from him. 

Oo the day of another eactlflco to Ekweneu the wrioiee told thorn to put yema 
In ft jiot. The auiinaU said. “No ; each have hie own pot.” Then they cooked 
them. Whou the yama wore <loiio iho animal* ate. Tho tortolee cooked oxie etnall 
rod yam and ate It, bitt It wft* not enough. Uo threw the water away aooroU^ in 
the bu"h and oallod the aulmaU to aeo. “Mwe oarrleil off all tho yarns of anlmaU 
•• tho otlier day; to-day It ho* oarMod off inliio “ So tho anlmale hiought yan>a 
for tho torlnlie; ihoii wlvoi gave nkbuka and afiit ^eh (tomato leaf), aud tho 
tortolee gave tho ratna to tho women ai a prosent. 

One day the tort©Iso naitl, “Apia will make h foaat for ue to«lay; Apia liven 
•* on a tree. I am yonr father, Init I Itave no wing* to fly to Apia.” “Ail right," 
they said, “wo euch will give a feather and yoo will get wings to fly.” Tho 
tortolee flew; they reached Apia's plaeo. The tortolee said, “Tonjay J will name 
my ohllOrtu/' Ho oallod one Nr'y« '*)• other *Ummino (you all). 

Apla cooked food, put It down, and said, “Nfolye.” Tho tortoise said, “That 
“ ie for my child.” Then tho tortoise and N$nlyo ato. The aniraali said, “Let us 
go,” and all flew to tho Ireko troe. They said, “Let each take hli own feathers 
“ from the tortolee.” The tojtolse ealldd to Ilia wife to put a heap at eaod at the 
of (he Iroko, Tho tortoise fell on tho sand and broke. “Now that you 
•• kill mo, And eomeoDO to mw me up.” Amim oalled Orira (graeehopper); it 
aewod his ho<ly. The torwiae said, “I have no money." “Then break me and sow 
mo up," said the grai*bepp«r. “I don’t koow how to eew,“ replied the tortoise. 
The tortoise brought Uli and told Orira he would mark It; It wae too while. 
‘*K\i right" he said, and markod it, cud the graeehopper becamo black. “Now 
“ you are black I cao't pay yon for sowing me up," he said. “All right,” aald the 
graeihopper- 

9. Tk» Tortdisb axp tk* Hoiisbill { Apm ). 

The tortolee sout bis eon to apia for Are. The boy got there and saw npin 
roasting nute ? It gave one to tbe Itoy and put Are on the sherd. The boy did not 
know a nut. ao lie carried it homo and gave it to the tortolee. “Let me eat it; 
“ I am an old man," Tha tortoise went and put the fire la the water, and eent 
the boy to apia for fire. “The boy want aud played; I never saw him here," fmid 
apia. "Let roe help you eat outs," said tbe tortoise. So the tortoise ate tliree or 
four at once, apia one. “ You eat all my nuts" said apia. “Where did you get 
those DUta?" tbe tortoise aekod. “From the raid die of the river. Take two big 
" yams, roast tbem, aod pot palm oil; pot them in a bag, and put this In mpio, 
“ Then you lake it from the other side and hang It on your eboolder. But don’t 
look iDside, Then you get many nuts.” The tortoise took tbe fire, smd goodbye. 
He went outside to npio, und went into the hag when aptVz pnt it there. Apia 
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How to tbs rlrer ftml piU n«t« hi bui,'- Tho torroiM cut a bolo in tb« botloiu of 
tlio bag, and ate jaros and all niita npia bad piu in tlio bag. 

Apia toiioliod the bag, and said, “JJa luite ; 3 moat took." He aa^^ the V'rToix» 
and put the bag oa » tree, Ailed it, and Hew away. 

Tlie tortoise took one leaf, mailo ^git (double loop), threw it ia the rivoi, and 
said : ''If the riror awallewe 6gb, it will ewallow mo; if not it will not aw^low 

me;' Je did not sink. The toru>i*e fell, tbe Hah camo, aod tbo tortoiao eaid to 

thorn t “Carry mo oau" So tlioy carriod him out. "My haod Luna me/' he said. 
“ Dig a bole, and aome go inaide and some carry me." The fl(di eaid they could 

imt all go in, so tbo tortolao sent to eome to collect dry grass. Then the toriolw 

said: "All go inside." He covered ibom with gtae» and eet fire, and the fieb 
iiimpo*! out, and eome wore killed. He put them in a pot Near hla own boiieo 
ho mot an olapliani. and wont into tbo bneli. But tbe elephant aaw him, and calleil 
after l>lw. " What aro you dolug ?" '* 1 delwauie," lie aaiJ : " wait." Tho elcpbAiu 
called again, and tho tortoiee ropMod. "Wait.” Then he took some white pcpiier. 
put on dung, and said, "Auswor.”, The elepbaut called, and the pepper answered. 
Then the tortofso carried the fieh liome. The* olepliant followed. The flah vroru 
cooked- The elephant catao in, caught the torieise. and pm Idm nmlor u wood 
vessel, which ho set on. The elephant ato Uie fi-h, and pnt tho bone undor the 
wood ^o«el,and sat on it •' Vmi eat goo-1 fish nw\ put tbo l>ono under the vssse), 
said the torlclse. '‘What?" said tbo olophant "Von should oat The l>oiic, and 
•* put tbo good fish for mo.” replied the tortolao. "Kaf" said the elepheot 
olophant put all tho banes under the vessol. 
k* »hA fish lira mine.” •' Wbot ? " askoil tli 


Tho 

"I eat hoaoa." M tlm lortoi«o, ‘‘but 
the fish are mine." ” Wbot ? " askoil tbo elepbaut, " only 1 eat gockl fish, hut 

" yon, my father, cat bouei." t*ii 

,Tho elophaui took up tbe rewcl. Thou iho torioiie said : * All nghl, III puy 

him out,” , Tf n I • 

Tbo lortoiBO wont for n walk, and suw a man carrying oiwfl. Ho rolu Inm 

in out it up and give it to the oow. The li^riolao wont to where tho <*ow was 
enliog, and tho cow swallowed Itlin. The Itoy led tho cow to tho farm. Then the 
tortoise spoko: Cow of 3s'wa ebelonyo, don't lot man or woman eat your moat, 
" hut only the torlolse,” The boy looked t ho watched the oow. Tlieit the tortoise 
siiokc again. Then the hoy drove iho cow buck attain, and said It Nwa 

ghelouyo orlcU, He boat a hoi I, cnilotl ^maplc, aod told ihem. Then ha k»ed the 
«„w and shiu'cd tl.c meat. The rovtoise came out of tho cow's stomach, and said: 
••Take'care Wt put men on my hca.h” "Wo wore juei going to call ytm, they 
sBid* "tho cow IftlkeiU” "Whose Is ir'r” ho askeil. ‘‘Kwa oheloDyVe,” they 
iwlied. “That ie forbidden,” he said. Ho said ho elono could oat It,and he would 
caiTT off the meat, Tbo tortoiao begao to carry off tJie moat, and hie wife caked 
srhat it wae. Ho explained. She «a down. The tortolao watchod, aod when she got 
ho said sho hail beau doing what was forhidileu, “Don’t 

if yon do, 1 can't oat.’' So eho went into tho room- w. II IQ MAS. 
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initruution ui mattara ralatlrig to Uie Laoguageai Iit«r»tnra, aiid Cuaiome of EiuMro 
aud African pooploa, ipacially with reganl to pnwticol naada, raaearcb ia also doclarad 
to be one of (Ike objects to bo fostered by the eobool Tbe aupposed difficiiltiea oiid 
vent of iiiccntivo aro refuted, and tbe neoosilty of a home school for Intending 
tra.Tdllore nr future residents in tbe Orient la atrongly iDSlslsd upon. 

Tbe 8ocretary. Dr. F. J. Hartog, give* eti aceount of tbe orlglna of tbe aobool, 
and 'them la a full daecriptioa of tbe opeolng eeremoay. Tbe rama'iuder of tbo 
Bulletin contains aamplos of woi'k and siimmanee of lectures ddliTereJ in tbe school. 
The hrit )<oolloii includes three papers on Cbioese and two o& ludlan aubjeota, witli 
t general l>a]>er on Metro and Accent. The aecoud section deals with Malay, Bantu, 
Hluduataiii. aud Arabic. wUb a ene^uiary of a historical lecture ou the Gonneollon of 
Aiieiont India wjtli the Weat, A few reviewa are inoludetl 8. H. R. 


Maglo; The Mandrake. Frazer. 

Jaeol and ifte Mandrakci. By J. G, Praaor. (From tbe Proecedinffe o/ 
tAe Britieft Aeadem^y Vol, vlii.) Loudon : Humphrey Milford. 

Sir James Fraser baa brought *eogelhsT by far tbe most exbaiieilve aocoant, 
ordered and illuminated by bis vide learoing and' matchless literary gift, of tbe 
mandjake auperatitlon aud its precise relation to the story in Genesis. It would he 
iatereatlDg to know wliat he would say of tbe curiously aimilai belief of the 
Pawnees, wenUoncd in a note to ray paragraph ou tho subject (>WrJnVivs PatemUy, 
|„ 45). E. SIDNEY IIAUTIAND. 


AKTBROPOLOQIOAL NOTES. 

AntHropolovy In thv Untied 64at«e. *' 

Ur. Ale* ITnIliakii, of the National Mnseom at Wasbingtoo, has examined a AA 
large nuenber of tho mouutaineore of Tenneisee. They have many intereating £0 
'psyobolnglcai nnd even physical peoullarltiesi due to their euvlro&nent, aod la sene 
casei doubtlCH- also to more or less abnormal heredity. < 

Dr. Ilrdlivl^ alab viaited the Sbawneo and the Xlckapoo of Oklahoma, where 
there la a rapid dlaappearance of the falUblood Indian in many tribes. In tbe two 
irlhea moniiriiiod, numbering eollectlvaly jiaarly 800 iudividaala, there remain to*day 
blit three full-bloods, all of whom are near or over seventy yean of age. 

Dr. Krdlioka bos liOeQ advlio^l fi'ocn Brasil that, owing to tbe war, In which Bmil 
Is now to parilclpato actively, the twontietb Congress of Aomrioanlats which was to 
have been lield In Rio de Janeiro In June, 1918. baa been postponed. 

Dr, J, Walter Kewkea, of the ^nilthaonlan luatltutlon, reports new linda of im¬ 
portant mins In Colorado, some of them in tbs mcuutains west of Doloroa, with several 
towers, which are iiuraerou* In liiia reglou. A)iother cluster of very iotereating ruins, 
hitherlo undeacribed, he fouud in a aide oaoyoii of Hackberry, not far from Ruin 
Canyon. There are seven high bulldlnge, ooe of them 23 feet high, with good 
masonry. Auotlior the form of a borseaboo, the blgbeet stand lug wall boing IS feet, 
tl baa resemblances to the Sun Temple previously discovered by Dr. Fewkes. 

ANTsnorotonioXL MsAairass Aretixp to Atiatiox. 

The United States liave been divided into twenty dlsCncts for tbe purpose uf 
examining csodidates for the aviation corps. Eaob dlatrlct Is lu charge of a pro¬ 
fessor (with temporary rank of captain in the 'D.S. Army), usually from tbe 
aotbropdloglcal department of an uolvenitj. lo company with a doctor, he will 
endeavour to leuru all tiiat la possible about tbo candidates, both men tally and 
pbysioally, so that it may be known wbat kind of men are best adapted to aviation. 
The records of tbe professor and doctor will ’be compared with the records of tbe 
lustroeCort in aviation. 


■tbk an SSOTiOwooDi, Ltd., His Majesty's yriotara Bast Bardlas Btreea Londos, K.O. 4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, East With Plate D. Haddon. 

The Qutrlc««r Cano« of East Africa. By A. C. ff addon. A A 

Cabom with outrigger* tie ooofina] to tb« lndo-P»cifio area, aod are C» 
abaent, sod eo far m wa can call alwayi Itava been, from the Amorieu aot! Europe. 
Canoe* wItU eiogle outrigger* are unkoowa in Africa, wink oanoe* with double out¬ 
rigger* are. reetriotad to the east coeet, from about 4* 30'to about 6*80' S. Lat, w,. 
from Lamu to Dar-e*.8*laain* ■, the/ are 4l*o ueed in the Comoro TflaniJe and the 
norcL-weet coast of Madagascar. Their oecurreuee la thi* region is oertvni/ due to 
» oultoral drift from Indoneeia, whiob probably brought (n ito train the fisb-trnpa 
seen in Plate D, Profoesor P, tod Lusehan aajs that the yalawa la used by the 
Sswabfii fisltermen, and prerionsly wae only known from inacoorate reporte end Ited 
model*. ... Of course It Is not indigenous, and n similar boat* In the neighbour¬ 
hood are known only from MadagMcar, tbeir origin i* to be sought io Indonesia, Mada- 
gtsoar and Aogaaije being intermediate alatione. He gltea excellent iktailed lllu*- 
tratioo* drawn by Dr. Waolo (Plate XXVIJ, Fig*. 2-2y), which I here reproduce 
(Pig- 1). but no further description i« given, (Deutiekiand und him fCoIonien im 
/sir*, 1696. Berlin, 1697, p. 266.) 

Mr. H. Warlagton Smytli givai n sketch of one of tltese eraft from Zsnsibar. 
wbiob baa the appearance of a wide open boat wblob is proTided with eight aeate. 
All be aaye about it Is $ '‘Arab dug*oot ‘gkaravu,’ 17 feet by 2 feet 6 inobea 
" [6,162 m, by 762 mm.], Upper atrake pegged on, geily pointed to attract 
•' market-woraen " (Matt and Sail in Evropt and Asia, 1906, p. 816), 

Wliea 1 wae at Mombasa in Septembor, 1906, I photographal some example* 
of these canoee (Plate D). 

The canoe ie shorter and appears to be narrower than tlioee referred to abore, 
alio a rudder is present, Acoordiog to Weule's drawings the flat upper surfece of 
the floet is horisonul. whereas ft ie canted in the Mombasa and Zaosibar canoes t 
ill Weiilok aod Wsrington Smyth’s drawings eaob boom passes through and projects 
slightly beyond a bole Is a vertical quadrangular peg, wbiob In its turn passes 
through the float and projooti on its lower sorfaco ; the same, more or less, occurs 
io the Momhaea onnoes, hot tbe peg Ie longer end eomewhat narrower and its apex 
IB laahed to the boom by a short slanting cord. 

Is order to trace the source of this type of canoe It was necessary to obesiu the 
names of the several part*. I therefore natorelly applied to MIsk Wernor and to 
Mr. C. W. Ilobley, C-M.O., to ask if iboy conid supply or obtain Ibis ioforniation 
for me. 

Tho former applied to her friend, Muhammad bis Abobakar (Kijuma), of Lamu,' 
who eery kindly sent imr tbe names of the parts and a sketch, wbioli I have had* 
copied (Fig, 2). The booms are called ; the peg, ruii (in Lamu Ki*SwaLili); 

tlie float, parapi ■, and the paddle, Ao/f. Miss Werner adds that parapi does not strike 
her as beiog a Ki<Bwahili word, and that at Zansibar tbo booms seem to be called 
matenffo [but 8. H. Kay Informs me that tbe float k called matengo Is Kl-8wahlll] ; 
tiie outrigger boat is called gahva or ngalawa everywhere by tbe Swablli, a* die tin* 
giiished from M/un6mi, the ordiuary dug-out. sod mathua, a plank.boilt boat; mast, 
mlingoUi sail, tanga. Meiobof saya galava is from tbe Portoguese gallefto; she 
thinks it enrious that it should moan an outrigger oaooe only, as tho Aoyanja and 
(?) the Makua use tbe word for any oaooe. 8be has also beard the booms called 
ma'gvu (legs). 

• Ur. B. Bailout informs ms that be has sseo msoy oetrigger canoes at Dar-es-Sekam bos aol 
farther down tbe east eoast, though hs thinks they zoav extend to Kiiwa (QoUsa). 
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Imporjcatiom collbctsd at Maltkd!, BftiTiBtt Baht Apkioa, iir Juks, 1614,, at 
H. B. Mo^^'OOMBKV, DtSTBICT COMUiaKroXRR, AT 7I1B KeQUgBT OF 
Mr. C. W. Honr.BV. 

Tho nghulataa, as uaad at Halindi, U »o oiitrig^r eaao«, tnada in tho Comoro 
laiaoda and bronglic hore bj Jhowi. It is bollowaO out of the trunk of a tree, and 
ii ^tted witlr • waab'Strake (mioari) along the aides (m&aru), and a long triangular 
fore-rraah-Btrako (chcUko) is nailed on to the bow (oono). 

The oanoo l)aa three seats, one Aipanti« rha nynma) at the stern (ieji) con« 
sista of a rounded etlok, nm. (1 ioch) iu diameter, lot into the aidea of tlie 
> eaooe, it acoommndatea tiie steersman ; one (Airidn ehu mlinffo/f) in Cbo centre of 
tbe usnoe in an ordinary boat seat with a bole lit tbo middle for the mast: and one 
(AipoMfe cho nbele) iu the hows, similar to iliat Id tlic stern, Is used for tjing tbe 
anolior rope to aa well as for a seat Tbe heel of the mast flu into a **atop'’ or 
"shoe’' (nutanu ya mliNffoit) nuled to the flat bottom (vfailo) of the canoe. If 
other seats are required 
pieces of 'plank are 
laid across the oinoe. 

Tbe'sail used in 
a nykuiatea is the 
same, hi minfattire, es 
that of a dbow. Tiie 
mast Is rruulo of man¬ 
grove (f’ov) wood. 

'IVbeo sailing a rudder 
(aw^eni) Is used, lint 
otherwise a pauhlle 
(i(q/t) is employed In 
steering. The rudder 
is cl Btao liable, and Is 
eimiUr to that of an 
English host. Thu 
tiller is called /Iaro, 
and the Iron rings for 
attaching the rudder 
to tbe canoe are called 
ramatia. 

The ontriggor , 

ooiislsts of two tram-. J.-sksto* op tub 

verso booms attached to floats. The Iwns («iVsn^o) are from 1 83 to 2*44 m. 
($ to !a feet) apart, according to the sise of the canoe, and are placed fonoli 
iisaror to tbo stern then to tlie bows, prosuraably because it is an advantage 
ill rongb weather to have the weight aft and the bow slightly elevatod. The 
booms ore attached by ropes to two sticks similar to the Mpaudo eAa nyumn ■, 
they lie across, but are not atuched to, the wasb-strakes. Tlie float (parept) is 
from 2*44 to 3*05 m. (8 to, 10 feet) long, according to the sise of the canoe, end 
is 305 mm, (12 inches) wide by 76 mm, (3 inches) tljick, and is inclined at an 
angle to the water j it extends about 305 mm. (1 foot) Iwyood tbe attacLioeni 
of tbe and has pointed euds. The boom is connected with float by a 

piece of wood (mpuu, pi migtiv), through which it passes, and Is mide fast by 
a rope Isahiog which has do special name, but U is called Aamba ya niguv. 
The lower end of tbe rngw passes tbrough the float, sod is rendered more saenre 
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hy two “Hoos'* or i-ah»p«d pieces of wood (kitarv»a cha parapt) neilod to the 
n^u und the upper rarfece of tbe fleet j this iB tbe generel eClecbmeat here. 

In eoooe CAsee the eidee or bottom of ibe cenoe get cracked or weak, in which 
caee koeee (tarwac), ahaped Co fit tightly, are Bailed on tbe iaelde. Aa the name 
hnpHea, the/ are aimilar to tbe kit^rvna cha parapi, calf larger in aite. 

The namea givea above are tbe local names, in moat oMee in KUSwahill, but 
tbe terms mrengo, parapi, end ehiUko are said to bavo been brought from the 
Comoro lelande. 

There ia another caaoe (hart) In general nee, but oaly for dabing Inelde the 
reefa or in calm weather. It ie made ia the Persian Gnll aod brought Leie \>j 
dhows, Itie fitlod with a waah-etrake (daraba), but bee neither outrigger nor fore- 
waab-atrake, Tbe aachor rope is not tied to the forward seat aa in tbe n^halava, 
but it attached Co a bole (AAoroa) ia tbe bow (oatna). Tbe other names for parts of 
this canoe are : stern, Met or ai^iz (Arab); gunwale, vaggithi bottom of canoe, 
(urn’ll,’ aides,seaie, kneet, m»haliman^ 

In the present oircumitaBcea I am unable to deal adegnatel^ with the Iniular 
canoes of tbia l^pe, and nuet content mjaelf with tbe following notee on tbo 
Madagascar eanoe, with tbe hope that our Frenoh eolleagnee will auppi/ ue with 
precise data about tbe caaoee and canoe trade of the Comoro lelande. 

Biehop R. E. Koaten-Coniisb, in a narrative of a trip to tbe north-weeteru 
Qoaet of Madagascar, saw twelve canoes at Firariiuo, on the shores of the bav 
Bdfbtaka, whleb be thus deeorlboa: ‘!Oaa wae 26 feat C7 >9SS o.] in length, and 
“ in breadth onl/ 2d Inohea [68d mm.]. It was fornod o^ Ibe trunk of one tree, 
end a plank on either side wae added to give the ceoesiery doptb. There wae an 
“ iogenious outrigger projoo^ng some 6 feet [1*524 ra.] on either aide, and on the 
“ lee side bounded b 7 a piece of timber ehaped like tbo bottom of e canoe, which 
" took tbe water when she heeled o»er. . . . Tbeee oanoee, called litem •pidra, 
•• are commonly worked by two men . . there is a raised plalfunn for [tbe 
** convenieoee of passengers]. In eo frail a atructurs It would be Impoaiible to atop 
** a meet; ebay therefore work the tail by raeane of two eprits. wbieb are stepped 
" ioto boles wblob ran along tbe keel line. If you are going before tbe wind tbe 
** sprite occupy the boiea whlob ere nearest together; if olose-hauled tboee wbieb 
are further apart , , . We made aa much aa twelve knots an hour. The 
** waab came in and wetted ue e good deal. , , . At laat the breese freshened, 
** and in aplto of the outrigger, we heeled over a little too much, npoo wbloh one 
of our men got upon the windward outrigger, ou wbieb be managed to squat and 
restore the eqoilibrium." (Tte Anmnawirite Annual and Madagatcar Afagazinc, 

in, 1877, pp- 25, 2f) 

The Rev. R, Baron refers to "a IdAam-ptdm or outrigger, canoe at 
Aubhdimtdlro, also on the aortb*weet coast (Ktd., XI, 1887, p. 275). 

In his notes on tbe AntanUrana of tbe eatremo nortbern part of the island tbe 
Rev. R- T. Belcbelor refers to exceedingly gracefol tdkam-piira, which average 
6*1 m. (20 feet) in length end 61 cm. (2 feet) in greatest width, but be does not 
mention au outrigger (ihid„ III, 1877, p. 29). 

Judging from tbe foregoing description, tbo Idkani'pidra, or one form of it, haa 
one float only, a central platform, and tbe boome which project on the windward 
Side are used as a “weather platform" (A. Lane Fox, Joum, Anlhr. /ns/., IV. 
Ig75, p. 430). 

Tbe Rev. James Sibree (The Grtal African hland, 1880, p. 179) says: “On 
“ tbe north-west coast again, the outrigger, a nautical fcacure never seen in Uova 
“ canoes, is largely used for the canoes of the Bbkalbva aod AatAokbraos^ in fact 
they oonld not otherwise Jive In tbe rough waters of tbe broad bays aod inlete of 
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** clje cout. S&iD« of th^aa ersfc are (julto diffarant in oouatructioD from aoy Hova 
“ canoa, being made of verj thin planking, aod Lave a ouriouaIj*ourTed place rUIng 
“ from the boaj and atara, ft aaema poaaible that some of tbeae oanoea bare been 
** introduced b^ the Banjtn tradera from India; for, if I aoi not miaUken, some of 
** them mneh raaemble tUa boat in uae at Madras and other Indian porta. Othere, 
“ however, are probably coeval with theie oorthero Malagasy tribes then)salras. 

One kind of canoe miich used atnong the ialauds and bays of the Dorcbeminnsc 
** pare of Matlagascar la called Idkam-pvra, the JfUra being a raised platform io 
" the central intended for people to ait upon, or to place any luggage. One of 
theae la described by Bishop KeecelUCoroitb." Tiie other canoes referred to by 
Dr. Sibrae do not eoneero na hare. 

Cauoea with double outriggers and two bomun are obaractarisUo of lodooeaia. 
The aCiauhment of the float to the booms ia a matier of aeiro imporlimca 
A. C> Hadden, '*Tbe Outrigger Canoes of Torrea Btraite and North Queenaland," 
Ettayt and StMditt prtstnUd to William Ridgewip, Cambridge, 1919, p. 609). I 
heva not beeo able to oaccb Use Bast African ati^hment with that anywhere else. 
The iiaareat approaoh to it ia that termed by Friederiel the *' Ilalmahera atcaeh* 
Tuont": this oonalste of a strait, liant, or forked stick or spar wLiob usually rests 
upon or la fastened to a lo&gitudfual spar connecting the booms of rhc outrigger as 
fvell Hi being fastened to the boona themaalvos. Ik oooun on the north coast of 
Coram, aocth and woai coasts of Bunt, the 8ula (Xulla)’Islands, Ccloboe, as wall 
as on JTaJmabera aud neighbouring islands. The stick or spar nay be vertical or 
oblique : it ia always simply lashed to the float, boom and loogUudinal spnr, and 
(bus differs from the East African attaohmonk. Tlius the type of the outrigger does 
itok carry ue very far. 

Nor does the llnguiatie ovideoce be1p us very much. 

The torni i^kam {laka) (Madagascar) for an outrigger canoe, may reasonably 
be uonaected with HSk&, of Ambon (Ambolna), whioli in the Woat Taoi6o has tlie 
variants kok, aku, vSkit. likati, kikitj ah, etc., aul as \Bangia and its variants is 
eprami all ovar Oceania, of whioh waga, wakay and tea aro oominon In Melanesia. 
S. II. Ray infnrt&s me that the Hova term is lakann, the na ta not radioal, and tbat 
iaka ia no douht the Uolanosieit toaka, etc., also that Malagasy and Tagal aro more 
cioeuly rolareJ than eltber of tham is to tlia laugoages of tho islAsda botwooe. Ho 
also gives me tbe following words for tho main land outrigger oanoo : Bwahlll. gelave ; 
Yao, ngalaifa: Makua, ikalatMi Nyauya and Kyamwosl, ngaiawa. 

I oiiniok trace the name for the booms, naVenyo, etc. 

The almost universal term throughout Indonesia aud Oceania for the float is 
slfArdn, or vnriante of chat word. K. II. Uay wrote tc me that “tbe second oanoe 
“ of a Fijian doable canoe Is called Hkawa, i.$.. tbe outrigger," I, (oo, found at 
Mailn, in the south of Bnkisb New Guinea, that the larger element of *the double 
canoe, ordu, ie called f46ln, and the amallcr larina, wlileb ia tlio aanie term tbat is 
omptoyed for the float of tbo single outrigger oanoo taona. 1 shall not bero discuss 
whether the nemo for tbo float of tho outrigger was derived from the second element, 
o! a donble canoe, or tho rovoree. Otlier words in liidoouia for the float are kkrS. 
of Boll, Halmabera, and katir, of Bali, which has a lew variants, Aatig (Bisaya), 
katik, etc. Tbe term parapi is probably a variant of iSrS; it cannot be of any of 
the other terms known to me.* 

Tbo srord praAu (and its variants), for a boat or canoe, occurs all over 
Indoneeia, and as far east u New Britain, where it oppean as porau. Bay auggests 

* The forcing Indooeaise data have been boiruirol from U. Friederlci, kflU am DtMchfa 
Nr. 6, Berltn, ISIS. 
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me thee,^<va aad poriz^j zqaj be tbo esEce. word, to wbich cmo ihe.teim for & 
cenoe b&e beea applied m e float. .* 

W. MUJleNWUiRV eey» tUnt ail ledooMifto flotte appear to lie obliquely la the 
[tbie also oecon in tbo Malindi aod Zaesibar .ctooei, but ie not iadicatod in 
Weule'e drawluge. nor do 1 tbiak it ie uaiTerul in lodonesia], but oooordiog to bia 
obserrstiona this la uevor tbo caso acoo&g tbe Meleaealea and Micro&eaiaa floetai 
wbicb lie flet on tbe water. (BnufUr-Archiif^ II, 1912, yin. 2, p, 24i.) 

1 hoped when 1 l)egan this enqniry to be able to make a defloito euggeatlon 
coacerniog the origin of tbe East African outrigger canoe \ unfortunately, all I bare 
beea able to do la to state the problem more preeiaely, and I muat now leevo tbe 
matter ia the handa of thoae wbo can addaee further erldenoe. A. G. HADDON. 


Wilts: Arohsoloff7. Kendall. 

A Fr«c:m«nt of Btuo Btono near Avaburyi And lio Ae60mp«nl- Oil 

monte. B}/ Rtv. H. G. 0. Kendall., F.B.A. ttv 

On Nnsember 22nd, 1917, I piekod up, on a fleld at East Kara, Winterbourue 
Monktoa, North Wilta, a fragaisut of atoae, ^b^ideb Dr. Blaekmore telln me ie *‘a fine, 

“ laminated, mieaceoiia saitclatooei very almilar 
'' to the aO'Called altar atone at Stonehenge. 

Tbli la tbe first piece of evidence ebowing 
" llio asacciatlon of tbe blue atonea at 
' Stojiebeoge with Avebury." Like layHolf, 
Dr. Blaekmore ie quite coQviuced that this 
stone hba been chipped ioto abape all round 
ita periphery, ac as to produce aharp*cutiitig 
edgea and fonn a knife. Tbe mtterlal, 
limllar to that need by Broue Age Man In 
erecting Stonehenge; and tbe outline, re* 
calling thot of a email, broad»blado<i bronsv 
dagger; suggest that thia Implement Is of 
the Bronze Ago. Tbe intentloo of the 
maker was, apparently, to give tlte kolfe a 
roQoded base; but it wae broken either in 
manufacture, or, more likely, on a later 
ocoaeioD. 

Dr. Blaekmore uonsMera that.It may 
have been brought from Stonehenge as n 
treaeured poaeession. It ia, however, potalble 
that it was taken off an alter atone, or an 
upright Slone, at Avebury, the parent block 
having been either since destroyed or having 
yet to be found. 

Tbe spot where tbe fragment waa picked 
up is three-quarters of a mlJe K.N.E. of 
Avebury. A few chipped fliate of poet- 
Paleoiithlc date are to be found there. Tbe majority are lua irons and unchanged 
in colour, ».e., block or gray. Some, however, are bine. They probably come letena 
tbe sequence of surface diots of this neigbboorbood. Chipped fliute of various period a, 
from Keolitblo Jowowarda, occur, of course, In all ibis neighbourhood. On this 
partionJar spot there ace also numeroua ** Eoliths." Here. too. a shallow open valley 
debouebee on the Kennel, having ita on gin in a combe on the esoarpment where 
Haokpen Kill ends aod Monk ton Down is marked on the maps. There is a "river" 
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BAraeoB 4)1 Uoiru this oombs kad vtJley tc the eaBtfiro bouilder/ of the field io qiioeiioD. 
They end abnipily here, tbe roe eon beiug that they have been drawn off to meke vey 
for the plough. Preciaoly tho aame pheuomcooD may be omd oa tbe rtdgo iCaelf. Tbo 
ploughed field on ibe top of Ilaokpeu Hill, sear Glory Auo> which liee juet abore 
the bead of the combe, wu once, according to Bev. A. C. Smith,* the fountain, 
head of the eanen atonee; bat it hae been almosc entirely deuaded to make room 
for growing crops. It la certain that the conaCrnctora of Arebury muet.hare had 
recourse to tble valley in obtaining saraen econea. Dcubtleaa it wae frequented In 
aubiequent agec also. Incideatally, It may be mentioned that eome of tbe 
»ton«e etill remuaiog in It baoe oerululy been moved end stood up oa end. 

la Man, 1905, 64, Prof. PUndera Petrie mentione aheltere made of bouldera 
drawn together, near the temple nt Serabit-eUEhudem, Sinai, In connectlou with 
upright memorial etoaea there, There are many apote both on tbe Marlboroegh 
l^wua, and again on the Cornleh moors, and on Dartmoor, where, ae It aeeme to. 
n^e, large etoaea have been pulled iuto poutloo by mnn, perbape for the foregoiug 
purpose. Thie idea la borne one by tbe fact that fiiot fiekea, Ac. aometimes oooar 
underneath the aaraene. 

Kev. A. C. Smith records hli Impraeaion that eome of the atocea appaar to 
asaume ‘^tbe form of more or leas irregular eegmesita of circloa, and others of straight 
" and peralle) lines.'* This aocorda ettaotly with my own obaerratloaa made 
Indepoodently. 

Dr. Blaokmure was good enough Co aliow me a pleoe of blue stone picked np 
at SoulgOB, ill Rrittaay, five years ago. H. G. 0. Js END ALL. 

Africa, Bast. Sellffmaa. 

A ainfijletto Frmsment from Weetorn Kordofein. Brsadu Z> 04 

SHiyiMn. Ul 

The following abort vocabulary wae obtained from a Fygmy, said to bavo cone 
from Dar Fortit. lie was an old n^ati nnd had beeu a slave nmoug the Eebabiab, in 
Kordorfan, since his cliiidhooJ, eud, as was evident when 2 tried to push my enquiries 
fiirtberi be had forgotten bfa native tongtie, for wbea Indnood to answer almple quee- 
tions la the inngiiage of the vocabulary given below (^preanmably that of bis obildbood), 
he used Arable oonstruotlone. X have eubmltted this fragment to Nr. S. H. Bay and 
to Sir Marry Johnston, neither of whom were able to identify the dialect or state 
Ite affiolties, and it Is at tbo HUggostlon of tbe latter that I publish tbe fragment, la 
the hope that it may be of use In ibe future. 

1 tbink there can bo no doubt that the subject of this note wae e gemalDe Pygmy. 
Ho was ooDslderably under S feet in stature, showed ao traces of sny pethologietl 
condition, sad presented the pncnliar gslt aud merry, restless manner which I iiad 
previously noted in an old Pygmy, said to lisve been a slave of Zobeir Pasha, 1 met 
at Kodok, on tbe White Nile. His clnef measuremeots were ae follows:^ 

H.L., 184; H.B., 18$; C.I,, 78-9; F.L., 108; Rlayg.B., 188; P.I., 81 A; 
N-L.. 47; N.I., 45; Stature, l'45m. 

His skta colour whs dark, but lees so tbau that of his follow siavss of Dlaka 
origin. 

The following simple uoutloa has been adopted to repiod nee the sounds occurring 
ia the vocabulary as aconraiely as possible witbont edop^ng tl)e full pboaetio alphabet. 
Tbe coDsooaots are as iu English except that tbe I Is more liquid ; g Is pronouucsd 
as in **gas"; a Is proaonnoed as In ‘‘soo.” 
c represents'the ck lu *'child.*’ 

» represents the nasalized sound of in ^'sing.’* 

* ^ilUK end Asmm U^iguUUt ef .VsnA WUftkUv, p. 126. 
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v r«pr«MQt0 Cbe biUblsI v. 

' represo&ta A slight stop like tho Arabic Aasua. 

Tha vowel* are ae ia Italiae, * balag placed over s loog rowel aad ' over > 
aliorC rowel. 

An inverted e is used for the short unstressed rowel sound in father/* as «» 
(water). 

An inrorted e is need for the rowel sound In ‘^bot," as ova (hj«na). 


' is 

placed 

over 

a streesod syllable. 





Boy . 

. 


• auns 

Water 


• 

Qe 

Dog . 

. 


• kA 

Woman 


4 

ua|Q 

Barth 

. 


• « 

One • 

• 


iii 

ElephaDC 

. 

• 

• amriW 

Two • 

* 


ekiri 

Oaislle 

. 


• Agwini 

Three • 



ukQiro 

Qtmffo 

. 

• 

. ladaUle 

Four * 



oksdl 

Head • 

. 

e 

> Idruma 

Five • 

• 

• 

isigis 

&fppQi)orsmus 

• 

. oftSnO 

Six • 

• 

a 

liftdUe 

Konse 



• *lu 

Seven 

• 


lilTakerl 

Hyena 



> evX 

Bigbs 



learukotre 

leopard 


• 

• 

Sine • 



iaarllcidt 

Lion • 



, L asdreirT 

Ten • 



enarO 



') OmbCnimburQ 

Sloven > 



Indite 1 

USB • 



• dniMll 

Twelve • 



eoaro okari 

Moon* 



. an 

Twenty « 



•idiu 

Uountain 



• ingi 

Tweuty.ofis • 



areea leailla 

Ostrlob 


• 

• AQJtfl 

Twenty.two • 



ardiu learikiru 

rft - 


• 

• TB 

Thirty 


• 

AWgsll 

Bheltar 


4 

• flit* 

Ueny 



JHarintorc 

Snake 


• 

• ni 

Dnc mee 



dmegu lla 

S(A»' 



• engdrla 

Two men 



uegu ok&r 

Sun - 



• (kdre 






B. Z. 8EL1GMAN. 


Xbo: Folk-talsfl. 

Btorlae (Abetraiot) from the AwKk Nelshbourhocd cm)* 
IV. TAomei. 


Thomae. 
By N. 22 


10. Tub Tobtoisb avo OhiMiu (KiaBB). 

The tortdie went to on’sufi end said the/ would hs frlonds. *'AU rigbti’* he 
said, and filed a da^ for the tortoise to visit Jilm. Ho made al^aia for Idtnaod his 
Wife, pnt fish in it, and oooksd eoup with one leg of a goat. 

Tbey ate and went bonie. The tortoise asked the riror to oome. He went on 
the road and defseated, put pepper, Ac. to eall ilie river and say tbe tortoise hid 
gone to bis motber'e country to beat odi (drum). 

Tbe river came and the pepper spoke. The river went back. Tbe tortoUe seat 
for tbe river, and it came. Tho tortoise eooked al/aoa wUh ooe round fisb. /u/u and 
Bonp with one log of a goat. 

The tortoise said they would go to hie £aothe>in>law to fetob the tliiugn be bad 
left. *‘A11 right,” said the river. The tortoise told tlie river be would give palm 
wine to bis wile when she oaoe to market and tell bor wbat to do—U> Idll a goat 
CO her cij and to cook a chop for him who killed tbe goat. 

Ou market day the tortoise dressed well, aod bis wife did not know b;m. Ho 
gave ber palm wine, sod she told the tortoise when she came beck. He sud she 
bad to kill ber ci* goat. *‘All right/’ she said, and killed it for tbe nkv^ market. 
The tortoise called the river, and they dressed. His wife eooked. The tortoise gave 
palm wine to his wife twice. 3be told bim to come bsck, aud he told bis friend. 


Cl, s personal tutelary dsfty. 
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Ilia vif9 gare tLem food, etc. TbA tortoiM oamod It *1! to tbe rivor, aocl they oto 

it alJ. 

Tbo tortoiae Cook fr cAlftbaak, aud Mot it*back &ad aalutad bit wife. 

II. Tbs Girl avd the Riveh. 

A girl (old her mother to give her cowriea to buy ufi for tbefeaet. ‘*1 have oo 
money,’* laid her mother. She begged ber fatbor aod got the aemo reply. 8he 
went to miii oiia (big river) nod weot Id. Her cnotlier oame ■, people told her her 
daughter was in tbe river. Sbo went and called. ’*No,T can't come out/' aeewered 
ber daughter. '‘mtV* oifa hae marked me well." Her mother went baek. Her fatlior 
ealled and got the sane reply. 

Her friend called and got tbe same reply. '*Oo Co the market," abe said, ‘*and 
** buy a pot and a white fowl, aod eome ubalk and a vl)lie yam. Put them all ip 
'* the pot, throw it iu tlie river, and watch for me." ** All right," he anewered. 

Then ebo came out aod followed ber friend. 

12, The Tobtous and Cuku. 

The tortoise went to Csku’a bonae and told lilm to give iilm twelve pota of 
aeii<ti a year 1 will give yea oue peraon/’ Near the end of the year tbe 
tortoise bad nothing and planted oAro. It grew, aod (oob) ato lu The tortoise 
asked Who ato it" ? aod pno replied, "I did." Tbe tortoise eald, "1 took twelve 
" pote of from ^oku. I have no moi^y. I planted okro, end you ste It. Veu 
*' must pay one poraoii." 

Tlie tortoiie went out. ^no went l>aok. Ko eaw a root’ on tbe road. It 
knocked hie foot. He aidd, *iTiie tortoise took twelve pots of oviVVt from ^aku. 

Ho had no money and plautod ekro, 1 nto It. You Vnookod my foot; yon muAt 
" pay me oue pereon." l^ne went home. 

The root looked. It made an ant-heap. A fowl wanted to crons, and ate the 
aiiu. Tbo root said, "^no ate the tortoise's oAro. 1 knooked hie foot. You ete 
my antn; yon miiet pay me oue parsoo." 

The fowl bad a cbiekon. A hawk saw tbe fowl ami trlod to take the ciiloken. 
Tbe fowl aaid, "I ato tbo root's ante. You take my ehloken : you must pay rue 
one person." 

Tbe hawk flew and found Jinfftra raivkljig palm wine. He said, "I caoglit a 
oblcken; you must pay me one pereon.*' **1 have uothlsg," replied tbe 

Tbe hawk flew; tbo rfiaptoa ran. N6 o)io could gnt a person. 

N. W. THOMAS. 


Japan: Folklore. Hildburgb. 

eom* JBpanoa* OhBrme oonn«et«d with EBrlhquBkea. £sf 99 

Afifd&uryA. 00 

A certain tarabling toy. a comical image of tbe Uuddhiot ascetic Daroma (wlioee 
legs dropped off due to their long iuaotlon), is sometimes kept, standing in the alcove 
of a room, in order that the house may he firm sgaiust >tlto shocks of eartliquakes 
or of heavy winds [Kynloj.t A very similar application of small images of this 
kind is tbeir use by wrostiers, who sometimes carry tbsm as protections against 
being overthrown [Yokobama]. 

Wheu an earthquake ocenre, a person fearing Injury from it ebon Id repeat, over 
and over again, as rapidly as possible, tbe word Maf/xeirakv," signify log "Tea 

* Ari^ dried yam, 

t FlaconaiDce ^veu thus identify the localltice to wblcb I reeorded the lespecHve pnoQcae 
ated. 
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** tbousfrnit jaan of bappiiMs’* [Yokobiona]. The term is oaed betveeo persooa 
M % form of congretitlatioo ; vbetber ite emplojmeot tkg&lnat the etfecte of eartli- 
quakes ia baaeJ upon i(a oongr&tuUtoiy kigaifioaDCSi or upoa aorae play on words, or, 
p^Jiaps, on some let of words formerl;f used m a cLarm aod whose original form 
baa become altered in Uis coarse of time, 1 do not koow. 

Should one happea to be in a privy when an eartbqoako oocura, one aboald 
remain ibere until die earthquake ii over, because exceedingly good fortune is thereby 
presaged; the look wliich is to be expected le lo eaceedingly good ebat. upon 
leaving the privy, looto amnll object of Iron (a nail ie the thing generally uaed, but 
anything, eveeptliig a needle,* will serve), should be thrown into the privy, in order 
that the good luck may net be followed by bad [rokohamaj.t The advice to reroaln 
In the privy, togolber with the promise of good fortune ae the resolt of following 
it. we may. I ihiuk, perhaps look upon as the uonverse of the not oneommon 
’ Japanese tlireateniag of ponsltiee. to be pro<lueed by supernatnral agencies, in 
attempts to ineuleate good manners and seemly bebavIour.| If this be actually the 
ease, we might well look npoo the object thrown into the privy as an oferlng to 
the god of the privy,^ iu gratitude for tbe procecllon afibrded during the period of 
danger from the earthqnake, were it not that Iron ie a meul whlub, Z believe, Ie 
frequently regarded In Japan (aa it certainly Is regarded la Japan's neighbours) 
ae b«ng distasteful to siiperuatuml beings, and that a nail (tbe object mentioned by 
my informant ea the one ixio»t generally used) Is a iblng often employed for the 
.discomforting of a superoatural being.| I am loollned to think, tlioreforo, that the 
action under discueslon has not Improhebly been inteudad originally ae proteotive, 
beoause privies, being uotorlouely the haunts of evil supernatural beings,f a 
parson while in a privy will naturally lie pccullvly exposed to evil (and not merely 
that which may be eanced by ihoso evil beinge which haunt the privy, but also that 
from other soiiroee, sIdoo the beacHeentJy leclined supernatorel beings to whom be 
Dormally looks for bis protection are likely to regard the evil*odoured and evibbaunied 
locality with diefavour), and It he has remained there through au earthquake and 
has sscapetl UAinJnred, be may perhaps throw, tbe Iron object into tbe privy aa a 
means for rsndering Impotent the aotlvUies to which, by bie axoapllortally long stay 

* Per sens notes possibly of help io es plaining ihia etcaptloo, mi Vxm, 1917, t?. 
t Shfsas, “ TelksthUQliQbs TersteUangea In Japaa," la the JUiUkfilm^n i*r daWscAea 
ft* Oitu^, Vel. T], p. 9W, lays that ona Is lo a privy 

" at the Ueoe tt an aanhqaaka, one may aspact good lock." 

t Bone esaaples of this aro gives by Zbasaa, ay. etfpp. fU t*ff.; tbire cae ba no draibt, 
bewsver, that ha baa foaa much too far ia artampUng to oatlvoaliM a aiunber of tha bolltfs be 
oitea la thia eesaecrien. f<«BS eKaaiplss may be (eead, also, lo tbe oolleotloa of JapesaM aupar* 
stitlou gives by J. B. de Becker in 7Aa MfUlm CUy, IPOS, 

I There la io modern timae a Ood of tbe privy, wbe has ae particular sagia. MS, cr mythic 
record." Aatoa, SifKt*, p. 197. CompaK, alee, Tbe gohUa of tha tatrlnca must be prapitleteJ 
on N«w Ycai'a Ive one saying £kmi4ti cMsyvfru oo esteriog tbe privy." Jely, 

xBakamono," ia fViMu. Japan Sm, <Losdoo), Tel tX, p. S9. 

f UaN, ISISydb, pp. lid, 190, A Bhiato beusebold etoiaa if properly canatmled, «boi]td 
be put together without nails (L. Hcam, Giimpm ^ Cft^amiliar Japan, 1194, p. S98), Cefladbla 
aro foiUaed with woodeo p^ and aet with Iren nnlU, aa tbcea latter ret the woedIron rlsgs, 
for ropee, may, however, be pot at tbe bottom of the qofflo (U. TlMonb, ^ JApa*, 

LoadOD, 1922, p. 899). 

q According to Hints, a wtiiat wn Sbiato, '‘privlaa, aa well aa dooghJlla, and all uoelcan 
" places, are a favourite naort of evil spirits." As^, o/. aT,, p. 198. Tbe b^cf that '' women 
" who sweep It oat dally and sake aa eflering lo tbe Qod of • ll^t on tbe last day of each mentb 
“ wlU be free from dlsesM below tbs girdle" C*h«A, Ico. oit.\ ud other beliaft In which tbe 
TnTj'god (or goda) appaar beaaflcsatly Maooiaied with msoatruBtioo, ere, I imagliie, probably doe 
to a Focaas c( the kind wbieb, baaed co fear, has led to the ddfloation of tbo evil ropeniateral 
beluga to whom certain Infectlcni diaeaeca are ascribed. 
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m th» utin«diiit« TieiDi»)r ol (be atiI beiiifs of tbo privy, he Lm bocoao the boro 
oepocieDy erpeeod.* 

PsCtifig the metur ih eoother wey, w$ moy fuen thot perbope tbe ^ good Jock 
promiMd bts be^ix mtocKfed nenly to eu«e the poraoo to rooein io the pri^y dunog 
the eerthqueke, while tho‘*b«d ineh,"! «hi«b ho Duet try to ovmd, i» tbe sgppoee<l 
DAturid oooaoquoaee of bte pretroetod «Uy there. Wo moy oboervo thot tbti view 
would oppoor Co bo eortobonted by cbo OBOioiaery Joptoese wasbiog ef tbe haoJe, 
After looving a privy, in e vooool of wetor kept oeer tho privy for tbo piirpoeo, 
bocenae this woobiag joone to bo ioteadod—like tl )0 weebiog of tbe hoDds before 
eatoriog oae'a booe after rttBPoiog from a foMral — rather ao a maaDi for puriflea- 
tioa from opoetral evilo thao ao me for phyeloal eloanaiag, uaeo tbo water provided 
often boeooM exeootlingly dirty, it b«Dg ehu^ jb aeoie plaeoo only oaeo daily. Tbo 
QuetoBi of oetting the vooooJ of water by a Baoioa>tf«o (Aondhto JcmeiticQ) [CUhtiaeii 
proviaee] would ooem to afford further ovidene* in thio diroetloa, booaueo cbo noucou 
ia a tree to which roooiuao is had, for meay porpoooa aod b various ways, for tbe 
diopolliag of evil iBdoaocae. aod iio preaeaeo by tba privy ia probably Intoodod to 
•orvo, 1 ibiak. (be doable doty of koopiog evil oapartiaturaJ boiogi away from the 
privy and roeaoviag evil iDflaeocoo whl^ nay have boea eetiuired tbereiu. 

Bat if wo aasoino tbat^for oona roaeoa of which 1 an oot aware—eepocielly 
good fortooo ia really thought to be the rOMiU of reaaiotsg Id the privy doriitg an 
earthquake, and (hat tbe proalaee^ ilia bm iuteaded nerely to e&sure that a person 
ehaJl reuaio there, (he fear of evD fortoue foUowiag upea it may poeelbly be due 
to aone idea lueh aa that uoderlylDg (ha ill^dreseiag of Japaueae children ia order 
to prevent the ooxious eflecte of adalralioQ wUeb, if well^ireieed, their beauty 
night exeita,'*! or that said to uadeHle the ieveniog ef e part of the design upon 
oae of tbe pillan of tbe Tteei'BOO el Nikkb, he., lest the olbcrwise porfeotion of 
(ho buUdiag briog aisfortuoe upon the Hobm ef Tokegawa.^ 

A verse "well kuowa even now aaeoog the people as au earthquake verae" 
[1 take this to signify that It Is use^ in like Baaaor to aumerous other similar 
verses for oiber porpoees, as a proteoUea agsdnst the effsete of earthquakes] la tbe 
following : '* Vuntpu fears, yenejro m Xombw Itki, KosAimano kaatuto eron 

kafftri tea," whiob nay he freely reodered es:— 

** No Booster eu bovs tlie EaeaiDo Rook, 

Tbotigb he tng el it sever so bard, 

For over it atauda, misiirtg the shock. 

Tbe Kashina Sami oo guard.**! 

W. L. HILDBURGH. 


* Perhaps a siaiilar lOsa undirlles (he beJisf that to beer t seckce (or the flfvt dne in (be jeer 
while In a priry is aniiAfcy (gboaa. »f. fit., p. SMI), fee ihs cochae Is a bird irtieh te ssseciatsd with 
s land of (be dead, aod wbsB As cell is dn( hMid ii h poAefw thoegbl to b« bet svwly wTivel 
from that IsaiL 

t As eiaaplss c< (he evils wbleh Ihs vpnrtonl beigs inhabiting privies w thoogbt to be 
able M canes, there may be dted. as tbe cbrsatMl cc—oqiwsw d ^kictiag 'a a priry, opbthalrala 
(AMs, Ue. Mindless <de Becker, ep. elf., ^ IBS), ead a “teagh" aoeth (Bhnaa, «p. rit., 
p. W). 

t jksawn eW Vfdfm 4 <&« /spM«a is Ite OMvy. London, IMS. p. Iff. 

4 8. H. Salov, kfon^'i Smadjfa i /er /syea, 1* adAiat Tokobania, 2SS1, p. IIS. 

I J. HaUori. " Destnetlte Arthqaakca In Japaa.** ia TrfM. Asierie As. Ajfn, VcL VI. p. SSI. 
Tbis po^ givw (pp. SM, SSI) aa acceoai of tbe Japanias belief as Co (he auca id eanb^uakea, 
iBolndlng tbs one the great eatlib («» accordhig m asly recor d! , canb^oaks Insojt) 

believed to U»s ander lapao, to wboae mevewmb artbqoakss wen aeeribed, wbJei, together wfib 
(be means by which ft fa htpl eoapara(i*«ly qaiei, Is rtfemd to in tbe rerse abora 
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Europe: Wltobcraft. Murray. 

Ohllcl-teerifle« amonc Curepean WItchM. Bjf M.A. Murrag. 

la $(a<lyiii^ (be eolt of the vitckae, plaia aod irrefn^ble proof U foaad tbat 
the pereoeage oaJled b/ Chriatiao writen ** tke *is eoaaiderod bj Che witobee 

cbeiBselTea (o be Ci«d iDcaroeie m a mexu To this deit^ (bej made Morificea of 
▼ariooe hmda, tbe cooeC inporteat of each seerifiee boutg that of o ebUd. The child 
wej eichor a witoh'e child, or vw ooboptieed; la ocber worde, it did aet beloog to 
the ChnJtiea Church. Tb« wee aa imponaat point, and «a» the roMOo why 
imbaptieed ehildrea were tbooght to be io iDore daager from wscobea than the 
baptiied. ''If there be aoie ehlldran oobaplleed. or aoc garded. with tbe eigne of the 
" oroeea, or orixoDS; thea tbe witehee laaj or doo eatcU cbea from tbvr rao there 
eidet ie tbe night, or oat of their eradlaa, or otbenriae kill them with Ibelr 
corenooiec*** Tbe ease asthor qaotaa the loiloviag ae among the erioee laid to 
Cha charge of witehee: ''They eaeriSoe ibeir own cbildroa to ibe de^l before 
** baptism, boUllag them op In tbe air to him, and chruat a oeedle ioto their 
*« brains'’: sad '‘they bora tbeirohildraa wbea they bate aacnfted tliem.”t Bogaot 
says; '* Lee Uatroooe A sage femmee oat accoostonid d't^r h Satan lea petite 
enfane qa’ellea rafoieaal, 4 pula lee falre meurir auaoc qu'ila aoient baptises* 
par le moya dVae groeee eapiagle qu'ellee leor enfeaceiii dans le e«rueao.”{ 
Boguet'e worda imply that this was done at erary birth at wbieh a witch oficiated; 
but it li Tery certain that this could not bare boon tho eaee. The aacriflue was 
probably ma^ for aona opociql parpoae, for wbkb a naw^boru child wan the 
appropriate rictim. 

The meet detailed acooeot of theee •aeri£cea is gireo in tbo trial of tho Paris 
wiCcbai (1679>81), whom Ifadarao de Hooteepaa coaaiiltod. Tiie whole eorenony 
wee por/omed to tbe end that tbe lore of Louie XIV aboold lauiro to Uadamo de 
Uonteepan. at that time lua diaeardad miatrese: U aeorei to be a more or leas dia. 
tortod fertility rite, benee ite uee on tbU occaeion. Tbe Abbd Guibourg wae tbe 
aaorifioiiig priwit, and from other iadiratieas be appoara to have been tbe Chief or 
Maeter of tbe witobee, who, before a leee edooated iKbeaal, would hare beea called 
tbe Devil. Both be aod tbe girl Moatroiain were practically agreed aa to the rite: 
though, from the girl’a word*, it woold appear that tbe child wae already dead, 
while Guiboorg'a evideoee impiiea that it wae elire. Tbe evidenoe of both witoeaaea 
wea given grarely and loberly, and wichoot tortura. Tbe Ifontvoiain girl, who wan 
16 yeara old. atated that abe bad preaeotod U moaae de Madame de MooteapoD, 
'* par I'ordre de aa mbra, no enfant paraieeant of araol terme, le alt dana un bnaain, 
** Ooibourg rfgorgea, vena dana le calico, at coosacra le aeog arec boatie."^ 
Giilboorg's erideoce ehowa that tla aacrifice «aa so far from being u acorn moo that 
cbo aaeiitante were well oaed to tbe work, and did all (hat wae required, with the 
utmoet celerity: "li avait acbeU un den I'eofut qni fat eacriSd h eette me«ae qni 
" lui fat preaenU par om grande ftlle at ayant tird dn aaog de Veafant qo’il piqna 
b Jt gorge avoc an caaif, il eo versa daoa le caliee, aprbe qooi I'ealaat fat retird 
" ec eoportd dase tin aatre lien dool enaalte oo lai rapporta le eesnr et lee 
eotraillee poor on falre nae denxihme [oblation]."I 

The whole of tbia ceremony aeeene to be traditioiial. Such a eoatom woold 
acconot for tha cooCioaed belief, ia eariy dmea, of tba blood or fieeb of a aacrtliced 
ebUd in the moet boly of rtligtoos rilce. Tho belief ie p m eerved in tbe aceuaatiooe 

• B«g. Jeoc: IbaMCWW ^ Book 111, du 1. Bd. IM. 

^ U.i^ 

t Bofoet; DiMmtn dinners, p 906, Bd. UOS, 

AnJmm U BsMU. 16r»-9I. p SS4. 

I 7 d. ia., p 966 . 
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brought «OQet*otl/ *g»io9t ibe Jewt, ud it ocetn aIm jd Cbritiiau Uguud, notably 
the HoIt Grai] : "Tha Usbop took a wafar vhieb vu mado in tb6 Ukeaata cf 
** bmd, and at tba liftlog op tbare essio » figara ia tba Ukouata of a child, and 
the visage vaa aa red aa bright aa aej fire, a&d laiote bhaielf into that 

" bread, ao that the; all lav that ^a bread wae foraed of a flethlj mao. Aod 
** theo he put it iaio the belj Teasel again."* The sane idee it expreeaed witbt 
even more preciee aod ghaatl^ detail ta a l^eod of Cbristian Sgjpt: ** When the 
** time of the hljeteriee arrived, thare appeared to tbe ifaras of them aa it were a 
** obild 00 tbe cable. Aod when the prieac stretched oac bis baod to break tbe 
*' bread, behold tbe aegel of tbe Ixird oane down fros heaven with a knife in bis 
" hand, and he slew the ehild erut pnanml eat bis blood ioto the cup: aod wheo 
” tbe prcMt ^oke ofi^ from tbe breed email Bscabers, the old man drew nigh that 
" be might partake of the H0I7 Ofieriag, aed e piece of Uviag fieeh smeared and 
" dripping with blood was givea to him.'t 

In l^coUaud il was firmly belisved that taerifieei of children took piece 10 all 
elassee of soeietj: “Tho jnatieea cd the peace were seen McnUisHy eoBTerting with 
** the foul fiend. Co whom one in Duefrioeabire aewallf offered up hie flrstbem 
'* child immedietelj after birth, elepplog out with it in bia aras to the st^roase, 
" where tbe devil eCood readj, aa it vaa eoapecled, to receive the inueeeat TioUin.**| 
In the later witch trials tbe sacrifice of the child saens to have baen Bade after 
its deetbi M la the case ef the eld Witch of Calder, who was accused of oaating a 
spell on Lord Torpbkbaa'i een. She gave her evidence readil;, without an7 
•uggoslioQ of torture, eed eekaewledged that she bad given her dead child, aa 
Sioeltir pots it, "te Ike devil, sot ealj tbe eeol, bet the corpse, without a 
bury I Of." I 

It is possible t hat tbs killjDg ef ohildreo by police waa one CDStl^od of saerifics 
when ths cak vaa doeadsat aed victias difleuli to ebtaie. Both Regloald Scot, 
writing in IMd, and Sisistrarl d’Amtuo Is tbe fellow log osBCury, state that “this 
'* must be an iefalUble mie that everie fortnight, or at ^ a least erarie Donth,eaoh 
** witeh most kill one ebild at the ieaet for hir peru'^ It la inposaible to believe 
In any greet frequency of this sacrlfloe, bet there ia considerable fonaderioo la fact 
for>11)0 statement that cbiUreo ware killed, sad It ecoouaie as aothieg aUe can for 
the oold'bleoded aordtrs'of cbildreo of which the witebqs were soaetinei aocuiod. 
The aeousations seem le have beea Mbstesriated oa sevmeJ oceasioos, the inothod 
of seerifice being by poisoe.f 

The eacrtfice of a child was nsoally performed aa a maaas of procuriog certain 
magical materials or powers, which were ebtained by prepariog the sacrifioed bodies 
III several, ways. Scot says that tbe 0 eah of the child ves bnled aad consumed by 
the witches> for two porposee. Of tbe ibieksr part of the eonoootiOQ '*they make 
•' oinimsnta, whereby tbey ride io the sire; bat ths tbiooer portion they put into 
fiaggoDs, whereof whosoever drinketb. observing eerteloe cereBonies, irauedleteUs 
** boMusth a Diaister or rather a mistreese ia that practise and faesltie."** Ths 
gang of i’aris witches coafeseed tint they ** distilled’* tbe entrails of the eaorifieed. 

• tfaiMT: JfyrU £Ar 1 kwr, Bk. in. eh. lOI. Ae elm Bvaas: HtAy 

Ortiii, Brasch T, THla I. 

t Bodge: wf tk4 AMcr«, II. pp. 

} Sbarpe : Miitwneml AtamM if Ji'UtAaafi iw AatUai, p. 141 . 

4 SiDClalr: Inr/iiUi Varid Bitara/ad, p. 941. 

I Soot.; Ifiatataria ^ WUtker^, Bk. HI. eb. X. SalsWvi d'Ameos: 
p. 97 . 

5 Sti, laonist ethets. the accout of ICary Jeheseo CBwex. 1446 ). who «m aceesed of 
* p«(ioiuat tPU cUldien. Tbe sympSaas aa^gatk Kryehalee. Bovall: Slata TWafs. IV, e« 4 . 646 . 

** Beg. Scot., «7. Bk. iU, cb 1. 
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«UUd «itar Ooiboo^ li*d MJebrmted tbe m4U for U«d^« de MoutMpftnt 
mocbod b«Ii^ probftblf (h»c doKriM hy SooL A r«HAii( oeears id both Fr«ne« 
nnd SeoilUil, aod U iot«reeKing m tbrowiog light oa tbo rMso&» for soin« of tho 
ftfcvaga riUi of tb« wjtchM: **Pour no ooafMoer ifttMui U soeret de I'oMole^oD faiet 
** an TM paste d« nil let ooir, avee da Is povdre du foje de qsalqiie sofsnt 

** son bsptisd qii*oo fsict loeber, pnU msslsnt e«n« poodr# svae Isdiecs psace, «llo a 
cotes rsrta de (seiniraitd: el qse qai m msogo ne oonfaaae ismsia/’* At 
Porfsr, in 1661, Helen tjalbrie spd fovr others sxliooeed the bodj of sn uobsptleed 
inf sat, wbieb '<rns borieO m the ohnrohjsrd Msr cbe soath'sest doer of the ebureb, 
**iU)d cook aerersl piecw (bereef, ss (be feel, buds, e part of tbe bead, and a psrt 
of (he battock, and tbsf cnade a pie ibereef (bat (bej might esc of i(i (list hy 
•• this mesne chej might never make a eeafessioa (as they (bought) of their witch* 
** ursfts.*'t Here tbe idea of sjB|«cb«tie lasgio le rerj dear: bj eating tbeJesh 
of a child who bad never epoken artieaUle words tbe witebos’ own tooguee woold 


be unable to articulate. 


M. A. MURKAY. 

IndifiB Aditlquities. 

REVIEWS. 

Couse ns: Longhurst. 


flijlpur and ih AnkUttturoi JUmaioi, wVA an J/i»hrifnl OtUfiM of tka 
'Adil S^U Dynattp, Bp Heorp CooMaa 4(e. 159 pp., cxrili PIsiei. Ov 

28 IJhistratioas. Bombaj : Ooreromenl Ceetral Prese. 191& Prlee 81. Ir. 


ffampi Jiaini DaftriM and Hhutratad. Bp A. H. LongUaret Medium, 8vo. 
144 pp., 69 flluetratioea Hedru: Goveriuiieot Preie. 1917. Priee, 8 rupees. 

Those reports, iaiued bp tbe Arebseologioe) Bnrvep of India, describe the 
reoiaiei of two great eidee In eonibern ledia. 

The region iooieded la tbe kingdom of BfjSpiir was vooupled from an earlp 
period bp Hindu dpnseiioe, tbe Isei of which, that of tbe E^glri VUsvas, fell 
before the assault of tbe Mnsalmae AUa^*dia Ebilji la aj>. 1294 . lo (he middle 
of (he fifteenth oenturp a new Suu was fooaded hy a Turkish adTsutarer, Tuaiif 
*Adil Shfib, who died in IfiU. After the short reigns of three werthleis priocee, 
’All *Adil Shah reigoeil fioa 1557 to 1579. Tbe last notable figure In tbe fsAiip 
was that of tbe heroic qaeen, Cbiad Bibi. faaiiUr to roadert of tbe uovel of 
Meadows Taplor. The State fell into deeap owing (o pmiure from the Maritbse 
ami tbe Moghsle, nad its independent esistence ended with the capture of (he dtp 
bp the Boperor Aorangseb la 1686. The Marithas, ia their uanai fashion, pillegod 
the dtp, and (tripped the boildiop of up wood and metsJ work which could be 
reraoved. Tbe site became covered with jangle, and little was kuown of it till 
recent times. In 1885 tbe beadqaarters of tbe British District of Bjjspur were 
recooved from Ealadg; to (be ueicat capital, sad some of tbe boildinge were 
utilised for public purposes, lu this prooeee of eonversioa much demage wae doae; 
but io awe reoeai pears a eebene of restoration has been earned out, and Mr. 
Coueens, wbo bai been for manv pears engaged oa tbe work, has aow completed a 
survep and oom^led (his fins asonograpA Tbe Bomhep Preas deserves math credit 
for tbe exoellenee of the tppographp and UlastntiMia 

All who are iaterseted in lodiaa an aad architeetore must oonsalt this volume. 
Whea Yujof 'Adll Sbah eomiMnoed te build his oew dtp he seems to bare found 
little bat a few hute on the site. Tbe aiosqaes, tombs, aod palaces built bp the 
reigniog fsmllp were erected bp Masahnia architects, wbo drew (hdr iosplration 
from Persia sud Mughal leAU ; but tbep ncUised tbe native worknwn aod tbeir 
methods. Tbe tppe of sreb whieb tbep are etid to have invented was real Ip 
* Da UiKse: p, Isa. 

t Kialocb and Baxter : H di fmm JWifBW AvO’etf, p. ISl. 
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boTTOv^d froQ aorth«ra ladi*, bal tiinr aijle was deaply iafluaDcad faj tb« oiiTlron. 
mant. Tfae^ wan spaciallj iktll*! ia (ba oaa af aanarata, and tbeir bugiag vaulu 
are etUI a marvel to the aopDaert of ear daj. Tli« moat beautiful buildings which 
•urviva io spite of ili-Craatmeat aad aaglaet era Uia Ibriliim fiansa, the tonb of 
Ibrahim Ijbah II; the Gel Gamba* er**RoaDd Doiaa,*'which cavers the raznajoa of 
Muhammad *Ali Sbib II, iba ranli of wbicb U rivalled oalj' by Uiat of (he 
Pantheon : the Anand aod Aair Maballa, (be la(tar eontaJaliig two hairs from the 
beard of the Prophet: ibe Mabtar Maball aad the Sit Mansll. A gliaetly record 
of aooient enaektee is tbs great baobab tree wUleh was the eeeoe of constant 
executions. Mr. Coaeene gives e good account of tbe famous old guns at BTjSpur, 
Oue piaea, knowe as Matik-UMaidia, '^Mcaareh of die Field." was east io 1S49 : 
it is feel 4 inebae long, tbe bore et (be muzsle 2 feet 4 inches, the weight 
about iS tODS. The Linda Qasafth, aactber howiiaer, weighe 47 tons. 

Mr. liougborst io bU account oi (he BarajH raios daaoribee the eita of the 
great Hindu ekj of Vi^jaaagar. "Ciij of Vieioij." which ie also the neanlug of 
the name of Bijfipnr. It datae from 1S36, aad for (wo-andH^half cantnnas Ita rulers 
gallantly opposed tbe sooibvsffd progress of Uie Mosalmans. lie last ralsr, Ituna 
R&ja, treated his beraditary enemies with haughty iosoiaooa, am) this lad to hii 
being attacked by a ooofaderacy of tbe Masalotisi Solifias of soutliem rndls> among 
whom (be leading spirit was All ‘Adik Sbih of Bijipur. The Hindu siouarch was 
defeated at the battle of Tillkota in 1565. Ha was captured, slalD ie cold blood, 
and bia capital was eaeked and deairoyad with a thorcagbnaes which recaDs German 
methods. The Jimi' Masjid, the great caoa4[ita at Bljapor, was areetad from the 
epoile as a memorial of the vtctery. ' 

Numbers of imagao, carvings, and ineenpilou, cat in the hard graniro of tlia 
locality, moeb more durebU (baa (he tnp rock of Rijipur. eurvjve: bat the iiipcr- 
airuciore of Best of the baUdinge was oi wood, omI now only ibo maesivo platfortne 
reraam, Tbe most lotereellog r^ioe art the waterworks whlcb tiipplled the city. 

Mr. Loegbnrst glvae an adet^oate ecooont of all that is Io be aeon, hut bis 
repot! is naturally macb leas iotarwtiag than that of Mr. Cooiani. Ha baa wasted 
space iu attempeieg to oompila a eon of csanoal of Hiodnirn. mostly derived from 
wolhknowa prlutad sovroae. Tide was foreign i« bis (ask aa an arcbmologlBt. 
presents few fcacuraa of iotereat, and iu some cases (be work of previous writer* 
has not bean adar|natcly acknowledged. W. CROOHE. 


AiVloa, West: Llxk^stlce. a Sumner. 

.4 //<in4t»pok o/ /As Mtnde iMttguogt. By (ha Bav. A. T. HuDner, BA. AQ 
(Assistant Principal. Albert Academy, FreatowL, Blerra Leone. West Afrioa). uP 
FroetnwD : Goverament Printing Office. 1917. 

The preaeot work is deetgned to provide convenient material for (ko study of 
niie of the most important lauguagae in (he 8larra Leone Protactoreta. Sueb e 
work ie aeeeeaary for practical purposes, as most of (be published materiel cooaists 
of formal greromar and vocabulary beyond tbe requuaeteots of the beginner. Tboagh 
similar io purpose, Mr. Sumner's book appaera more aleiDsntary than that of Mtget^. 
The contains an inlrodoclory pan dealing with pronueciation and aupboDlo 

chauges, and forty*tbree graduated lessons eaeb oouistiDgof models. ruJee, vocabulary, 
and axerciM. Then follow twanty.ibrae pages <d reading laaeoDS, with a Maode* 
English and Eiigliab*M«nda vocabulary of sixty-three pages. 

Mr, Sunnar'e book Is a aeafo) aod helpful aid to the aoquiririen of a soood 
knowledge of tbe Meode laognega. SIDNEY F. RAY. 
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India: Arclifieolo^. Yazdani. 

MegaMhs of th DteeoTi^A .V«tf Ttalvrt of them. By GhoUm Taad*Qi. OT 
U.A., SupwinMadeQt of Arcbajotogy, HydenS^. 

Wo bkT9 reooivoil the JovrTtal of the Hf/derabad Atehaologital ^So^M^for 1917« 
wbicb is quit* up to tbd muk of that for 1916 (noticed in Man, 1917, 107). As 
10 that pTodeoeasor, tbe Article of moat iuUreet to the enthropologiat it In reference 
to the megalitbic remeine of tlie Deceen, or rather to merks found on the pottery 
(iineovoTod in them. A plate ia given coitlaloing 131 varieties of tbeae marlce, some 
of which are very compllcatod, while others are quite simple, and therefore naturally 
reaemlle those found In other snd far distant places. 

An article oa ** Gtrla and itt Benaioa.'' by T. Strinivaa, gives (amoagst other 
partieulare) an aooounc of what ia virloally a mogalUbic temple, '*the walla being 
“ donblo throughout, the tnoer ones in the abrineu and anCo*cbambers being built of 
large blocks of atone laid borisontaUy. . . . The whole structure ia erected 

without Borter, the joints being carofolly Acted." 

Ib aoother artlole on the feundation and growth of the CUy of Hyderabad, by 
P. A. Bhaueani. C.E., mention la nnde (on the authority of Taveraler) of a atone 
in the Mecca Maejid ia that city "of aucb prodigious bnik that it waa five years 
’* before Are or six hiiatlred men eontiDually engaged could cut It out of Ite place; 
" they were also to roil It along upon an engine with wbeela, npon wbi.ch they 
" brought It to Che Pagod. and aeveral affirmed to me that there were 1.400 oxen 
** to draw It." Tbia was In the time of the Emperor Aurungsebe. A. h. h. 


AirraitopoLOQioAL note. 

In 1915 the Ubivoreity College of Wales, Aberyatwycb, became the poaseesore QO 
of the library and life-long .colleotloas of tbe late T. W. Rudler, who wae 00 
PrcfesBcr and Dean of the College In tbe yeara 1376-BO, and eubsoquer^tly Curator 
of tbe Museum of PracUeal Geology, Jermyn Btreec, London. (For Obituary and 
portrait ree Man for March, 1916, p. 83.) 

His library, consiating of some 9,000,volumes and 4,000 pamphlets, haa bean 
tebuUted aud orosa-iodexed, and his extenalve collection of rocks, fossils, &c.. care* 
tnlly labelled. Tbe minsralogioel eolleoiion has bsao made cndlable for teaoUiog 
and demoostration purposes, while the arcbieologlual and other speeimeos have been 
added to the College Museum. 

The additions thus made to the College oollections, foriber aseiated by the 
foundation of the ‘‘F. W. Rudler Geeiogical Research Scholarship." bare greatly 
Increased tbe facililiee for mearcb work, particularly io the snbjeot of geology. 

Monsieur Jules Benaerte, tbe emioent Belgian scalper (of the Royal Academy 
of Brossels), baa executed a life-sise msdslllon of Professor Rudler, which has been 
framed in oak and placed io tbe wall of tbe College quadrangle, and below it a 
braes tablet (execuc^ by Messrs. O. Malle snd Son, of Eusion Road, London), 
bearing tbo ineoripCion, "In memory of F. W. Rndler, I.S.O., F.G.8., 1340*.ld13, 
'• Profeesor in tbia College, 167^80, and Founder of ibe College Museum," has 
been aflized to a polished slab of Welsh marhle speoislly cut for tbe purpose from 
the ^arbertb Quarries, Pembrokeshire. 

Professor Rndler’e Dumnrous friends, and all concerned in tbe welfare of the 
College, will be pleased to know that tbe oollections which he formed with so much 
ability have thus been made avmlable for the forthercnce of those studies in which 
he wae so deeply interested, aod to whioU he devoted tbe labours of a lifetime. 

On behalf of the College. 

S. Or. BUDLER (One of the Governors). 


EtKO ant 5?otTiswooin, Ifn.. His Kajeaty’s PrlaCers. East Hanhng dtrevt. Loadoo, S.C. i. 
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Dr. Joteph DonikPr. By Arthur AnM, M.Ti., and A. C. QQ 

Haddon, 8c. D,, F.R.S. 00 

it U with oiacb regret thet ire record tbe deetb of Dr. Joseph Deoiker oit 
Mtrcb 18tli, 1919. ie tbe eixty'Sereatb yeer of ble ege. He boro in Astreken, 
Bustle, in 1S62, atudylag first in FetrogreJ end itfcenrtrds at the University of 
Farit, where be waa awarded bie Doctorate io Soiervca in 1896. Id FtHt be ttudieci 
under brooa, M. de LMase>Dutbier«, Topinard, and other diatingnlthed French * 
aotbropologiata, and Jo due time beeame himeelf a leader in the Parlalao School of 


Anthropology—the centre of anthropological research. From the begiooiog to the 
end of lua.strenuous life be waa a itudent of Hnman Baces, nn Ethnologist, jet it 
waa as an anatom tat, by bit important oootribution to our bnuwledge of tbe anthropoid 
ap««. (bet be firet won for bimaelt an iotereetionel reputation. Tbe autboKtiee of 
the Natural History Museum in Paris bad encrusted him with tbe exaainatlou of 
two rare specimens—one tbe fcetue of a gorilla at tbe fifth or aixth month of 
gestaiioD, and tbe ocher a fatal glhhon about fall time. These Deniker made the 
subject of aa exhaustive study, the results of which are embodlcKl in Lis Reeliorvhee 
" Anatomiques et Enbryoiogiques lur lee Singes Anthropoidea,” which appeared io 
I6B5 (Aroh. Zool. Exptr., ISSfi, Sorias II—II f. pp. 266. 8 Plates). Ills tnouogrepb 
is an example of bow such studies should be recorded — olear, exact, and doteile<l, 
and yet done with a perspective which will have a permanent value. He found 
that all tbe essential oharaotare of the genlla were already marked in tha fatni: 


the crowd of brutal features, wbiob make the adult animal so unlike man in 


outward appearance, began to appear with the eruption of the first permanent molar 
teeth. His research lad him to support Haxley*e dletom that the straetural 
difToreuece wbiob aeparate mas from tbe anthropoid apae were not greater than these 
whioh separate tbe aetbropolds from men keys. I* may quote here a note I wrote 
an *'iDtroduotioD to the Study of tbe Anthropoid Apes,'* published originally (& 
Hatural SeUnee (1996, Vol. Il£): *'Denlker's is the beet work apes the Oorllla.** 
In 000 junction with Dr. Boulari be wrote a paper on the laryngeel air sace of 
anthropoid apes (Joum. Anal, ot PhytioL, 1986, Vol. 22, p. 61); hie investigations 
Into tbe age transformation of the gorilla’s skull appeared io 1686 (Bull. Soo. 
d'Anikrop.^ 1696, p. 709). Ko far as I know those are all the eooU’lbucioos made to 
the anatomical side of Anthropology. He wee, as 1 have already sud, an EthnologlsV 
and in thh r6le bis studies inclode peoples iuLabiting all parts of both tbe Old and 
the Nnw World. From 1990 onwards he systematically coliectod data relating te 
the phyeieal characters of races aod peoples, and by the end of the eentory wss in 
a position CO commence the groat task of bis Jifo-tbe olassificaticn of Hamau Races. 
Ac an early point of his career he realieed that a classification founded oa a single 
characCer—such as the shape of tbe craniuio--coQld never give a Dttural classification 
of races. All the physical ciisraeters of the body—stature, proportion of limb and 
trunk, pigmentatiOD, bair*texmre. anatooiicAl features, dc.—bad to be used as a beiis. 

In 1899 appeared Lis first essay on classification, but it took him ten years 
more before hie knowledge was ripe enough for publication ia book.form. In 1900 
appeared in the ConUmporary Sdonujie SorUi, under the editorebip of Havelock 
Ellis, that comieueed compendium of ethnology-TAs Racet of Man. In that work 
be came to the conclusion that we most recognise at least twenty .nine racial elemeuts 
in tl>e world’s popalatiou. While bis investigations ieeliided the world’s populatioa 
his atteutioo was centred more directly on ibe racial elemepts to be found amongst 
tbe peoples of Europe. At tbe sazue time as T>t. J. Deniker was eollectiog deU 
beariog on tbe ethnology of Enrope io Paris, Dr. Wm. Z. Kipley, of Colomhie 
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UniTsnity, vu $ngftg:«<l on » in Now York, Dr, Riploy, using iioad 

form M Lis chief gnide, CMue to the concluaion thnl Europeuns were compounded 
from throe raoiel etecke; Deniker reeogniaed nlx reoee, with four flulrfldinry or sub* 
rncoe—teo ell told. Ripley’s olauMlficetiou hM the merit of eluplicitj, hut tirao will 
allow that Donikor'a comes uearent the truth. LeniVer had the advanhsge of a 
training which quulilicd lilm to eatitnote the relative value of aualomloal etrnctnre* 
e» “counter"" iti olaasifioarion, No modem student oen afford to remain ignorant of 
Denikar’a Ltt Xaces H« P/iuMpe any more than of Ripley’s The Jlaces af Kvrojte, 
Both autboio have taken eiioiTnous paiiia to oolleet all available data and to arrange 
(heir eolleetfona id an exact and syatetoatic manner. Deniker, In bie hapjiy poeition 
of chief lihraiian to the Natural History Museum In I'arie, used hie opportuoitlca 
with great success. In 1910 he laeued In the ButUlindela Soeiiti d'Antkropoloyii, 
Ilia ooUeoted data hearing on the plgmeootlon of European peoples. He acted aa 
eeuretary for yrance Iq the compilation of the Cataioffuo o/ Seitnlifie LileratuTt. 
His interesti were wide and varied—In hooks aa well as In men. lu Social Science 
as much aa in Anthropology and Geography. He waa Chevalier Je la Legion 
d'Honaeur, Doctor of Laws of the University of Aberdeen, Jie aerved ae preiidoat 
of the Sooldtd’ d’Aothropologie, of the Sool^t^ de Gdographlo, of the Aseoclatluii des 
fiihilothdcairea Diilversitairea, and of the Socidtd pour la propagation dea Laoguea 
dtraogbros lu Praace. lu 1904 the Royal Auihropaleglcal liiatituto of Great Brluln 
Invited iurn to give the Huxley Manorial Lociure''-‘the highest Jiounnrat Ite diapoaal, 
Ho wee elected au Honorary Fellow of our Institute lo 1696, Dr, Deniker died at 
Rue Geoffrey. SalnUlIllaire, Peris, which hail loog leea hie home, wliaro he leaven 
a sorrowing widow aud family. A, KEITH. 

I am pieMod to have the opportunity of aekuowledglug my appreoiatlou of riie 
ethoologioal lAveetigatious 4 ikI publioatioDa of luy friend JoeepL Deolker, whoee 
recent death we alt deplore. IIe> was always roady to help others, and I have a 
pleaeani recoUactlon of visiting hlin la his house In the Jardln dei Flaoles, whloii 
IkO stated with jostiflahle pride was the one once ecenpiod by DufTon, 

Being chief ilbrarlao of the Natioual Museum of Natural History lu l^aris, 
Dr. Deniker bad an oxperi knowledge of bibliography and aoeeei to a Arst'Claaa 
library, so It la not surprising that he had u remarkably wide knowledge of the 
literature of physical and oultnrel antliropology, at well a" of that of other icloncei. 
He WM In dmly pont^pt with iho professors and staffs of the various departments 
that cluster around tbs Jardln dea Platiiss. an<i. equally BHtJrally, be made the 
acquaintance of many serions travoliera and field*workers. Ho thue had cxceptloual 
faciUtiee for learoiag ahoot all the luvesrigationa that were belBgittodo in the natural 
Boienoee, aod of tbeae he made full use, es Is indicated by the dirsralty of his 
publicarions, of wbiub only a very’few can here be alluded to. Further, be iuvestU 
gated naiires from many parts of she world who have been exhibited io Paris. 
These cirourastaneei explaiu bow be has been able to write about the anatomy of 
the orang'Utan, (be embryology of anibropold a|>6s, and give usefni papers ou (lie 
Chukchi, Kalmuk, QUIak, Turkl, Tatar, Carib, Fueglan, tribes of Senegal and Daboiny, 
Hamitee. Hottentot. Pygmy, not to mention nsany other peoples. On aocouot of bis 
general aud blbliographloa} knowledge, he was invited lo oollahoraie with Dr. P. 
Hyades in .the productiou of the seventh volume—** Anthropologie, Etboograpbie *' of 
the Mtsrion sdenti/fpuc dv, Cap Born, l$82-83'; Paris, 1991. This Is acknowledged 
to be "the most important extant atudy of Yabgan anthropology . . . aod sarller 
“ writers may be ssJely neglected,” Hie painstaklrg resesrobes ou the races and 
peoples of Europe have beeu uolveraally recognised as masterly productions, aod as 
e token of tbe esteem with which be was held lu this country, our Ids cltute invited 
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Iiim tc (lelirer th« HttzUf L«ctor« for 1904, And ^wArdcd to liim Huxlo; medal 
(Joum. AfUhr. Inti., XXXIV, p. 181). 

His book, The Raee$ ^ Man: an Ontline of Anihrop^hj/y and Eiknoyraphy 
(X^iidoa : 1900), still remslns cbe beat ijstamalic iDlroducvon to tie science of Usn, 
in which a mass of loforcna^n is imparted ele «^7 and succinctly; adequate refereticco 
are giveu, and there are ojoierons excellent illastratioas. A good example of the 
breadth aod deptli of Dr. Deolker’s stodlse will be found in bis introduotlon to 
The Oodi oj Northern Buddhiern, by Alice Getty (Oxford: ldl4)i which is a moat 
valnable general survey of Buddhism. In wliiob he deals with: Buddha: tits teach, 
ing, its propagitioo and mod ideations; the expansion of Buddhism ; the religious 
cemtnunity; a short survsy of Buddhist art; and cenTeuta. temples, and aaered 
images. Finally, as sn example of bis blbllograpbictl labours, mention may be made 
of his Biblio^raphie det iravravx ecientifi^ute {teieneet math^inatUfuee, phytiquaty tt 
naiurellet) pubUit par let •ocHtit tavanlet de la Froacfl depute Porigine juequ'en 
1888. I. Ain.Orne (Paris, Imprimerie nadonale: 1916). The laborloaa character 
of thia uaaful work can be gauged by the fact tliat it coiicains 16,194 entries, and 
doubtless the remainiog portion waa vail In band. 

Britiah Aatbropeloglste offer to tbeir colleagues In s sorely-tried country, at a 
moment fateful In history, ibelr heartfelt sympathy oo tbs lose of a diligent and 
erudita student, whose name will rtuii} a high place In Ibe history of our solenoe. 

ALFRED C. HADDONi, 


Malta: Oeolog*y. Fenton, 

Tha Maltaaa Omrt Ruts. Hy Caplain E. G. Fentm, R.A^hf.C. i A 

hCalia as it esisu to«day might be looked upon as having aiitiueJ tlmost 
as .high a degree of sgriouliuml development as It is possible for suy small state to 
attain, oonsldnring its situation an<l its preaant rather iiafavou table dim ado conditions. 
I said almost, for, although moat of the Island is subdivided by stone walls lato 
tliuusands of little delds which aro cultivated ilirougUoiit like kitchen gardens, yet 
thuro are to be seen born and there small Urrsn pstohoi whore the origioel bedrock 
shows on the surface io its old-time naked ness. Jn fact, we might say that the 
Malteso uke aa much as it is poielble to taka out of the pans of the Island which 
aro under cultivation, and aru, m fur as their moans allow thorn, slowly roclaimlng 
the uncultivatod bare areas. 


History rcintes that acme 6vo or six uenturles ago a large portion of the surface 
of hfalta wus uaksd and iiueultlvated, and ibac for some considerable time after the 
occupation of the Island by tlie Knights (a.d. 1520). the inhabitants regularly imported 
thoueaods of shiploade of earth, and spread it over the grouod to raako a skin of 
soil lor ouitivaticn. The inhabitants of Malta are by nature very lodustrious, and 
ths conditions of peace which they have enjoyed since tbe occupation of the laland, ^ 
first by tbs Knights and afterwards by the British, Lave enabled then to bring 
their litlle atate to a condition of agricultural perfection whiob, couaideriog all tbe 
adverse clrcomslauces of ollcnata, distsoce from markets, etc., with which they bave 
(0 contend, might be regarded as model. 

For one half of tbe year, from May to i«oveinbor. practically oo rain falls on 
MalU, nnd although during tbe other half year there la a fair average rainfall, yet 
the desiocaring action of the summer so predominates over tbe wioter rains that if 
It were oot for the number of ehalraring stone walls wbieh are erected all over (he 
island, snd tbe artill^al walorlog carried on hy the oatives, Malta would soon he 
reduced to the semUbarrea rook oondUlou which It was lo some oenturies sgo, This 
tonditioo of afiaixs Is oliaracioristio of many parts of tbe lit torsi of the Meditarraoeso, 
snd It la a curious fact that although tbera is. as a rule, In most places a fair total 
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ftonn*! rwnfftll, the condition» found ore of uiiy dricd-np couutrioB. A. rolnfall of 
25 or oron 80 iQohos does not soam to holp o conotr; If it all foU» in one abort 
60*600 end leoTM tbe-Uod perched for Ibo roat of the jeer. 

Tbo atone welle, then, and the arUdcial watering, are the preaerrarion of Malt*, 
and ibeee oould odIj be carried ooc in a countrj proteoted from plunder and pillage. 
X/et ua now Tieit eonae of the b«reQ patcbee alluded to ae exieting here and there 

over the laland, and we ehall be 
aurprleed to see what leem to he 
peculiar oart ruu cut in the bard 
rook. Fig. from a pbotogrepL 

kindlj given me ProfeRsor 

Zamznit, *Lowe tlieae ruu. The^ 

alwaje, ae we eee there, run in 
parallel paire, and are cut to a 
depth nf anything from a few 
incbee up to i feet or more. In 

tbie photograph the ruU are aeen 
out Id the oorrallise crag which 
eovera a great part of the higher 
levela of Malt*. Thie corral line 
crag ie a fairlj hard rock, and tho 
amount of traffic oMeiaary to cut 
the roeke abown in the illuatration 
muat have beeu oonaiderable, and 
prolonged for a good period. Fro* 
feaior Zammlt loforiue me that thiMO 
rule ere found In abundance all over the ieiaud, and 1 have eeen them znyaell in 
many plaoea. eo we muit couelude that at oae time there wae an extenrive amount 
of oartiog carried ou in Multa. 

Varloua wrltera have mentioned the Malteao oart rule, and it hae been generally 
aaeuued that they date from prebietorio rimaa, aodnigbc even belong to tbeNealiihie 
period, and I may etate here that Profeiaor Zammlt, who j» the greatest living 
authority on tbo arobsooJogy of 
Malta, holdi tho view that they 
are of Neolltblo origin. During the 
ButuniD and winter of 1916 1 wae 
enabled to .virit Malta on various 
oocaakoi, and once 1 lived a fort* 
night on the island. During these 
vislM I msde a detailed study ae 
far ae I could of the oart ruts, aud 
1 will give ae concisely as I can 
the results of my work ou them. 

1 found that they often branched 
and came together again in a way 
which suggested a modern railway 
juDction. They varied coneHerably 
is depth, end passing down the face of a bill I found they sig*sagged, always 
choosing a moderate gradieut, 

1 alio found in this place other p^rs of ruts runniDg Independently of the 
6ret, also passing over the side of the bill and following practically the saioc 
directioo. These latter were only a few yards from the former, and it would 
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tb»t whea ood pur of i‘dC$ beeowe wora Coo doep ftootber track wfts 
started. 

I fouud tbat Id qo place wsh there asj aija of a groove cut by boreee’ feet 
between the ruM, bo I the space between tben wee roagb, hummocky, cod showed 
no tugne whetever of weeriag. 

Now ia Patagooia, where I lived for several years, I aotcoed Chat on the traoks 
made on the psnpaa by bollock carts there was no wearing down between the 
wheels, ss the bullocks walk In the nits aisde by the wheels. In the case of 
hfalta, bowevsri no bullock could walk in tbs ruta, as they are too narrow, too 
clean eat, and too deep to afford a footing to any animal. 

Aa average rut will be found to l« about t lacbea wide at the boctom, and, 
witb the sides sloping apart slightly, will be about N or 9 ioobes wide aC the cop. 
From this ws sre driven Co conclude that the motive power wbieb propelled tbe 
vs bides wbloh cut tbs rote wee eometbing other than horses walking between tbe 
sbafes, or boUooke walking at tbe side. 

Aod tbe only power we can think of is human power, In tbe shape of a 
number of mea drawing waggons. It has been suggested to me that tho vebidse 
whioh passed over tbeee rots bad runners and not wheels, hot ae 1 found that the 
floor of tbe ruts Is, as n rule, very uadulatory, and that tbo Individual uadaltclons 
ere often very short and sharp, 1 coodudod tbac thla suggestion must ba uegailved. 
This uadulatory oondltios of the floor of the ruts, coupled with the face that tbe 
ruts are often vary deep, aud that tbe spaoe between them is generally very 
bumvooky and rough, led me to believe that tbe Maltese cart'ruts were cue by* 
vehicles having high, strong wheels. I fiolioed Chen that most of the Malteso certs 
have high wheels, and on one ocoeeioa I meaaurod e typloal one. I found she 
diameter of tbe wheel was $ ft. 4 in., and tbe distaace from the onteido of tbe 
tyre of one wheel Co the corresponding point on the other was 4 ft. 8 in. 

1 then went along to one of tbe cart rut areas end measured some of tbe ruts, 
and I found that in a typical place tbe distance between tbo polnti eorreepondiog 
to the outside of tbe tyres was 4 ft. 9 in. Tbe inside distaoca was 4 ft 4 in. 
From this it would eeom that the ruts were made by vebidas with whoela nuoh the 
sene else ae the preeeni*(lay Ualtese carts and with axles tbe same length. In ooe 
plioe 1 found a nodoro track jmuing an old pair of ruts, and the modern whools 
seemed to fit the old treoka perfectly. This fact would load us to believa that tbe 
ruw possess no real antiquity, but wore formed on the island a century or so back, 
before mseademised roads came into use. If, however, the render wore to take tbe 
trouble to go over a number of the btre oart rut areas tud study these old traoke 
carefully,! think he would bo coDvliJced that, aotwithstanding tbe aheve»meoiioned fact, 
tlie rute have no stamp of modernity. 

Tbe patioatioa of tbe surface, tbe fact that they are often worn away and 
ohliteraled In places, to reappear again a little fortber along, impress the observer 
with the fact of tbelr age. 

But in addiUnn to these there are other facta even more convlnuing. 

One day down at Mama Sirocco I noticed a pair of ruts ruauing out into the 
ees. and I couhl trace them eoue distance under tbe water. Thia points to some 
oniiquity, as a eubaidenee of this portion of the island must have occurred since they 
were fomed. 1 am told by Professor Zamait that they ore often seen ruaning into 
the sea in other parte of tbe Island also ; if so, the subsidence must have been geoeral 
aiid not local, and coaeequently argues a groaier antiquity stiU. As far as I oculd 
find out, since Valetta harbour lirst began to be used to tbe present day there bis 
bceu ao noticeable oltaratlon la the level of the land round about iC. But to me, 
one of tbe strongest bits of evidence of the great antiquity of those cart ruts is tbe 
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fact that la some places whare they are fouiod eiu in the coralline crag, the surface 
is BO rough, j«gge<1i end hummocky, that no living croatoree, human or otbervisa. 
couUI poBubly mfuntaio a footing if dragging a heavy load behind tbotn. And I 
have found considerable lengllin of ruts cut deeply through the roughest of this crag. 

fitting ont ou the island one evening 1 uazne to the conclosion that these roads 
were in use it a time when Mnltn was covered with a rloh soft soil, for I could not 
inagioo 4 few centuries ago, wheu earth in all forms was a very valuable commodity, 
that tho natives would use it simply fnr roa<lmaking, especially when you think that 
snub material would have to be renewed every year, sa, being cousUatly broken up 
by the trafRo, it would blown away by every wind Into die eea. Then agaiu, if 
uiaeadani was used some Iraoe of (he broken su^nes would have remslued to (ho 
)weeent day, but I have never neen any eigii whatever of eamo. 1 couolude from 
this that the Maltese cart ntts were cut by wheeled vehioiee In aoine former time 
when the climate of this portloQ of the hfedltenmican was moieter and more 
salabriotJB than It is at present. 

It has been stated by Bradley, in his book on Unlta atid tht Mediterranean 
Aace, I bat the cart nits disappear over (he ctllfk on tbo south side of the island 
and reappear again on the Island ot I^llAa, 3 tnllos out to sea. How this IsIsdI Is 
only a snail rook a hundred yards or eo Mrosi, and its sides are preelpiteai all 
round. The oh an pel bstweon it and the main land is deep, and large steamers can 
pass between. Ijo if cart ruts disappear over die cliff ou ^e south side and reapitcar 
again on Fllfla it would bo abiohiic proof of tlie antiquity of the cars rufe. 

1 asked Profeesor Zammit If this were (be case, and he told rae that although 
he had visited FllRa ou sovorai ooeaslone, ho bad never seen the nits on Its surface, 
but as It bad been used as a target ooostantly during the last thirty years by (be 
naval paople, most of the original surfaco iiad been brokeu away. 1 myself walked 
lereral miles along tbe elitfs on the south side of Malta, and although 1 saw typical 
ruts in more than one place I never saw any of them eotiially runuing over* tbe 
edge. Ou many parts of Malta, and to a much greatar extent on Ooae, there are 
abundant megalithic remains belonging to tbe dolmen period or letter half of tbe 
Neolitbio. Z have eudeavoured to find if there was tr>y ucuneotlou between these 
remains and the cart ruU, but tbe evidence seeme to prove that there woe noua. 
The ruts In no way oonverge towards the raegalitblo re(DaiQe, and ia tbe nelgbbour- 
* hood of tbe latter the ruts are often scares. The abundaoce aud else of these mega* 
lithic remaiui, and the magalfioent workmaashlp displayed In the rock-hewn teopiea, 
shows that at the oloee of the Neolitbio period Malta must havo had a fairly moist 
climate and was capable of snstaloing a fairly large populatibu. Baoeot geological 
study baa ihowu that after the Ice of tbe TV’ilrm age bed retroated there wars 
several minor oscilla^oaa of cllmatei such as tbe turbarian and forreitlau described 
by Qsikie, and it is quite possible that these osclllstloas extended well into historio 
Uixies, aud even into tbe Iroo Age, for it Is Impossible to think that the 
enormous climatic dlsturbaucos which took place daring the Icc Age could have 
subeided suddenly vitboiit leavlog some tnlnor pulsations behind. If eo, it It quite 
poisIbJe that between two and three tboiiaand years ago Malta was much moistcr 
arid a more salubrious oountry than it is at present. 

All over Malta ^bere is evideoee of a former higher rainfall, In the shape of 
deep dried op river valieye, cot ofteo for bundrede of feet in tbe solid rock. Ismail 
* Streams s(iU run down these valleys wbeo (here U heavy ralo, but even after the 
raoeC violeat sCorrus the rivers are eo iosigoificaot that they are incapable of tearing 
up the boshes and skrobs wbioh eau be seen growing across tbe bottoms of the 
valleys from side to side, sod w« nay conclude that There is no perceptible deepen cog 
of the river valleys at preeeut. . 
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Ji ia «OD«eqiJdDtl; poBaible cLa( «s fluctuation of climate in former titnee ^r(u« 
die rule, tLat tbe Neolitbio ciTilluticn nee brought to a close bj a period of 
doeiecation, and that die dawn of oor Medltomnaen liiscorical period was heralded 
bi h/ a ebaago to the moist egaio. TLIe change was produedve of ‘‘the 
** that was Greece and tbo graudevr that was Koioe,'* and It has Keeu followed by 
another period of soai'desicMtion, and it is in tbet period we now live. 

!f tbeee views ere eorreoc tlie/ will ezplelti to some ex cent wb^ the centre of 
gntvitj of Knropaaii civilised on has worked its way Dorih during tiie hat tbousaud 
years. 

In conelndoQ, then, we may say that allbougli the Maltese cart ruts do not 
(late from neolitblc tunca, they probably Cook their origin in the early part of the 
Irou Age, at a time when the climate of that part of die Meditarranean was 
mo [star and more calculated to support a large population on the ialtud than would 
the present coodiiions, 

A number of people drawing repeatedly a Heavy waggon argues one thing to 
me, and that is slavsry, and to have slavery you must have a fairly large popula¬ 
tion. When the population is small and the people S|>arsely distributed, you will 
oever find slavery, aiui a large population indioatos favourabla conditions for Jiving ; 
among these a gsnlal, moist climate will figure largely, aod if hlsiorlaue would stady 
e little more the qiiesdou of the climate which prevailed in foroiar ages, they 
would probably flud that from that sourus they would have a oouaideruble amount 
of light thrown ou the beginnings aud endiogs of empirea aud natlooa. 

The above waa written after my letnro from die Mo^hterraneau io tlie end ef 
l9iB. SihCQ than J Imve spent nine mouths In Kgypt aud further eest. Whoa in 
Egypt I consnltod Ur. Qulbell, of tbs Cairo Museum, sud Dr. Hane, Director ef 
Gsologloel Survey of ^ypt, relative le e possible change ef climate dnriog 
bistorlo tines, aud they both stated that they have no oviJonoe of toy such oHarige 
sinco Uie 1st Dynasty in Egypt, but they do not uegativo tbe poseilxlity. 

I myself, from reading Egyptian history, thought I could trace evideece of 
altered ollmatio ooudltlous of tbe suirouudlug countries producing large populedons 
rosnltiug !u hivasious of Egypt, sueb ei the Hyksos iuvaaiou (lllh to Pth 
Dynasty), arid subeeqaeot iuvaiions by Libyans. However, on coming borne I ulked 
the matter ovur with Professor Cole, and Is advised me to get Tht Pulu rtf Asia, 
by Ellsworth Huutingdou. X did so, aud 1 eauuot too strongly urge all students of 
biaiory ami uliuiaio to carefully read that excellent book. I need not detail here* 
tbe evidence he produces to show that tlie ollmaie of Western and Central Asia 
hae aliorsd many times iluriug koown history, sufBoe it that bo beliovee no altera- 
tiou to tbe moiat ovouiTed about the alxth and seventh eentunea of tbe Cbriatian 
era. That period would curresi>ond with the wave of ftlaoism wblob atarted in tbe 
Arabian Peuinaula, aud which la novr lie!lived to be the fourth Semitic wave which 
took origin in the same locality. 1 may here mentioa that Leonard W. King In 
A JiUtory ef HohyieHia and Atiyrta, Vol. tl, p. 1)9, after mentioning tbet the 
Semltis originated in some part of tiie Arebiau J^enln^dla, goes on to state that 
there were probably four waves of Semitic advance, and aeains to tbiok that each 
was precoded by an alteratiun to the moist in the olimate of Arabia. He coaciades 
as follows: '^To suob climatic chaugea, which aeem, according to the lateaC thaoriee. 

** to occur ia regular oyolee, we may probably trace the greet racial iQigratioas from 
** Ceutrel Arabia, which have given their iubabitaols (o so many couotries of 
Weatern Asia and North Africa." Tbe Uykees iDveeiou of Egypt, eud tbe great 
wave of Isleoism, he iucludea io the same, and he woalJ have ft that ooosoqosutij 
in Che eeveidb century of our era the climate of Arabia once more altered tc the 
moist. 
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It is quite possible tbst tbe Msiteso csrt ruCe dste from this Utter perio^i. 
Tlie present Uslteee certs ere probeblj' of en ercbtsau tjpe; I boTO seen tbe seme 
tjpe in E^pt eail ia Itelf. eoil I bere seea sioiiler cert rote ia the atreete of 
Poapeii. Professor Cole has suggested that es Nelte steads on e sbeUov pletform 
it oaoo wes s nuob bigger islsad then et present, end possibi/ with 4 moist olimete 
supported e Jerge populetloo. 

Before oonoludiog I will menUou tL»t Professor Zemmit Lss suggested tbec tbe 
'‘rats’' were cut iirst bj men in tbe rock so es to melee e treok for tbe wheels. I 
tenoot egree with this idee, for in msn^ pleess I law ruts cut e few iaobsa deep, 
sod tbe& tbe wheels bed shifted and out anotlier rut parallel to tbe first and onl/ 
a lew iacbee awsy from it> sod between the two sets often could be seen a narrow 
flange of alone sUnding up. A large lumbering waggon with big wheels would 
easily sbifi its coarse when being dragged along, and out new ruta alongside of tbe 
old. 8iicb a oondlcloa is of eommoD occurrence, and in some places two or three 
parallel ruta csir be found, all more or less ebsllow. W‘ilh regard to the age of tbe 
rule, I tbink it will be conoeded that If tbe^ were out by large, beavj wbeels, S to 
6 feet In diameter, tboitf wbeels moat hare been shod with iron, and on eonaultlng 
with an eminejit Egyptologist, I And tbst although small pieces of iron bare bsou 
found in the recnains of tbe early dynasties, iron was not in oominon use till 600 t.c. 
Prom this it wonlJ appear that ibo Malieeo oart rule date either from Roman times 
or ainoe then, and I think that the Mrly middle ages Is the most likely period. 

NOTB. 

Huntlogdcn treees a blgb HutisI period before the Cbristlan eta, falling then to 
in interfliivial dry period from 400 to 600 A.n., during wbloh tbe condiclone were dryer 
than the present day. This iattor. after 600 a.d., wsa in turn followed by a moist 
period, wblob possibly oscillated to dry agale during tbe centuries 1,000 to 1,200, 
and again became noiet in tbe later Middle Agee. Tbe Interfluvial period, 400 to 
600 A.D,, would probably be the oeuao of the Deolloe and Pall of the Roman 
Empire, aod tbe consequent drifting of power to tbe north. The oart rate were 
possibly formed during Romeu lines. £. O. FENTON. 

Central: Oanooe. Torday. 

Outrlg:g:«r Qaneee m the O«ng;o Py E. Tordey. id 

Among my notes, the publiostion of wblob has been delayed by tbe war 41 
(there are two volumee of them in the printer's hands—la Brussels), there Is one 
refarriog to outriggers observed ia the Cong:o by Ceptsm Hilton Sinpeon aod myself; 
Dr. Heddoo*s paper on '*Tlie Oatrigger Canoe of East Africa" seems to atsko it 
imperative thst I should meotioo it now. In a Baboma village, situated on tbe 
Easai. river, two days' navigation abovo the mouth of the Kwilu, we saw some 
djg*oule transporting some onortnoue nets to tbe fIsUing ground. Tho nets ware 
streteW betweea sticks and carried upright, not unlike sails; to counterbalaoce 
tbolr weight tiie oanoes were provided with outriggers on one side ■, tbese were not 
improvised, but specially carved for tbe purpose. We photographed them, but the 
plates Bufortunaiely perished on their wny to Europe. It la, however, possible 
tbst Professor .Starr, of Chiuago, who visited tbe same region, may possess photo* 
graphs of them, but this may depood on the season when he travelled there, aa 
fishing with nets of thU kind ie not praetised ell tbe year rouod. I was also 
told by the natives that they mtonfsetored oaooes of wickerwork covered wldi hide, 
and that Professor Starr was fortunate enough to purcbeae one of tbese. 1 suppose 
these ‘^osnoes" were elmply outriggers. Tbe Baboma are frequently mistaken for 
Basongo Mono, tbe inbahitauts of Che other bank of the river. E. TOED AT. 
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The R^ariatratron of Work* of 4rl In Occupied Oeuntriee. By iO 

ifir C. Jferculet Read. 

A note coder tbe ebore beading appeare in tb« March numbar of The BurUnyi^m 
Mfiyaxiru, eigcoi hy Mr. More Ade/. In lueh a nagaaine (he reference is natural/ 
(o aneiens or medisTal vcrks of art of European origin, but Mr. Adej'i ajispakbiee 
are wide encngh to make an appeal co the readere of Man, whose ioterests are 
mainly anthropological. 

Mr. Adey eltee first a manifesto iasued thr;ough the notorious Wolff Bureau, 
statu3f that, **AItboagb the Higher Qeraan Coicmsod did all in its power duriog 
** the march through Belgium to eollecc tbe art troaaures ef the occupied territories 
'' and preserve them from deetruotion,'* the German ** Kunstwisseusohalc’* is goiug yet 
further and will draw up an ioroutory of all art treasures ie Beigiucn a\id photograph 
them, to promote the study of art. The /t^orwio/iont Btlyet makes a caustic reply 
to this oaive statement of these protectors of Belgian monumenis in terns that can 
well be imagined, There is. however, a most praotccal side to the matter, a« Mr. Adey 
pointe outi and we might here, as fn other oases, lesrii from the ensmy. His words 
are quite to the point and may as well be quoted: **There are plenty of both 
“ ofBoere and men in Palestine, Meeopo lamia, and tbe lose explored frootisrs of 
" Egypt, well able to use bidal diiorlinloatiOD lo registering works of. art and 
to prsserre them whee found. Hor ought sny objects of primitive Kegro art 
wiiiob German Euostforsahers bare missed, to be overlooked by our troops In the 
occupied portions^now almost the whole of German Africa Several of the popular 
books on the African campaign by those who took pert in it show exooUent faoulcios 
** for general obserrstlon, and tbe writers' ftcuUles should bo utilised in that direction. 

Moreover, wo already owe rooch knowledge of Negro art to tbe independent action 
" of intelligent offloisli before tbe war.*’ 

Mr. Adey'e suggeetlon it praotical end opportune, aud there would not only be 
no sorloue difficulty in putting It into practlos, but I am very sure thec a large pro* 
portion of both offloere and meo' of our forcos now In Africa would weloome so 
iotelllgont a divorelon from the routine of field or camp life. The only dsoger that 
1 foresee is lest inme diiolplinarlan in a high place should promptly condemn the 
sebome as noo-military and a waste of tine. To avoid tbie it would be desirable 
to obtain a fiat from the powers at botns, commeodlng it as a rasans of putting tbs 
Icisnre of tbe soldiers to an intelligent nee, To discover exactly how all this should 
be attained, in these days of multitudinous Commissions, would probably be difficult) 
tliough it should be possible. But that It Is worth doing, and is, is fact, akin to a 
<lu(y. will, I think, hardly be denied. C. HERCULES READ. 
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13. Nkbno anu Okwou. 

Kkeau* and Ok well were good friends. Nkeuu went to Okwoli’s homo, and 
i»ioe verrd. Ok well coUeoted fish at the waterside. Tbe wife of Nkoou went to 
Okwpll's house. Ok well’s wife was cooklug soup. She pot half tbe fish In it, and 

gave it to Nkeou’s wife, who wanted fire. Nkenu’s wife said her husband was 

(uaeloas) foolish, ho could not catoh big dsb. Kkenu’s wife went back. Nkeou had 

some smaU fish, and liis wife abused him. He eald be would try so catch big 

fish, and asked OkwoU to go with him. OkwoU called Nkenu to come, and said 


Vkenu, a small bird, 
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U WM to wftloh on t)j6 tro© in tlio iniddk of ilje iiv«r, wid CAt«jb »nj biy fish 
be sftv. 

Okwoli cought m»«y fish. Ajl Mine. Ukona flew « it, jumped on iM head, 
end ceoght ita ejoe. the fish diveth Okwoli'could not see It wheo )ie Mine out. 
By eod by Nkeou end the fish feme out. Nkeno Mlled Okwoli. Okwoli earned 
the flab end JJkenii out. Nkenn’e wife uemo eud aeked OkwoJi where the fish was ^ 
that her huabeud lied killed. Hio wife eeid, “ Oh, I don’t bellev© be bea killed any 
“ big fish, or M any rale iiol many.” Nkonu could not epeak for water. Hia wife 
cut the flail is two and took half nt a time. 

When Okwoli was ready to fo> Nkenu could not fly, and Okwoli tied bitn to 
bis btek. 

Cuku told the onimali, *'A wnall bird shall kill email flab, nnd a big bird big 
flsh.” 

14. Xhb Olo Womav. 

An old wotnan going to market came to an open space, and met two young 
men aherpening arrows. They asked wbere ahe was going. The young men a^d. 
“Witen you come back wait, or, If wc oome first, we will wait, and inko you 
borne to our plaoe.” She found them there and they took her, and cooked good 
food and aonp. ” If you know our names,” they said, “eati if not, donV ”1 
“ don’t know your Damee,” aho said, no they aald, “Go home.*' “Lea»l me to the 

open apaoo,” she ropVied. “If you don't knew the way, sleep here,*' they -aid, 
“eight ie oomlng, to-morrow we will leacl yon.” Tho young men thou eat the 
food. 

At daybreak tlioy look a eUerd, gave it to the women an<l told her to felob 
fire; “And ibeu we will cook ©hop and lea.1 you to the place.” 8he went out 
and wet another old woman, Tlita old woman ato koko yama and yams. 8ho gave 
the first old wemati u bead of yams, and the awallowod It at once, then a head of 
koko yama, aod aha swallowed that at onoo. The suvond old woman gave liar 
heads, saying, “Haro yon ealon for four days?” “Xo," ibo other replied, “I 
“ reached au open place “ and then site told her the whole utory. The second old 
woman said, “1 will tell you. Tbe flret young man Is called Ekwenefesoniba, the 
soccDd AtuelhwuluSe.” Then abe gave her fire, Tho first old woman went back. 
The young men cooked food and soup and said. “If you know our aamea eat; If 
not don’t.” She told them tbelr name*. “All right, you oan eat,” they said. 
So she ate. Then the young men wont out wjrb tbo afeie (opd), and asked who 
told tbe old women tbelr names. The lecoud old woman came out. took tlio afore 
and said, “ May tho ofoee* kill those who keep tui old womao without food.” 

15. Ksskc and trb TokToias. 

One day Nkeou stole tbe tortoise’s she-goau Tho tortoise caught Kkenu and 
said “T will sell you.” Nkenu Ugged tbo lortolao, “I will buy myself free,” he 
said. “For bow much ?” asked tbe tortoise “£10,” said Nheou. “No,” «A'd tbo 
tortoise, “if you give me one of your children 1 will let you free; If uot I will sell 
you." “I can’t,” said Nkenu. The tortoise sold Nkenu tc tbo Umu fiuku man for 
£30. Then the tortoise took the property bt Kkonu and began to make a title lor 
bie people. 

The beetle wanted to make mnausufat title, so be called tbe cook. When It 
came tbe beetle cooked yams and added fish aod meat. Tbe cock asked who would 
eat all tbe food. “To-day I make awawiuftf,” answered the beetle. Tbo cock 
danced, put bis bead in tbe firo aod burnt bead and comb. 

The cock flew away without eat log. The tortoise beard aod came to steal the 

t oee ut tbe “UtlM." 
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T«A$el of yapi«. Th« beetle sew the V>r(Ojae ftvd ckfteed Inoi, boC he got ioto tbe 

bueli. . 

The tortoise met the elephant, irhioh trod oo ite bead and spoilt its ejes. The 
QMDkey aav tbe elephant and ran. It wanted to jamp over the Oguna^aaa tree, 
Uit the tree eaid, “Don't jnmjt oo me, 1 ehall break." So the monkej went back 
and triad ageio, bat Ogumagana said, “Don’t jump on me, I shall break.” So tbe 
nioakej jumped to eeoape the elephant. Ogomsgana broke and tbe monkey fell on 
the baeli fowl’s tgg* and bn>ke them. Then the bush fowl oriad, “Look whare 1 
bid myself." 

16. ThS ToSTUISS AMD THS AMTS. 

Tbe tortoise found some ripe palm n\its. He out down tba, tree and one not 
rolled into the auU’ hole. Tbe tortolee ssdd he would follow It. He went to tbe 
ants' bouse and asked for tbe nut. “A boy ate It,” they said. “Give mo the boy," 
said tbs tortoise. They begged him and promised one goat He .said be must hare 
tl^a boy. Tbe auts wont is side the room and brought out (drum), beat it. got' 
ealabaeb /u/b aod soup and ssked if lic wonld carry ppprfe. “Yea," ha replied, and 
take a obop. 

The torteiso wulod and ate. He agreed to uke inatoad of (be boy; If 
be beat fgtdt It defeeated /ufk and soap. Then be went home. 

Tbe tei’toise beat a bell and called tbe tiiimala. They mot and the tortolee 
said they sKould net out for twelve days to see wbo was strong. They wore io 
meet and oloar a epaue io the morning and sit tliere all day. When tbe sun was 
overhead the tortoise told tbem bo bad a ntnagor fowl at borne. " l^t me go nod 
look at It,” be said. He went and boat and It defesoated fu/k and aoup. 

The tortoise ato for four days and all the soup and /«/ii of the ypede were Huisbed. 
On tbe evening of tbe fifth day'tlie tortoise best a bell and said they could eat 
yamA, coni, etc., lor they would die if they fitted twelve days. 

The tortelee went to tbe ptliti out tree. Tbe nnte were unripe and neue fell 
out Tbe tortoise rolled one into the anui’ liolo aod wont in agaiu. The anu offered 
epyde. Then be went boioo and boat the bell and nald the animals wore to fsst 
taelve days. They mot as before. 

Tlie turtoiio went homo and took oomo dry palm Abre and om ora (kola peppor) 
and (ouelied fgfde. Then he washed, brought water w> drink, and sat dowa. He 
beat fggde aud fonr big ananri camo out, Iwat the tortoise and went io again. 
Tbe ailanri eamo out again, beat luua, aud went In agmu. This bappeoed a third 
Ume. Then tbe a*anri went with ppfdc to the ante' bole. One carried ypyrfe 
liaok to tbe tortoise's honso. Tbe torloiso recovere^l aod wanted to carry fg^iU our, 
so be lit e fire aud burnt It. Then he said, “Terbaps can hide in my 

house.” $0 he burnt the house nod uovet weui to ibo palm nut tree agaio. 

N. W. THOMAS. 
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AA'loa. 

Vatia AJricana, //areoivf .dyWcon Studia. Vol. I. 1917. 

One Bates, M-A., F-R.G.S., assisted by F. H. Sterns, Pb.D. 

Ws welcome the appearance of the new Harvard serial which, under the title of 
Varia Africana^ is designed to consist of annual voJumea dosling with African antiiro- 
pology in its widest semte. Archeology is tins included, but with regard to 
Egyptian material the edlton have wisely decided to exclude tbe bigber manifests- 
tions of Bgypt-«Mvilisation wbil© welcoming contributions dealing with tbe prehlstorio 
period aud tbe lees-developed pbasos of Nile culture, the latter being liberally defined 
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fts ©mbraciBg ‘‘survivftla, the »rU ot life, rsUgwn, and langoage.” Needle« to say, 
only orjgioal papers are desired, but these may be of any length compatible with ^air 
publication in a TOlutoe “eaeenlially in the nature of a journal,” and may include 
paper* of a Don-coutrovoreial charaolor dealing with the American Negro. 

Kana A/ricfliw, /, cooaiite of a doaen papers of Taryiog length, a thorl eelected 
bibliography of Africana lor 1915. and Editorial uotea, the whole running to close 
on bOO pages. The content* include paper* on Riwan customs, orsl surgery in 
Egypt during the Old Empire, ilie palieollths of the Eastern Deaert, the worahip of 
the dead in Africa, the anoient speech of the Canary Islande, Nungu (Kigerla) 
habits and cnatooi, Benin anWciuities in the Peabody Museum, an imtoriplioo from 
Gebel barltal, Darfnr Gourds, the TJlencii of Mwana Kupona, Egyptian Saints, and 
Anoisnt Egyptian fishing. With snob a list it is obflously imposslhls to discus 
each paper, nevertheless some attempt must he made to indicate the most Intareetlng 
featuree of some of the more Important papers. 

The pap^f on S'***' cu«tome, winch begins the TOlume, is by Dr. Mahmud 
Mohammad 'ahd Allah, formerly medical officer at Sivra, the value of the material 
being greatly increaied by the very full notes provided hy the editor. It deals lor 
the most part wltli the customs assccjaiod with the psceonal aud domeetia life of 
the individual, but little space being given to the regulation of public life, while tbe 
relatively ehcrl account el .Sidi Sliman, the patron salat of the Cull, emphasises 
the plea lor the ade-^uat^ and systematic study of Egyptian holy meu raised by 
'Mr. Blanchard in his paper. “Notes on Egyptian Saints.” Dr. Sterns * 

careful aceouat—aocompeniod by many excellent plates—of a collection of pal«olub§. 
made by Mr. G. W. Murray, of tbe Egyptian Survey Deparlmep^ from a number of 
sites in the neigbbourljood of tbs Kopa«Koselr road, two of the sites being within a 
day’s journey ol the sea. Dr. SWtm oompares Mr. Murray’s series whh tbe Haynes 
collection (la the Peabody Museum) from Luxor and other collections from tbe 
Thobald. He notes the absence of the large hollow scrapers, “ spokeshavee ” as be 
calls them (though surely the spokes have he* a straight edge), which are found'in 
the Thebald, and suggest* that theee are local form* peculiar to tbe district. The 
preeeut writer deelres to suppcrl ihie view 5 in the firei place, he ha* had the oppor* 
tonity of examining another seriea oollected hy Mr, Murray from tbe same district 
of the Eastern Desert, and this, too, contains no “ epakeshaves.” Moreover, he 
spent a couple of months in 1914 in the Egyptian desert inveetigatiog a number of 
problems rsdsed by the study of Egyptian palmollthi in musentos, and found these 
"spokeebavea” only in tbe oeighbourhood ol TbeUs. They are, however, getting 
ecarce \ never—eo it would seem—one of the cemmouest form*, they have been 
regarded as specjally deslrabls, and aaaiduously sought for by tbe hoett of na^vea 
turned loose by collectors to ebtain specimens for them. 

Dr. Sterns liaa a further short contribution on the subject ol Darfur Gourds. 
The interest of this note will increase as further colleotloos of gourds are made from 
known aroas in the Sudan ; meanwhile it mey be noted that tha geometric dasigns 
on these specimens do not leeemblo those on a series of gourds oollectsd by the 
writer of this review in Southern Kordofan. 

Mr. John Abercromby contributes a most scholsrly study of the anoisnt spesch 
of the Canary Islands, and concludes that it waa a lineal descendant of a weslern 
dialect of proto-Libyan. Under the title, ” Tbe Utendi of Mwana Kopona,” Miss 
Werner publishes in the original Swahili, with transliteration aud traoslataon, a 
obarmlng poem of the didactic order composed in the first half of last century by 
a Swahili lady of Lemu, its purpose being the instruction of her daughter, but, as the 
concluding Unes make clear, it is also an exbwruUon to all womeu to read and profit 
bv it likewise. Tbrooghout the whole there rnns a note of teuderuass and wisdom, 
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^*Do tbis little thin^ for me—the end ie not far off-^me and ait beeide me— 
receire io^tnietioDs more pr«cioue^ then jewele^eo oroemenl of greee to cUf bead 
end cbeine eboot thy Deok-*-it will profit you for thie world end the next—bold feat 
to reiigioo—bshave eod apaek diecreetiy—be (like) pleeeaut food in etory houae you 
enter^o not eaeoclete with aleree^iet your buebend be content (with you)—keep 
faith witb bim eiwaya—look after him . . . like h child who knows not bow to 
epeek—do not be eloveniy . . . let your house be oleeo—if a person in went comes 
to your bonae ... do not worry bim with questions, bnc beaten to do what you 
eeo for him.*’ 

Mr. BIsncheRi'i “ Notes on Egyptian Saints *' is a pei>or of bigh nissionary Talue. 
It would be well if a copy could be giren to erery ofRnlal in Egypt, end it aboutd 
cert^nly be reprinted ao as to bo made acceasible to viaitora to the eonoCry. 

Dr. Relsner’e short note on an inacrijitioo in Greek characters from (rebel 
Barkal—tenutirely dated 800^0 A.&.—is interesting beotuse. altboiigh originating 
from a late pre-Christian oemstery, It is probably of Christian origin, (hough so far 
the lenguege in which it ie written is ondctenplDed. 

The longest pepsr in the rolume is diet on Ancient Egyptlet) Fiablog. ooctri- 
butcd by Mr. Betel. Although the greeter part of the paper describee the technique 
of capture, lu Implcmcnu and (heir modee of use, a number of lutereeting socio¬ 
logical BuggeecioDs are made. The autbcr sees a apecisl slgniAcanoe In the fact 
that BO many of the pre-dyoastio elate palettes ere In fish form, aud points out 
tbet "the nature of the aubjeots they depict at once siiggesce to the comparative 
•• ethnologiat a direct relation between them and the puranite of the hunter, the 
** fowler, and the fisher. Primitive man In hie seareli for food frequently triee to 
" establish an impelpebis, but in his syes a vary eerviceobla oontioctioo batwaen 
" hlmsalf and tbo objact of bis qoast. One of tbi methods by wbicb the hunter 
•' creates sDoh a relationship is by making a likaneas of hli intended quarry. Such 
** • likaneie, by the doeCriae that a sinuleomm is actively en rappoft with that 
“ which It repraaente, beitowi on Ite poseossor pewar over the erigiael—tba case 
ie one of the • cemiDoaplaoeB of homtaopathio or imitative magic.** Although 
fishing amulets which aimulate the fonn of the quarry are usually woro by tbo 
fisliormau, or are attached to hie gear. t])e ,pre-dyustic palettes were not so used, 
but were employed to grind palot: "The power supposed to reside la a palette 
“ might, however, very efficaeioualy bo transfeirad to ice proprietor by means of the 
" paint grooed upon It." "Perenoe wbo go in pursuit of the crocodile,*’says Plioy, 
“anoint tbemielvee with its fat,** In the seme way thet the crocodile hunter thus 
“essimiletes bimielf to hie quarry by a direct contagion, so the owner cf a palette 
" could poesose himself of the power In the slate iikenSM by paiiitirig himself with 
“ the ‘medicine* ground npou’it.*' A further development of this idee leads the 
author te regard the greet royal palettes such ee that M Narmer ae a device for the 
preparations of a" victory medioine,*’ In short, s slab for grinding this in tba form 
of body paint. 

Turnlog to another aspect of fieblog, Mr. Bates shows that iii later times there 
ie evidence that fish was cetdpsratiToly little eaten by the upper daisee, though 
consumed in large quantities by their inferiors, a condition which, as ie pointed out, 
exists among the Baganda at the present day. It might bo added that no decent 
Zulu will est fish, though as far ae the writer ie aware no general explauation of 
tbeee facts hse boon given. There may be a good deal in Roacoa’s remark to the 
effect that there is a general antipathy to fish among milk drinkers. There is a 
most interesting Jisenssion on rafts and Mia, in oonweetion witb which the reviewer 
would protest against the figure on page 322. which pnrporw lb show a Sliilluk on 
an anhai " canoe," or naore properly. " float." Repealed and nnoomfortable experieuce 
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has convincod him tJjat floats do not statid hinU and dry ont of Uie wattr. on 
the contrary tho “dock"—if tlie Uroi be pwmlnsiWe—U often awaeb, and If the 
Old Kiogdom raff, a drawing of which is reproduced lii Fig. 187, was really need 
by two meu io the manner eliowa, it muBl have beeei a larger and much more 
Btable crafc. 

Wltii its pleasant form and Important conteiita, f'aria AJrieuna caonoi fall to 
attract mucli of ibo boat vork of those cottcemetl with Afrloau aokbropology, and. 
the reviewer looka forward oaMrIy to the fiicure volumes of the serlee, 

C. O. SBLIGMAN. 


Peru: Art Means. 

A Survss/ 0 / Andfin/ Fertnian Art. Jly Philip Ainsworth Meaua. J C 

Mr. Moani hae eudeavonred within a email oompaae lo give a olaeilflcatloD TV 
of pre-Columbian art iu Fom and iu tlie areas directly Inflnoiired by Peruvian culture. 
Hie aim la to dietluguieh the aeveral eueceseive perloila of arc lu tbia region, and to 
give an outline of their oharaetemcio feaittrca, and also to throw light upon their 
lo(«r-relation«blpi. Ho doea not attempt to cover the whole fleld of Fernvian arc, 
hie principal material being derived from tbo producU of oeramio and textile art 
though eomo atteotlon ie given to atone teohnlque. WUhlii tlie llaltB which he ijas 
iwpoeed npcu Ide racge. he baa produced a very readable and iieeful manual, aod hia 
aceount of the varioui aolioole of art, their order In time, and tlieir influence upou 
cue another, la a waaoued and auggeitlve one. The ordered eiaaaiflcatlon of ancient 
Pamvian fladi ie yet In Ita iefanoy, and much froeb cvidenoe mnat be collected in a 
atrietly acleotific manner ha fore a ayateroatio grouping of art elylea In Pern can with 
oonfldence be oecepted, and the full intercat cf the inimherleatt epeoineux preserved 
In mueouma can he brought out The exlatlng unoenalnllea are fully admitted by 
Mr. Meaoa, wboae ireaiment of the eubject ie admittedly tontotlre. Hie eiaey la 
very euggoative and ahopld he effbetUe io eClniilating further reeearehea In the field,. 
conduct^ in acoordaoce with modem methoda. 

Mr, Uaana aupporte the view, now widely held, that the early culture Io Peru 
and the more arohelc typee la art, were derived fiom Ceiural America by culture 
migration. Ik ie to be noted that he make- no reference to powlble old-world 
Influencoe dieeemlaatad by enterprieing Phoenician explorere, whose aotWltlea have 
recently beta ao etrenuoualy aad aaaertlve)/ advertiaed. 

The obronological aoqueoce of culture peiloda which iie gives la aa fcllowe: 
(I) Proto-Chlmn, (2) Proio-Naaoa, (3) Tlelinanaco I, (4) TIahiianaco II, (8) Epi- 
gonal and Red-whUe-blaok, (6) Chlmu and ^Ia8c^ (6) ColU-Cbolpa, (8) Etriy Inca, 
(9) Late Inca. Of these dlvjalona (he first three appear to have beeo mere or leaa 
con temporary, though Mr. Means glvee reaaoua for believing that the rea Malic Proto- 
Chlmu art antedated Uie more conventional aod riohly-coloured Proto-Naacan art. 
The TIalmaoeoo i ouUnre, he polnw out, ie very Jlatinct from ^e two former, aod 
may have been derived from an Arawakaii aooroe, hut ihe material available for 
diagnoaia la limited and ia mainly derived from atone-work, pottery und text!lea being 
practically unknown aa definiioly aaaociatod with this culture phase. TbLuauaco U 
la a period of very highly developed and vidaapread « Hltnre, which, aa die author 
auggeata, ia maioly derived from the ela1>oratioii of Prolo-Kaacan elemeota. The 
Epigooal of the soutbero coaaial region, and the, Bed-wliite-black art of the northern, 
are to be regarded aa conliuolog the troditlooa of Tiahuauaco II, though in a deea- 
deot and inferior style. The period is one of scaguacion and even of decay in art, 
wLlob may be explaioed by the evideocB of some grtal, chough nt present undeter¬ 
mined, diaaeter which swept the country towards the end of the Tiahuiioaco 31 
culture period. Ic neiag the term Eplgonal," it would have been well If tlie author 
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hml defined (be nse of this word, for the aoke of the geoernl reader. The art of 
Oblnii and Nesoa cnJturea refleotd the earlier Proto-Cblmii a)id Proto*Naacan art 
actiooU. The period ii one of elaboration in afcblcocture, eapeeiallj in that teeUoique 
whlob (a aasociated with tlie employmont of adobe. The Colla-Cbulpa art exluUte 
in general a marked degeneration, thongli adraace ia ebown in the bronze work. 
Tho most etriVing feature of tbie pnwliica period it tbe peculiar circnlar. etone-faced 
tower, kuown ae cAulpa (or cAw/fpo), whiob la greeter In diameter at tba top than 
uk the baie« and wbieb abounde ee an arcbiteotural feature In the Callao diitrict. 
Tbe Early Inca period ia one of renalaeanoe and grodual raiaing of tbe culture lerel. 
New (lesigDA come into exiateoce, aa, for initaacci the graoelnl ofT/haltue type of 
pottery reeiel. Tbe eulminakion it reached in the fully^develop^ Inea or Cueco 
oil I Wire. Tiie recent reaearcheo conducted ak Maohu Piochu hare yielded avaat maaa 
of material throviog freab light upon thia lait of tbe prO'ColumbiaD oultnre perlodi. 

Tho whole awry of Peruvian art li a raacinating one, and Mr. Meana baa done 
valuable work iu endeavouring to collate tbe material ia a conciae manual for the 
help of etudenu. Muob ramaiiie debatable, eapeeially aa to tbe approximate dating 
of tbe lueeaealvo culture#, and the author'# ohrooologlaal auggentioua ratber f^1 to 
Qouvinee tbe reader, aioee he dcee not appear to hare any no!form baala for hie 
eitlmatei of ibe number of rulere to be allowed to tba ancceiiive dynaeklea. 

Tbe ilhiatratione are mootly good* though aereral are lacking In cloarneaa of 
definition, and ahould hare been aupplomenked with cloar, Uiagrammatlo akewhea of 
the paiterai referred to. Dimeoaiooa of the object# figured are net given. A uieful 
bibliogrephy ii appeode<> to the book. Wo may be allowed to depreoaka tbe aped log 
of the word "artifact,” and the e^protalon "derlvatlre *»/,'• but tbeie and other 
minor blemlihe# do not aeriouily detract from the value nud auggeeilvaneae of the 
book, whloli. If read in conjimctloD with Mr, T. A. Joyce** book on Soulk American 
Arrhmolopy, alionUl prove of much'aervloe to atudonte. HENRY BAl^OUR- 


EtiTOpe • wltoaoraiX- • - 

Journal qf* tke ManchcMr IC^yplian and Oricnial &’«/«/>. 1916-1917. ffi 
Mruicheator University I’resB, 1917. v a*, 

Thu only anthropological article lo tlie preient volume i» that by Miia U. A. 
Murray ou "The Ood of kho Wllohea,'’ in which sbe malnUina the klieala that 
ritual witchcraft "I* ae clearly defined and orgauiBed a method of worahip aa any 
other cult, andent nr luodern, and may be olaaeed aa cue of the rellgioo* of ibe 
lower culture.” It is a oontliiuation of the eubject iraaked of in her paper on tbe 
“ OrgAniiatloiiB of Witebee in Groat Brluin" in Folklore for September, 1917. Her 
reaearch hna been amaaing, extending not merely to worka on witoheraft iteelf. 
inclern and jtiedimval, but even to judicial record-, eucb as old Lord Feuekamball’* 
lollOH of Scottlsb Z>cr^>iow. But the bikter tbeologioal and eccle*iaBtioai Impuutiopa 
<m witcheB aod tba methoda employed ia the middle age* and aince iu judicial 
InvoatigationB of acoueariona of wilcbclaf^ have diecredilod all the reaulta claimed 
for them.* Tba worahip of a peraon Idantifiod with (be devil of Cbrietiao teaebing 
U claimed to be proved against the uLforkunate peraon# who were aligned for the 
crinte The lucidenu of that worahip are obvloualy a perody of Cbriatian rite*; aud 
they lead to an incuraUa auBpieion that thay have no other foandatioo thaa the 
nreiudieea of their eceuBera and jndgea, whose interrogatoriea were directed, not w 
aaceruioing the facta, but to oompelUng the vicBma to yield the evidence deeired. 
It ia difficult, therefore, to appraiee accurately the few grains of fact that may h# 
amoiur the buabela of chaff; and a wboleaome acepticiBm ia the only reasonable 
aitli^e All one can eay ia that they probably conuin the detritua of earlier religions, 
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M Proftosor K«rl Peartoo con landed long ago. But at preient, to commit onoMlf 
to deiatls on OTidance of tbo kind that UiQt Murray thinlta aufBcient is to buUd on 
sbiftisf aanda. 


Africa: Un^ulstlos. ^ ^ 

Primsr of Kanuri Gravimar (Traniloted and Rovieod from the German of IT 
A. Ton Dnieborg). By P. A. Benton, Second Claae DletricC Officer, Bornu •»/ 
ProTluoe, Nigeria. Humphrey Milford, Oxford OniTewity Praee j London, Edinburgh, 
Qlaagow, ^ew York, Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay. 1917. ISO pp, 
The Kannri language apoken in the Boruu prorinoe, weal of Lake Chad, ia of 
much importance in tlie administration of the alatae reauIUog from the divielen of 
the ancient Boron kingdom between Great Brit«o, Prance, and Germany. It ia also 
largely ueed by traderi in the Central Sudan. Tbo preeeot work ia m^oly a 
treoilaUon, but Mr. Beulou bw not hetiiatad to expreea hie diseent in certaio oases 
from lUMroaole in the origioal work, Hie oloasificatlon of the tanaea of the Kanuri 
verb, for example, la lodepeudent. The book ie published in a more cooTenient form 
thao Koelle’a work, which up till now bae been the only Eogllah grammar of 
Kaourl, and mie la glad to find that Mr. Benion champlone the accuracy of that 
pioneer of Afrloau itodiee egalnat Dulebnrg'a depreciation. 

There ire eliort Kanurl-Engliih and Englieh-Kanuri Tocabularlee, but tb«#e are 
only aupplementary to tboae of Koelle and the eutbor, publlahed cleewhere. 

Mr, Benton baa produced a bandy, uaeful, and intereating little book on a 
laonuace which mutt aeceiiirlly bo underitood by the official trader or rolailonery 
in toe Soudan, . H, BAY. 


ANTHROPOLOOIOAL NOTE. 


AooBeiioH TO TBS LinRART OP TBS Botal Aktbropolooioal 

IvaTITUTB. 


(Dowr intiuaitd in pQrenthM4.) 


Tht Wor and tAe Bagdad Eailva^. By Morrie Jaatron. Jr,, Ph.D., LL.D. 
74 X 6^. IfiOpp. U Illuatrellooe aud.Map. J. B. Lippinoott Co. 6#. net. (The 
Publiabere.) 

G«ide io tie Muticol In4lrununl4 uMiud in tht Indian Munum, By Dr. 
A. M- Meerwnrlh, 9\ x 6. 20 pp, 13 Plates. Government Prlodng, India. 9d. 
(The Director, Zoological Surrey of India.) 

Beliffions of lAe Bc4i and Pretant: a SerUo of Loctarot dilwtrtd by Mimbert 
of the Faeullu of the Vhioertity of Penmyleania. Edited by Jamee A. Montgomery. 
Ph.D. X 425 pp, J. B. Lippincott Co. lOi. Bd. net. (The Publlahere.) 

The MeyaUthio Stnuture of Indonesia. By W. J. Berry, B.A. 8^ x 5^. 
192 pp. 4 PJatee, lUuatratioae, and 4 Mape, Longmaoa, Green A Co. Ue. 6d. 
(The Publiabere.) 

Aidt 'io the SWy of Ki-SwihiH. By Merryn W. H. Beech, M.A. F R;A;I' 
S| X 5^. 16d pp. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner A Co,, Ltd, 6«. net. (The 

Puhliabera.) _ 

-Btax Spomawoowi, Lra, Ble Majertyl Printer., Saet Btreet. londea, B.O. 4. 
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Maori Bui'lal'Ohotta. 

Auckland Musium. 


’Witt Plato P. Oheeseman. 


T. F. Chuicman, F.L.S., CunUcr of the 






Tfae Aucklaod Mnx^nm poaaMsea fifuen chdsU wliieli bftve frU httn foaii4 in 
OkTfie QortU of Auckland. When found all ooBlaloed, or bad eontaioed, tka bona* of 
docoaaed eliiafs celloctad after Uj* funeral 

• oernmoay called Aahun^a. Eight of 
tboM chaata have already beau figured 
and deaoribed.* Sa««n otben are now 
abown In Plato F and Fig*. 6 and 7. 

All the cbcflla hcTe. or have 

wooden lid* ae tbo back, wbieb were : 


in parturition, a froqneBt tbeme in 
Maori earring*. Tliia cheat wae found 
is a cave In the Baf of Island* 
diittica 

' No*. 2. 3, i« aul 5 belong to 
an entlrelj difTorent t 7 pa, the baee 
being narrowed to *' sharp point, m 
that the chest could be fixed erect with 
' the pointed end aunk In the door of 
the care. No. 2 coetaioed tbe bone* 
of a skeleton oompletei except for part 
of the head. Noe. 3. 4, aud 5 eoD« 
talned shall* onl^. These four eheata 
are the onl; esaDple* of tliia C^pe 
which have been diacovered. 

No. 6 cone* from the HoklAiiga 
dlfltrlet, and contained tome renarkablf 
fine oronmenla of nephrite a* well a* 
tbe usual bone*. The carvieg abow* 
lone welMevcloped spiral*. 

• No. 7i which eomee fron Whan* 
garoa, :* tarred from the wood of 
It is much weather*worn, and would appear to be tbe uldeat of «li 

T. F. CHBBSEMAN; 
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iub»tili:te8 for tha DbvU, and are Iraaly apokan of m the Dorjl. They ehould. 
howeTer, be callod "Imp*" or “ramiliare" ? and in Eaaex they were known a* 
"PuokeraU." I propoee to bring iorirard in thi» paper facta to ahow that aome of 
tUeee **impe" were really animala uied for divining. 

Forbati the groat Scotch lawyer, exactly deacribea the poaition when doAnlng 
the contract between the Devil and the witch: "The Devil <»n bii Part articles 
" with anoh Froaolytea, coooenilng the Shape he ie to appear to them io, the 
" Sarvicee they are to expeet from him, upon the Perfonntiice of certain Charmi 
or ceremontoQ* Bitoa."* 

A great part of tbe witeboa’ buaineaa was to foretoli the future, to diacovor 
etolen gooda, ami to enra diaeaaea when the legitimate madiolnor had faded. All 
tbeae actions were peiforiaod by the help of the familiar, from whom the witch waa 
aeenatomed to "aeik reaponaia.'* The Devil appear* to have appointed to each 
wlteh, on her admiaiioo, one or more animal* for divinatory purpose*. .They were 
naually common auimtle—a home, a dog. a bird, and in Scotland aometunea a stag. 
In Oratt Britain it aeom* to have been aaaential that the animal should not belong 
to the wltdb, but > abouid appear to her after " the Porformanca of cartain Cbams 
•' or eeromooion* Ritaa"; and any animal of the given epeoiaa, which came into 
view after the magic won)* were spoken, was regarded as the omieiary or subaUtate 
of Ibe Devil. The movemanta of the animaV were obaerved acoording to some 
definite ayiiem, and the witch waa thus anablad to answer the inquiries made of her. 
The method wM probably traditional, and was uught to the wltoh sometimes by 
tbe Grand Uaata^or "Devil," aometimea by one of the senior wlCebea. 

The caae of Agnea Sanpaon, of Ifathar JCeith, In 1690, brings out these points 
very clearly. Slio was tried for high treason, in that aba wade an attempt on King 
Jamea VT$ life by means of witchcraft. She waa "a woman, not of tbe base and 
" Ignorant eorc of witohea, but matron^llke, grave and settled in her anewers, which 
" were all to some pnrpoae. In her examlutioD, she declared that sbo bad a 
" familiar ipirit, who, upon ber call, did appear in a visible form, nnd resolve her 
" of any doubtful matter, ospeoially tho life or death of persona lying siek."t 

In tha trial abe w»a accused of having practised regularly as a witch, and 
examplee of her witcliorafl were charged and proved agmnat her. Of these obarge* 
there are several which state that her fora-kuowledge of ovenU waa obuined by 
mean* of the Devil, and that the animal by which aba divined was a dog. 

"Item, fylic, that she had fore-knowledge by her Vt^itchcraft of diaesaed parsons, 
If they would live or not. Item, fy I it and convict, that she fere-knaw of the Devil, 
and Cold Petrik Forteons, that be would live but eleven year*. Item, fyllt, that 
the was made fore*knowiog d the Devil, of tbe iaat Ifiobaelmae storm. Item, fyllt, 
that she wse made fore-kaowing by tbe spirit, that tbe Queen's Majesty would never 
come io this country, except tbe King fetched ber. Item, fyllt and convict, that 
the Devil appeared to her in likeness of a dog, at whom she songkt ber whoia 
responaea; and when she put him away sbe charged him to 'depart on tbe iaw be 
lives on'; who with they words ie conjured and passes away. Item, fyllt and 
convict, that whoa she was send for to heal the old lady Edmestoun, when she lay 
sick, before the said Agnea departed, she told to the gentlewomen, tbut ehe ahoold 
tell them that night whether the Lady would heal or not; and appointed them to 
be iu the garden after supper, betwixt five and rix at even. She passed to the 
garden, to devise upon her prayer, on wbat time abe charged the Devil, calling him 
'Elva,' 10 come and apeak to her, who came in over tho dyke, in likeneas of a dog, 
and come so near her, that she was eflrayed, and charged him 'on'the law that be 

* Forbes: /nditvU tA« Xew ^ SMetend, II, pp. 82^. 
t Bpotavbod ' SiMiury rf tK 4 CStureA SesAani, p. *88, ed, 1888. 
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Ured no,’ to eoma oo nearer. buC to aoawQr lier; and abe demanded, Wbetlier Uie 
lad; vodld lire or net. Ho said, *Her da^a were gone.’ Tbea be defcaodod, *tf 

* the geaClevomoo her daughtera. wbere the/ ireroV And ahe aaid, that *The 

* gfiacleweraen aald, that thej were to be there.' He noawored, ’One of them abeuld 
’ be in peril, and that he ahould have ooe of them.' She answered, 'It should 
' not he ao,’ and so departed from her yowling. From this time till after aupper, 
he remained in the well. W'hen the gentle women eatne in, the dog come out of the 
web, and appeared to them; whereat ibey were elfrayed. Id the meantime, one of 
the aaid gentlewomen, the Lady Toraeoye, ran to the well, being forced and drawn 
by Che Devil, who would have drowned her, were not Che eakl Agoea and the reet 
of the gentlewomen gat a grip of her, and with all their foreaa drew her abaok 
again, which made them all afrud, The dog pRseed away chereaftei*, with an 
yowl."* 

The familiar by wblob the Derbyabire witob, Also Gooderidgc, divined was a 
dog belonging to a neighbour. The dog's master objeeted. and requeacod tliat hie 
dog should not be used for the purpoee.f 

Margaret Clark, of Aberdeen, was tried in 1597 aa a witch, and was accneed of 
ooufereoce with an IroaUf ami liars. 8be waa a midwife, and lieing sent for to a oaso 
'*and one Andrew Mas coming for thee, the Devil diy master, whom tbou aervoa, 
“ and who teaobee thee all tbie witchcraft and sorcery, appeared to theo. In the 

“ likeness of an horse. In an bow or don, nad spake and eonfsrred with thee a long 

** space.—Upon New Year’i day, thou was at tlie loch aide beside Bciglooh, and 
" there thou pndled by a long apaee, tby self alooe. In a deep bole amongst the 
** water, .casting water, earth, and stone over thy ahootdars, and there was beside 
theo tby master the Devil, whom thou aervea, io tbs likeness of an hen fhehtering, 
with whom thou waa then eoniultlng, and wbese directions then tbou waa 
“ Uklng.”| 

Alexander Karailtoo, a Lotblan wltcb, made a oontraet with the Devil: After 
“ the which paction aad agreement made and corned to l»etwixC them tbe euci Alesr 
" then liaving a baton of Ar in ble Land tba Devil then gave tho said Alexr ooonaand 
“ to take that baton when avar be had ado with him and iherewi to airike thrioa 
upon tbe ground and to charge him to rlee up foul thief Conforme to which 

" direction and by etriking of tbe said hatoc tbriee upon the ground, tbe devil was 

** in nee sometimes to appear to the said Alexr in the likeness of a oorbio at other 
“ times in tbe shape of a cat an<l at oilier times in the shape of a dog and thereby 
” the said Alexr did receive respouses from him.’i 

Elisabeth Style, a Somerset witoli tried io 1664, wu aecuatomed to call for 
"Robin." asd oo the appeering of a black dog, "she usetli these worde 0 SatAaw, 
•• piec me my purpAte. She then telle li'tm what she would have done. And that 
" he should so appeer was part of her oontraet with hliD.''| 

One of tbe latest trials, ibat of Margaret Niit'Ollbert, of Tbuno, in 1719, shows 
(be eonfnsioD which the recorders often made botween tbe real Devil qp Grand 
Master of the witobes and tlie anlo^als which represented him, iu this case a horse 
and a ben. There is also an intcreeting varlsot to (be use of black elonds : "Beiug 
" interrogat, If evar the devil appeared afterwards to her ? Confessed, That sone- 
" (imes be appeared in tbe hkonees of a great black horse, aad other times rUiog 

* Pitealni; O-ininai T^U, I. pu If. pp. bdS-6. Spdllag looderotsed. 

t AIM ed. 1BS7. 

t S^Ulv UuMlUfiy, I pp. 167-D. SpeUieg aodernUcH. 

i From tbe record of tbe tnsl in the Justiciary Ooert of Sdisburgb, under date Jsnuary iX. 
1S80. Spelling modsrotMd; 

I QlaavH: Asddacisnw THtimyiatfM, Pt. 11, p. 1S7. 
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on ft blftck borae, nui that he appeftred aometliBea in tbft likene«e of ft blwk cloo<1, 

“ and eoineliBiM Uk« ft bliwk been.'’* 

The JiTiniitory .nlm.1 ^ k^own also in France, TUe condition, tbe a wore, 
l.oa-..er, rather difer.at from tlioe. io Great Britmo. The crMtar. ‘ 

load, pro.ei.lod by tbe Devil to tb. -itch on her admi.ston into lie society, it «s. 
kept in tlic lion.= a* s kio.l of pet, and tvas nsed for Jivicatiot. 

.lie owner only- Sllvain Novillon, tried at Orlemis m 16U, dit qa d y a dee 
Sorcion. qiii nounis.ont dee Marionettes, qui sent do potils Diabloteaui on forms 
•‘de Crapaiix, ct lent font taaoger de la bonillie composd. do “'« « 

•• faiino, ot lour donne is promioi monrceou, cl iioisroient sabsenter de lenr 
maison sans leer doDin.ider coiigf, ot luy faut dire combion de temps ii. s^nt 
" absens, comme ttois cu qiiatro lent., et <1 ellee 1“ v‘. 

a gardont, ii’oBoct fsiro loot voyage outre-passer leur voloob!. Lt qnand lie veulant 
n ill., en marohandise, on ioUer, et scanoir .•iby for. bon, ile regard.nt lo.diw. 

Marionet^s .cut icyeueen, en ce cas il. font en m.rcbaed.«, on loU.r: m.i. 

“ allei sent man.sade. « trletes, il. ue boogent de Is maison. t M. A. MUliltAY. 

Iho: PoUc-talea. _ ^ ^ 

atorlee (Ab.tract) from th. Awka Neighbourhood (V). Hn kV, 

ty. Thcmat. 

] 7 <. Th* Toktoih* akd ths Eaoli. 

On® dfty the ground iquirrel Wok ft double bftll ftnd ofttlftd tbe ftnlmftl*. He M 
he hftd ft flue girl, they tnuei comft. Tbe eqnbrel ebowed thom bi« dftiighWr wid 
ftftid hft bftd ft big fftnu,..ud tlie ftuimftl thftt pkaWd oue line of yftme ftud fluiil.od 

firil abould merry bU dftng liter. “All rigW’ they eftid. .... a. r *. 

Tbft wrtoiie used to iftke eight dftys to plant Lie row; Tbo girl cried, 1 cftii t 
ftffreo le tbft WrtoiM." mind,” Sftid the ground ftigirrftl. 

Tbft eftglo ftftid be could go quluker, my Wme would do. He out pelm aiitftftnd 
iTftvft tlieoa to hie mother, end iftitl “Cleftii them.” Tbeu he went to get tombo. 
Hift mother oookod chop end tbc eegle ftte il. He told hie mother to pcuod 
Mika, put il Into ft botdo, end'ilick ft »poon into it. Then the ftftglft wftoe off with 
boft ftud bottle. Borne of the ftiilaele hftd done half, eoBft more. The tortoise bed 
tweire bsftpn to flnieh (cut of ? 160 ) (tbe ftnimele ftftid in tweniyleur dftyft they 
would oooa^ the Wrtolee began In fli*te«n daye). 

When the eaglo foimJ iho animtli making beapi he ga»e them palm note and 
okUka. “Oh, too eweel, give mo more,” they all eaid. “Wait, ho eaid, and *o 
on. The tortolee bad only two beapi to make, but he fell a viotio. and the eagle 

ffot the ground aqnlrrel as a wife. ^ .... , 

TJie eagle flew up to tbe *ky- His wife marked him on© day, and he tied good 
obth and eftid he wae going to work ou tbo farm. He saw the torioiee, who wked 
to Bee the merka. “Ob, I will aak your wife to mark me. eaid the All 

right,” aftld the eagle, “but don’t take my wife, you are too ennning. 7 
you.” “1 won’t deceive you” Bald the tortoiee. “I will fellow you.” replied tbe 

The eagle told bu wife to throw the heftveo rope down. The tortoiae chm^^ 

up, looked round, begged the wife, aud eeid be would come one day. “All right, 
fthe «aid. Tbe eagle*# wife brought tbe heaven*rop© end tbc eagle went t4». 

Tbe tortolee celled tbe anlmala to bie bouee and aaid, “I know bow tbe eagle a 
“ wife Uvea In ihe aky, He calle bia wife to throw tbe rope. Let ua go aud 

" ulimb.” -- 

-- • Shtfpe: JfHuriaal ^ VUMohVt i« V- 1®*. 

t lie lABcre: Z'lnmdulUi « Xwriaac^, p. B02. 
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TKe tortoise c«]l«d eagle’s wife. He Cold lier (o throw down tbc slnag» riu<l 
abo thougbe it WM bar busbimd. The tortoiaa said ho woald cHinh iMti tlien tba 
«»gle'» wife would oot know ba bad callod them. 

Whau they were near the (op n bird went to the eegie M tbo ferm end let fell 
(iroppinge on hie beck. The eagle nCood up end anked where it wae. ‘*Ney Uie 
hnntor kill yea,” he eaid. ** I oomo to tell you something,'’ said the bird. ''The 
mime 1 1 are going to aienl your wife and cnt ibe rope.’* 

Tlio eagle wont and called to Ida wife, '*Tako a kulfo and out the rope." All 
the ftoiiaala fell out aud the tortoise broke all hie ekih end could not stand up 
agnio. 

pkbu (gmasliopper) eacne o\n and met the tortoise. The tortoise hegg«l Okbu 
to sew bin up. aaylug be could get laud In payment. The eaidl came and r&et the 
tortoise. The tortoise explaioed and asked tlie auail to help Qkbu to sew him ao<l 
nib his akin smooth ; be would give bim okwa tree, he Mid. Abanri came aud met 
the tortoise. The tortoise explained and asked Abanrl to help tho snail and 
to saw him and rub bia akin smootU: ha would glvo blot palm tree, ho said. 

The aoiiQsle met and sewed him. Then Abanri out down palm tree and found 
the iKita were not rlpa. The tortoiee told Abniiri to come down and than broke it 
in twu, joined it wi^ oylfi, and said, ** I have paid yon." 

The okwa tree was ripe and Ipkbu weot to take it for the snail. The tortoise 
threw a stone aad hit the gnuihopper. <)kbn threw three okwa down at the tortoise, 
but missed bln, and rtn sway. Then'the tortoise knoekod the suall on a stone, 
mended it with mud, aad said, '*1 bate paid you." 

9kbu planted yams on the land aad they got gocxl roots. <}khQ sent die auari 
to get the yams, and tha tortoise said ho would go tuo. The snail told ji abana* 
to bend so that he could dig iU Then the snail dug. The tortoise stole the yams 
another day. He told abana to bend aud absaa threw bin on tbo iroko tree. The 
tortoise called bis wife to put down saud for bim to fall on. "Do you tell me to 
" bring a stone?" sLo asked. "No," bo answered, and abueed her. His wife 
really knaw. “Bring mo some sand to'tall on." he said. “Do you say a long 
bMket?" she asked. "No," he answered, and told her a third time, "Bring me 
" some sand to fall on." Then hie wifo put aoine stones and covered thern wi^ a 
little sand. The tortoise fell ai^ broke bis back, so be told ble wife to call pkbu 
to mend him. pkbii came aad was premised a he*goat. "We will be good friends," 
tbsy said, "end tsk oacb other for a feast." Tho tortoise told the grasshopper to 
cornel The (ortoleo uoekod some soup at laiduigbt. Tbo soup was cold at dawn, 
and the tortoise went iaside and told ills wife to put fufu on the pot when Qkbu 
ee>me, and show him the small Aeb (<.e., tbs tortoise) in the soup. 

Wbeu 9kbu the tortoise's wife gave biB chop. He ate fufu, put l)ii 

band in tbo soap, saw tW tortoise, and stid, "I will etc liim." He licked him and 
the tortoise fell. "Oh, you ean't eat me If I keep ^uiet," said the tortoise. Tbeo 
Okbu said, "Let us drink palm wine." They drsok. "How did you go iato the 
soup?" aeked (Jkbu; "before er alter cooking?" “As soon as it was eooked,” 
answered the tortoise. 

The tortoise said be was coming to Qkbu’s place. Ho went, and the wife of 
Qkbo aald pkbu was uot there; be was getting palm wine. <Jkba was inaido the 
eonp; be weot iu while it was hot and It killed him. The wife of gave soup 
to tbe tortoise, who found the dead ** '*• asked for 

palm wine aad got it After that tbe tortoise said he was going, and left a 
salutation for Qkbu. 

Tbe wife of Qkbu got a child, It grew up and tbe wife to it to make a secend 

• ft a kind of y*'". 
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buri&l for his f&tber. said tho boy, “I did Hot kaow him.’* So tb« wife of 

(^kbu threw the boy io t bole. 

A pigeon eoUectod food in the hole, saw the boy, sad sdked wliat it wu. 
Mother threw me in,*' ssid the hoy. She took tt home. 

J8. Tub Two Boys. 

A wcoiaa cODoeived often, but tlte eblidreo died. Slie eeked a doctor and be 
divined. 8be ooncelved and bore & living child end called him AmsSamilowa {A). 
Then she here another boy and oalled him Acnacagaifeowa {B). 

She fell sick; the boye eaid, *‘Let ns got firewood for her.” B went to the 
book of doka*a house and cut wood. (Juka s^, '* Who is that?" A,' he 
replied; *'.UI right; the wood shall stop In the ground, the axe In die wood, and 
the hand on the axe,’’ said Ouku. Aud it was so. B nearly died. Then £uko 
oalled and said, " Wood come out of the ground, axe oat of the wood, and band 
from the axe,*’ sod it was so. A oame and qiiurrelled; ho took* the aze and cut 
firewood in tbo back of Baku's house, ^uku oslled. '‘X, A^' be answered. '*A]I 
right,** said ^uku. " tbe wood sLail stop in tbe ground, and the axe in tbe wood, 
** sod tbe iiand on the axe.'* A called out to Cuku, ‘‘May you swell, may yon 
fill tbe bouse and oome cutalde too.'* So (uku swelled and could not speak. 
A oould not move. 

A hoy in another bouse iu £uku'e place asked who was breaking wood b the 
haek of hie father's house. A said, “I.'* Ha said, "Let tbe wood come out ef the 

“ ground, the aze out of the wood, aud tbe hand off tbo axe." And It wae eo. 

A then oalled out, "Lot {ukii dry, etc." So Cuku reeovered- 

^uku went to ^f'e house and said bo would eooe up for to eliave his bead, 
A took a skull, took com leaves off and put the corn Ja a oalabash. Cnku eamo; 

A said be wae working; Suku said he would shell corn If A would shave hie 

bead. , 

A sbavwl the bead aed ^uku rubbed hie hand over bie bead and said, **Why 
" did you shave all my head; put Jl back.’* A aald, "Take the oora eob and put 
the seeds haek." Cuku could not do It. so be went. 

^uku gave A a round beekot to fetch water; A took cassava, spread it, and 
pot a oirole round ih and told fiaku to carry It in when It raioed. 

Rain fell when A wcut te tbe water \ Cluku tried to carry tbe cassava and 
ground, but could not. A conM not oerry tbe water, eo he washed nnd went home. 
Cuku asked. " Why is tbero no water ? " A asked, "Why le the oassava not carried 
in }" "Bid you ever see a man carry land on bis head ?" replied <!uku. "PId 
'* you ever eee a baeket for water ?** aDewereJ A. 

dnku celled A and B ho gave B one oow and A one bull. " Keep tbom for 
“ ceven years, and each year yon will have one calf." be said. They did eo, but 
A got DO calves. B west sad Onku aeked fbr /4. bai stfeager at home," said 
B. '^AU right." £uku and B ibared tbe oows. B went home. 

A took the bull aod went to 5uku and said it got no oalvee. "Take tbe bull 
back," bnt ^uku would not take it. fi threw it into the bonee and went. 

. 19. Tbb Tobtoisb akd trb AxivaLa. 

The tortoise beat a bell and called tbe animals. He said. "We will cleau the 
" place, end no cue shall defmeate there; If anyone does we will kill it." 

TorkHse went and defecated and put pepper on the dung and said it was to 
say it wae the moukey. Tortoise asked it. and tbe pepper said " Monkey.*' The 
animals came, caught and killed the monkey, and gave tbe body to tbe elephant 
"If you eat the meat we will kill yoo,” they said. Tbe elephant went to cook it 
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sad pot it ia a room sod tbsn ireot to sloop. Tbs tortoise woni &od std the neat. 

At ds»D all met ia an open p)»oe. Tbe tortoiM *' Irot us go to the 
" oUpbsQt'B bouBO sod sbare tbo most." Tbe elopbaot could find ootblng. Tbe 
tortoise said, “Lot us kill tbe elepbsnt" So tbe; killed tbo eieplisnc sod gave it 
to tbe grssebopper to cook end keep. Tbe toKoise stole tbe most. 

When tbe enlmsls csae to sbsre tbo most there wse nose. So tbe; killed tbe 
gTSSibopper end gSTe it to Agu okbd, ihst is, tbe brother of the leopsrd. 

At down tbe; fouod tbe meet was gone, so the; killed Agu sud gere it to 
Nt^, s snail grwsbopper. Nt^ cooked tbe meat and pot it on tbe top of tbe houiie. 
Then be took a kalfe, sUarpooed some arrona. made a bow, and kept wateb. 

Tbe tortoise came and called, m; brotber.” Kt^ aimed tbe bow. The 
tortoise gave three oalls and tbeo climbed on to the bouse, shot it in tbe 
bead. Tbe tortoise looked op aod dowu, but saw nothing, and ate ag^n. Ktf 
shot it lo die belly nad It fell from the house ; than Kt^ shot it near tba ear, and 
tbe tortoise rao. 

I7t^ caught it, and tbe tortoise said, "DonH kill me j we will be good friends. 
He knelt aod said if told tbe animals tbey would kill him, the tortoise. He 
said be would come at olght, but did not go. esnt a message “at dawn." bat 
still he did not go. So Mt^ and tortoise were aot friende H. W. THOMAS. 


Malta: 0«olog7. Boyd Dawkins. 

Th« Mmiteaw Oart Rut*. iV. Bay^ Davkink, M.A., D.Se.y F.B.S. CA 

Jo Mak, 1928, 40, Ceptelu Featca desoribes Id oonsldereble detail tbe Ufc 
more or less straight parallel groovee which traveriA tbo ealeareone rooks of Malta 
ss “oart ruts,” and eaters iato speoulatlons as to tbe time when they were worn by 
preblitorio carts. Ae these “ruts ” pass oter tbe edge of tbe cUfis, and piuage lalo 
tbe waters of tbe sea, be takee them to imply that tbey were worn by carts at a 
tine when Malta bad a geography dlSbriug from that of the preseat day. Professor 
Zamnit assigns them to tbo KeoUtbio Age, and tliey are generally taken locally 
to have beea made by oari wheels. 

Fortunately tbo two photographs (Figs. I aod 9) in. the artlole decide witbeot 
doubt that tliey are not artificial, but doe (o the weatbsriog of tbo rock uader 
natural oondl^ons. Tbey are merely the ordioary joints, wideoed and eroded by tbe 
rsiBwater containing carbon dioxide, familiar to geoioglste In all limestone plateaux 
exposed to the rain—suob as “the pave men Is" of Yofkshire and tbe lAke Disirlot, 
and to be seen over very wide rogioos In Sontbern Franco. In both photographs 
tbe two main llDoe of joints are clearly defined, tbe one—tbe “cart rut"—paseieg 
from tbe ioraground to the borisoa, aad the other more or less at right angles. In 
Malte, as in all other yiiaces whleh I have exauloed, tbey will probably be found 
to mo in two prloelpal direcuohs. the one slightly to tbe east of north, and tbe other 
eligbtly (0 tbe south of east Tbey are merely lines of shrinkage, due to the 
uoQtnction of the rock, and wiJsD^ afterwards by tbe run. Tbey have no 
arohaologlcai significance. W. BOYD DAWKINS. 


British New Giilnes; Fishing and Magio. MaUnowakl. 

Fiehinff In TrobrlAntf lei And*. By Bronitlav Malin^utki, B.PA. CQ 
(CVoeoie). B.Se. {London). UU 

I. iKtAOUOCtOBT RSHAMCS. 

Boyowa, tbe largeet island io tbe Trobrland Archlpslago, Is^a coral island 
provided with a frioging reef on (be cortb, east, aod eoutb. On the weatera aide 
there is sn extensive lagoon, sheltered by a chain of reefs and small islaods. There 
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are plwty of opportuneHw for Balling, aud, as the inhabitante of tbia denecly p^o-' 
latod ielaod ore both akilfnl and induBlrioue, it it cot aeloniaWng to find that fiBiung 
le highly dereloped, and .that it ie, after gardaniDg. tlw moat imporUnt ocooomio 
puraolt Flab oonatliut© tlie eUplo form of their fleeb diet, eitica oeither Inmiing nor 
domeatic aoinala (pige and fowl) provide eiifficianl meat even for feitive ocoaaiODa- 
A good cumber of villagoa pofleeie direct aceeee to the «ea, and from them tlie otbere 
can obtalu fieb by moone of a woU-regulated eye tom of barter. 

The fiahiiig In the ehellow weUra of the lagoon naturally dlffere from that on tho 
fringing Mof or in tlio open eea. aod the three types muit he dewirlhed eeperaiely. 

ir. I'lSHlNO IK THS JvAOoOK. 

Hero, in water elooat coneUntly oalm, fishing ceii be done all Iho year round, 
nad It bae developed into a regular trade, ta tlio vlllagem aro often roquoated by 
an I eland ooiamuuity to provide fieb in exchange for yami. A nurobor of very Iwgo 
v]Magee Mo on tbe ihore among the palma that grow near tho aalt water, Each 
village lies Iw owa fieJtiog grouodi, upon wbich atrangcra very aeldom treepaee, 
though eome fighting for that rcaeon U on record. Some of the village* control 
coral patebei in tho lagooo, which afford apeoially good opportunities for fishing by 
ineaui of the poieonoui root of a creeper (rnw). These patoliei are owned hy 
individuals, treepass being considered equivalent to theft, but It is nsusl for other 
men of tbe sane village to hire a palch. In tbe villages whore patches are owned, 
fiebing with the poison root only Is prseSlsed, tbU form being by far tbe easiest 
and most reliable- A few men imddle in a fUbing canoe to a place ehove a patch 
and cast a net so as to surround it completely. A parceV with wme freshly-pounded 
tuta root is attached to tbe end of a long stielc. A maa dives and inserts title 
Slick iuto one of fhc oavitlee with wbioU all coral patohaa are, riddled, Any fish 
in the hollow, i.s., In the tiejgbboiirhood of the polsou, coine up to the surf toe, and 
are eitUer so dued that they float inert on the water, or else try to osoape 
become eniangled in tbe net. , 

lu villages which possess no oleicns lo a patch the fish are simply caught in 
nets stretob^ between two- canoes. 

Uealdes these two main forms of fiabiug there are ml cor ones—by means of 
weirs, fish traps, and band neta. Tbe sting ray is taboo to a large number of 
villages, but there is one Id tbs northern pari of the island where tble fish le eaten, 
and tbe iohablianti go out into tbe legoon with long sharp poles to catch it. 

III. ’FiSKIMO OK TKB PWKOJKO BbB»'. 

This fishing ie oarrisd bn by tho villages situated near the seashore on tbo 
uorlb-eastoru and southern sides of the Island. As tbe prev^llng winds strike the 
easlerji and southern shores for about ei* months of tbe year and tbo northern 
shore for tbrso months, fishing can only be done seasonally from these villages. More¬ 
over, tho yield is limited, slcoe. instead of tbe considerable area of the lagoon, 
where fish are plenOfiii, there is only a narrow bolt of water between tl>e beach and 
tbe fringing reef, where there is no great abuodanoe of fiah, It Is, therefore, 
only a kind of sport, aod, with two exceptions to be mentioned below, is not prac¬ 
tised as a trade, nor do these vlUagers rely upon tbelr owe supply in the esse of 
large feasts. , 

Tbe mode of catching the fish is by meaus cf long narrow nets. Such a net u 
in a gap of the irioglng reef aod held at both ends by two moo. Tec to 
thirty otbore sUrt io a large somieircle aod drive tbo fish from tho sbaliow water 
into-the net. 

In some villages they used to catch fish with tortoise-shell fisbliooka, cow 
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ontiralf superseded b/ chose of eteel. KisbiDg et nigbt with torcliee ’ii‘ elso 
practised. 

IV. Special Form^; of FisniNO ok tsb NoRpnesK Shore. 

The villigoe hero have reoro cnloi weather then those on the eastero sboro 
Two villages have doveloped epedal forme of fisbiog. 

1. The Kalala Fishing i/t Zaltai —The kalala fish (mullet?) arhres on this 
coast periodkoallj in large shoals at spawoing time. This happens ever; few months 
during the calm season, always ut fall moon. Large Bumbsn of fish. seeVing estuaries 
in which to spawn, enter the shallow water between the beach and the fringing 
roof. Tho villagers, who aroalwaje on the look out for the fish about full mooo, 
arc readp oaaplug on the beach. The 7 are provided with long aqutre nets of 
the ordinary tjpe. aud triangular hand nets. When the shoals are sighted, the 
long note are cast in such a manner that an area la enclosed uear tbs beach, an 
opening boleg left at the oast end, for. the fish alwajs swim from cast lowest. The 
Hah enter the enclosed area in large numbers, the later arrivals pressisgon the earlier 
ooee. These are pushed towards tlie large nets, and jump out of (be water in order 
to gevover fhe obstacle. But all round the large Immersed net etaod a row of men. 
each boldlag a triangular hand-net. In which the fish are caught as the; jump out 
of tite water. 

2. Shark Fitfunff in Xaihuoln.-^Tlin is done in tho open sea, inr beyond the 
fringing reef, io apeol si smal I oanowt. One fisherman inau s each oaooe» so d, e^itlpped w I tb 
a large wooden shark-hook (now gradual 1; superseded b; pieces of thick metal wire), 
with a deeoj-rattle and with a short thick piece of wood, paddlei out into the open 
ees, as a rule out of sight nf land. Here the rattio, which conrisU of coeonut-shcll 
segmeute threaded on a beut atiok, is sounded under wster. This givea a ver; 
good ImliatioQ of the noise made bj a shoal of fieh jumping out of w^r. 
A shark, attracted by this noise, approaches the boat and snaWhes at llie baited 
book. It is then drawn towards the host, wbers the man finishes It with a pioee 
of wood. 

Shark fiibiag is done only during the oalm spells betweoo the seasons, m s 
rule during the spring calms In October and November, when the south-eaec trade 
wind changes into tho north*west monsoou* 

V. The EcOKOHtc Aspect op Pjibiko. 

In fishing, a^ In all other economic pursuits, the rlghu aad privileges of 
uwuerebip are strictly regarded in Kiri wins : the rights of a commur^lty or individual 
to cortsiD fishing places: the claims of lUo owner of a csooe, net. ot other equip- 
meut to a specific share iu tlie quarry, the duty of distributing portions of the yield 
among the psrticipenu In s fishing expedition as well as tributes to cemin 
other privileged persons; ali these are mattcre of prescriptive right. The individual 
ownership in coral patches has been already meotioned. If the owner of sneb a 
patch organises a fishing expedition, be has to give definite portions of fieb to his 
assistants. If another man hires a coral patch, be baa to make a certain definite 
payment to the owner. In the olher form of fishing, practised on the Isgoon, the 
owner of tbs canoe from which the flshieg is done receives the largest share, but all 
the participants get their due according to fixed rales. 

Wbou the natives of the cssteni villages organise d fisbiog expedition on tbe 
fringing reef, a form of sport to them rather tbau a serious ecouomic pursuit, sU 
those present receive an equal sbare of the yield, tbe owner of the nets not being 
privileged io aay way. 

In shark fishing, if the owuer of tbe esnoo goes out himself, he of course keeps 
the whole of tbe querry. If a man goes in a hired canoe, he has to give cerlein 
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pftrU of tbe fthtrk cBugbt to the owner, wboreae *11 tboee uklog pul in the fialimg: 
for tbe kaiala roUan tbeir owa oAtcb. Both the ebuk aod she kalala are sent in 
Touifhlf pruoribed quantities to the cbiafe in eoroe inland villages, as a tribute from 
tho viUagae of Labai and Kaibuola roepectivsij. 

To uodersiaiid tbeae oconomio relations it is necessary to keep Id miod certain 
general facte; ae a role tbe catch is plentiful, often so plentiful that part must 
be (brown away, as there are no means of preserving the fish. There is no induce' 
mont, therefore, for anyone to be mean, and os a rule everybody in the village, 
end even In tbe neighbourhood, goes bis aliere. But the privilege of.giviog is very 
highly valued by tbe natirce, aud the distribution of tbe catch must proceed 
eeoorjiog to customary roles, no iotermediate link being skipped. 

Tbe man in ebarge^wbetber tbe owner of some privilege or the organiser of 
e feeat—must seoore his portion end see (bat his usisteats get thsir sltaree, and 
then everybody gives e part of tbe yield to Kla relatives, relatlvesda'law eud 
friends, again aooordiiig to Axed rules, and In de/luite order, if possible. After this 
eereraony of customary presentation is over, ell the inhabitents of the village get as 
much as they want, includiog doge, oats, pigs, white non, and (b^r native cooks. But 
none tbe less, tbe euslonery forms ol dietrlbntion must proceed tlong the prescribed 
ohaonels. ' 

VI. Mauic in FssbiNO. 

Suooois in moil economic pursuits depoods ie tbe eyes of the natives upon Die 
performence of effective magic. Thus gardening, tbe most inporlant of these pur* 
suite !b Kiriwiaa, is closely bound up and regulated by elaborate systems of magic. 
It woold be natural to ezpcot that the pursuit next in importence^fisblog—woold 
bo quite ae much under Its ewey. Kemerkably enough, this is oaly partially true. 

As meotiooed above, In tho vreetorn villages fish log In the lagoon is an aoDviiy 
which always gives an abundant yiald. without UDoertidhty end without rivk to 
the fisbermeo. This ie eepecially true Id the ease of fleb polsoalog amoag the 
coni patches, where a man Ie sure to obtein an abundant oatoh oaeily each time he 
goee out. Kow there is absolutely uo magic in connection with Asb poisonbg, and 
very little lu conaeotlon with the ordinary Ashing by meant of nets. 

Tet On the northern shore, both in tbe kalala end Shark'Ash log, we And that 
the whole prooeedingi aro absohitely govomed by magic. Thus the kalala Ash 
muac, in the natlvee* belief, be drawn by migio, and tbe snceeas io Ashing is, 
according to them, entirely dependent npon the strict observance of numerous taboos 
and tbe pofformanee of oertain rltee. Shark Asiiiug ie hardly less lobject to 
magico'religloua obeervaoces, tbe cooitrnction of tbe special oanoea, the opening of 
the Asbiag season, nod tbe aotual expedllioni, being all connected with magical 
ceremonies and taboos. It is important to noCs that in oonlraet to tbe state of 
, things on tbs lagoon, here, ou the northern shore, the elcnieDta of chance and risk 
aro quite prominent in the Ashing. 

As the magical prooeedlogs give to both forms of fishing a diitluct character, a 
short account thereof must here be given. 

vn. UvTBS, hfaoic, ANP Taboos op thb Xataia Fisbjno. 

Tbe mytbioal hero, Tndava, who looms conspicuously in tbe legends of the 
erobipelago, was bom in Lebai, and his mother also gave birth to the firat kalala 
6 sb. Tudave ordered this fish to go south to tbe d^Botrecasteaux group, and to 
come beck to Lebai et full moon, so (bat tbe villege might beve e supply of food. 
On the ocher band, he gave tbe village magic to draw tbe fish. This pieglc is 
'p eserved and handed down by each succeeslve headman of Labal, who is a direct 
oeecendeot of Tudave In tbe maiemal Uoe. Tbe hero eleo Imposed eerteln taboos 
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oa the village, which are coQQeoted with the kalata fisliihg; no dancing, nhigiog, 
or bea^og of drum a is allowed in babsj, and the central place of the Tillage ts 
overgrown with ireeSt which maf not be felled. The jnngle between the village 
and the beach Is alto protected: Itere too, neither tiees may be felled itor shrubs 
damaged. The taboos become much more stringent when the fishing period at 
full moon approaches : all strangers are rigoroualy excluded from the bsscli and its 
approaches; on the other. henJ, all the men of lAbai in use be In the Tillage or 
on the beach, sod the; ma; uot be absent oti travels during the fishing seaaou. 
The magician has CO ol'Serve a few taboos, smoog others he Is forbidden to tonob 
the kalala fieb. 

When full moon approaches end tbe iist'iTee expect tlio fish to arrive soon, the 
magician sweeps hie bouse sod Its eurroondirigs, muttering a spell in which he 
invokes the nsmes of eertalu ancestors. This Is doue so as to “keep ths wa; clear 
for the kalala." Tbe next day, earl; In the moraiug. all the men follow the 
raagieian to tbe beach. A few yards awa; at a definite spot) the magician puts 
an uprooted libn plant across the path and recites a epell over it. Prom ibis moment 
tbe beach is taboo to all strangers, aud tbe fishing period begins. Tbe villagers 
camp on the beach, read; to cast their aeie, and aoioo even S|>6ud the night . 
there. Ever; spot has ils came. Its cradiiloual story, and its fuoctloDS, e.;., 
hare la a sacred stone which no ono else Is allowed to approach, where ofibrlngs 
to anceeiral apirits are laid b; the maglelaa during the kalala fisbieg; there ia a 
special part raaarved for fire and cooking; chore is a place from whieh a look*oal 
is kept for tbe fish, and several other spots of minor importance. On the day 
following (he ceremonial march to tbe beech more magic formulae are said over the 
fishing i)Ste and over certain barbe which are supposed to attract the fish. 

VIII. Leobnd, Maojc, akd Taboos covhsotbd wttit .Sbark Piseiyo its 

EAIBOOI.A. 

The natives tell a story how formerly sbsrk fishing was oarrlo«l on from aeotber 
village on the oorth.west shore, lU ocmiagto Eaibuola being the result of a quarrel. 
Tbe man who brought It handed tbe magic to bis wife, sIdoo when H bae been 
trsosmltted Co her dasoendsnte, always lo the maieraal liue, as is the general 
pria^ple of inheritance in Klrlwlna. There are no psrfoansDt taboos obssrvsd by 
all the inhabitants of Kalbuola, though tbs mAgician has to abstain permaueatly 
from the fieah of several fishoe and birds, and eapecially from eating shark. 

At the beglnnl&g of each shark-fishiog soason uew esooes are bailt, aud tbs 
old once overhauled. Tbo bnlk of tbe shark magio la performed In connsotioa with 
this activity. When tbs season approaches, the uwnort of canoes needing repair, 
and tho io tended owuors of now ooes, cod suit with the magician and offer him 
preeeuta. On an appointed day^ the magician performs a rite in bis house, offering 
some food to ancestral epirits aud reoitiog a spell. During the rite the presents he has 
received are exposed lu hiu hut. After that, tha men get the timber iotothe village 
and proceed to work at tha canoes for a couple of weeks. This Is tbe period of 
tbo strictest taboos observed by the whole eouiuunity. Xo noise Is allowad lu Che 
village, no banmerlog of wood against wood or working with Implsnsots, oo uolsy 
playing or games. KcUber men nor women aJoro tbeir bodies or comb their bair, 
Qor do they anoint themselves with coconut oil. Women are not allowed to make 
any “grass" pstticoate. Tbe whole village have to keep tbe sex taboo, and all 
Btrsogers are strictly forblddeu accees to (lie village. Tbase two laat profalbitioaa 
last only during the short period of bulldlog aod overhaallog the oaaoes. The 
remainder ere kept throughout Che shark fishing sessoa. though less rigorously aftei’ 
tbe work on tbe boats Is finished. 
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Wbea all tUe boew luv tLe mftgaclin uliew charms evar cerUln barbi, 

with which the canoes are rnbbod. The fialuajr implementt also have iDcaoUtiOTS 
chanted over them, and Ujo fielienncn precce*! ceremonially • on the first fiahiug 
•xpeJIlion. The greater part ot the qnerry caught during the first outing is sent 
to the main chief in the village of OmaraVnna. 

During the whole rtaaoii of shark fishing, which lasts for about two moons, the 
magician keeps certain apscial obsorranoes and performs cer^n riles, Thus lie has 
To ahstinn from sexual iiitorcoiirse, in (not, his wife aiwl family move away from the 
liOHse, in which Jie rumaina aloue, koeplng the interior and the sorroundlngs of his hiit 
lOeou and tidy. He must hoop to th'o village, sa ho is forbidaen to hear Uie souod 
of drums or of song. When Hio fishormon go out on an oxpodition, ho opens wide 
the door of ills house and sits on the platform without his puhlc coyeriog, keoping 
the legs apart. Tills Is said to make the shirk keep liis month wide open and 
catcli on to the bait. Bomctlmss the magician eits In the name attitude and condition 
on tlio boaeh, alugiog a soog of magi r si Import to attract the shark, 

Thus fishing, an nctlvityof great ocouomic ImporUnoo and a favourite sport all 
over the Trobriands, ranges from a purely economic pursuit to almoet a maglco- 
religioui ceremony. In fact, the kaJaln fishing in Lsbsi is eurrounded with mors 
numerous and more stringsnt uboos, and is mere Iwund up with 
oaremonlal than any other soeial aotlvlty in the Trobriands, B. MALINOWSKI. 


Japan5 Folklore. Hlldtourjli- 

NotM on Soimo Joponoeo MetHode of Portonol purkftootlon Ci 
etftor » Punorol. % L. 

Contact, or even sssoelailon (iiiolndjcig that by relstionshlp), with a corpse is 
regarded in Japan aa a source of ritual uoclesoiiess from which the person who has 
become thus impure may rsgulrc early purging, lest bo bring misfortune upon 
liinself or upon others, Attendance at a Buddhist funsral Iwin^ looked npon as a 
cause of such impurity, a person rstnrning from one is eubjeoted to a form of 
purlficallou before he (or she) entom his (or her) Loose. The misfortune which may 
be brouglit shout by a person newly coming from a funeral is generally ascribed to the 
wrath of some Kami (i.e-, KWiitc divinity) who Iim been offended by the proximity 
of the impure person.* And tlist misfortuns is thooglit not necessarily to fall upon 
the ofFendlng parson, but to be liable as well to affect acme otber member of the 
boiucbold'-thougb whothor Iwoanse of some belief in an Infectiuusnus of the eUte 
of impurity which may M to the nnger of tbo divinity fslUng upon some person 
actually innocent of offence: or' dne to a noriou that the divioity holds all the 
members of the household responsible for the afiront to him and may strike at the 
honsubold through any nne of its meaibera; or aa tho rssiilt of an idea that while 
the divinity is angry ho ceases to protect any of the household from the lurking 
supernatural beings seeking to injure them, I do not koow. The following is an 
example showing a misiortcins supposed to result from a negleot of the precautionary 
purification neotinned:— 

Ou returning home from a Buddhist funeral, a boy mischievously omitted to 
pnrify himself, by washing bis hasidt in the vessel of water specially provided for 
the pnrpose, before entering tlie bouse. One of the servants of the household 
having, soon after this eveiit, become iU, the boy was qusstiooed as to bis behaviour, 

■ When 1 pOMO bM been burled aecerdiBg to tbs Buddhist rite, then dsri&g a moumiog 
period of fifty days tsoae people esy that t»eaty aofllce), white tba membsn of the family are 
In A state d unparity, “ the bamidana must be entirely screened from view with pure wblts paper 
“ and even the Shinto ofoda, or plena invecatloas fastened, upon tbs hoose door must bare wbl* 
'* paper pasted over them.' L. Hsan, iSlimfMt ^ Ut^famillar /syas, iSM, p. 401. 
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and, baTiog confessed bis noglecC, tbe misfortune was ascribeO to his trans^asioii, 
for wbleb latter be was then severely punished [Cbikuseu province].* Stmilsi' 
wasbingi as a means of ntnsl purification, is of vary ancient standing lo Japan—* 
Chiuese travellers to Japan, “centuries hefore the Kojihi stJ AVAo«^ were wrltton,’* 
say that Cbere was a “practice, when tbe fiiueral was over, for tbs whole family of 
“ the deceased to go into tbe water and wash.”! 

A common form of purification for a pereou returning Iiotae after e innemi is 
tbo throwing of salt upon him, before lie enters tbs honse, by a person who baA 
not attended tbe fonara) [Yolcobama]. Similarly, salt, scattered immediately about 
tbe room where the corpse has rested^ and about the ebrosbold, and then swept out, 
is employed for tbe purifieailoc of a house as soon as the body of a dead person 
has been taken away from it, just as it is used in the preparation of spots which, 
for religious or for magical porposes, require to be placed in u couditioo of ceremonial 
purity. Tbe anti*sp»ctrsl virtues attributed to salt lead not only to lu omployroooc 
as a dlspeUerof evil lafiuoaees already e^^olred, but alio to its use as a proeervatlve 
agaiast the aci^uireraeut of sucb Influeoee or aguost tiio cnacbinations of evil 
eupernataral beiogi. 

If a perioo, after attending a funeral, goed to a tea-house before rotimiiug 
borne, bis purification by means of selt. before eiiteriug bln own bouse, bocomee 
unaeceasary [TokoUaoa]. IVby thle ebouldbe my infonnaot (h keeper of a toa-hoD»e) 
did not tell me. I chink that possibly the tea taken is thought to serve ns a sgfHnisot 
purifiostioQ, beoeuse tbs drinking of a onp of tea before leavijig oiio'h bonse In tlie 
morolng is sometimes bolleveil to keep ooosafe from aceldeats while away from heme 
during tbs dayi$ or that, perliape (ae my iufortnaut told me that tbe impurity reemtios 
at tbe tea-house) iLero is a belief either that tlie cause of rUe state of impurity stays 
in tha first dwelling into which its hearer enters, or oue that the praaence of a 
more or less noisy crowd of people teuds to drive It away from its bearer.| Wo 
may observe, inoldeii tally, that sloce a tas.bouse Is open to any passing stranger, It 
mey receive anawsres at any time a person who ia (due to any of the various oauiis 
of such impurity) ritnally unoleen, and that It must therefore be so arranged that 
no harm shall come to Ite housobold or its gueeu throughout the presence of such 
a person. 

Heemingly closely allied to the belief io tbs aoceasity of a personal purification 
ufter attendance ot a funeral, Is tbe belief that if for some reasou — eusb as (be 
lateness of the hour preventing his return homo ou tho day of the funeral—a person 
who has boeu to the funeral sleeps in tho house of Uie deceased during the night 
following It, tliac ]>eraon, In order to avoid some misfortune occurring to him, should 
Hloep in the same bouse again, seven days later [Yokobama]. There arc, however, 
method s, should the psrsoft be^ uiiable to repest his eUy at tbo liouse, or be seriously 
inoonveiiienood thereby, lor avoid log tbo evil results feared. To this eod be may, 
should be be else where than at tbo bouse of the deceawd on the seventh night, set 

Pisco nsB^^vm thus Idoatlfy the lecallMss In which 1 ceewded tbe retpeetlre bclleft or 
prscticee cited, or those wbem (bay had been obeerrsd by my Japanese lofonsanU 

t W. 0. Aatoo, “ JapaneM Wyth,’* in Vel. X, p. WJ. 

J A ourloui pamllel to tills ie tbe scattering of salt about the room in which u nawelcome 
goMt hai been wlUi the eepecUl aim that lie shaU not reUirn to the bouse. Wbetber t^e eflSert 
bere desired la tiongbt to be Wl ea a olearin* away ot all piycUoal tiacM el tbe visitor, « 
whether it le wfarred to tie aettore ol supomatural beinp to whoa, perhajM, a oueiege le tlwngbt 
to be conveyed by tbe scattered salt used aa a symbol (<•/. Mait, JtlT, g), I do act know. 

i J. iBOuye, Homo Li/t in fUye, Thkyd, IhlO, p. liO. 

I In Ohlna^a certalB ©baractor “wbleh mams Wetorooincse el a erowtl. baa lor many caaturlee 
" besa oue of the best anong devIl-expelliDg charms.” J. J. M. M Orwt, SfUfm «/ 

China, Voi, V;.. Bk. II, p. lUi. 
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on« of bU BftQ^ftls or bifl ooC of doors for tbo night [Yokobairo and TAkjft] ; 

or b« maj, 1 q antfcipaclon, croaa « bridge before be returnii to Ina bocie [Ecbieen; 
reported at Yokohama]. WJiat tbe reaaoQ for theee beliefs !» I hara oot been told. 
But we maf gueae that it ia aonoected with the nonooptiooa underlying tbe beliefa that 
^*For fortj-QioB days the apirit of tbo dead wartders in the dark apace intervening 
** between tb(a world and the next; and every noven daya It makes an advance 
forwani, in wbicL k ia niatonally helped by tlie prayers of those it hu left behind ; 
“ acenrcling to somoi tlio spirit hovers for the aamo period over the roof of ita old 
homo, for which reason many penpis dislike to reraovo until tbe period has 
tarmiiiated from a house in which a member of tlie family hna diedi as hie spirit 
** would have to hover over a honae closer ted hy those he loved.'** The plaoiog of 
the piece of footwear nut* of doors Is intended. J think, either to give the spirit of tbo 
deoeasod something to return to and to work upon in the place of tlm owner of the 
footwear> or else to convoy to the spirit tlie idea that the owner is uotia the hooeoi 
because footwear is operated upon, in order to indneuee its owner, lu various Japanese 
magical operations, while jii some others it appears to toe aa hiCended aotnally to 
represent its owner. We might guess tliat the bridge to be erossed in tbe Eohisen 
praotiee must be' one overrunning water, were It not that thnra are other explanations 
of the efTeot of erofuing a bridge whiob may plausibly l>e advnneed, aod that tbo 
data aecompanying my note are insufficient to make a detailed examination of U 
worth while. 

A oarlous belief, whiob may he meotioaed in eonneotlon with the eoneeptfons 
reoord^ above, is that if a poreuo bas shortly before been bitten by a rat be should 
not attend a funeral, test poisoning raauli from the bits, and ho die [Yokohaiaa]. 

W. L. IIILDBUBOH, 


REVIEWS. 

India: Aroheolo^. Brown. 

Cotoloffut ^ Pf^hiHoric Antiquitit! in iKt Indian Mntium. By J. Coggin Clf 
Brown. vU 

This work deals with tbe prehistoric antiquitiM in the Calcutta Musoom. about 
half tbe volume referring to apeoimeos of chsrscterietio pathnoiltbic form, nearly tbe 
whole of tbe remaiuder being devoted to speolmeni of. neolitbio age. the number of 
early copper aod silver anti<}uitiee eatelogued being comparatively small. A good 
deal of doubt has boon expressed whether lodiau pslaoliths, for the most part 
faabiooed of quartelte. though of tbo ssme forms as the older drift impletaeots of 
Europe, srs eoutemporansooK with the latter. This doubt would seero to have been 
set at reit with regard to oue speoimsB, which is. however, typical in form aud 
technique of s whole serlee. This iraplemsnt, which, to judge from tbe illustration, is 
a well-worked ovate of St. Acheul type, and comes from the Kerbudda Valley, furnlsbes 
*' one of tbe few, but no Isas deoisWe pieces of evidence of humao existence in late 
geological tunes, coeval with tho preseooe of a vertebrate fauna long eitlnot." 
It 18 of Vindhyaa sandstone, and was found lying flat aod two-thirds buried, iu a 
cliff face under some three feet of tbe stiff, reddish, mottled, unscrati&ed olay which 
uuderliea about twenty feet of gravel containiog bonas of extloct raammals. 

Another specimen of seemisgly psIaeoUtbIc age is an ** agate cbip’'fqund in titv 
in tbe boue-beering beds of tbe upper Godavari Valley. It is not of characteristic older 
paheolitbie form, and tbe small else of tbe reprodoetton makes It diOlcolt to discuss 
its acuities i moreover, there seecoe to be a discrepancy between its alee aa given Id 

* Inotiye. ait,, pp. S47, S4S. 
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(bfi body of chs work ood tbot of tho reprodaotlon, but Ic le not very unlike certain 
of che loogert coarser Hakes'’ from the Lendou gravels end the Egyptian desert. 

The neolithic specimens Include some good exemples from Bortneh of tbe 
**shouldered” or so*oalled spade” «»lt of Xndc^Cbint. 

Tbo facility with which the volume oso be used, and. therefore, Its value, would 
liave been greatly increased if the serial number of each speoicoeo bad been given 
in the lieu facing the plaice. .C. G. 8. 


Psyohioal Researoh. Coover. 

£zperioient» in PfjfeUcaf JitHareh. By John Edgar Ceover. Pp. sziv, Cj* 
641 ; #3.50 (paper). Stanford D&ivarsity, California. MO 

A moat interesting and inicructive record of work, undertaken chiefly to test, 
under (laboratory co&ditioni, the reality (»f telepathy, or cbouglit*trasafarence, and (aa 
a secondary issue) olidrroyance, and carried out during four years by thoueanda of 
experimente, with a aonod underataodiag of experimental and ataciatieal netbods. 

Reducing tbe problem to alnple cases, where reiulu may be exactly estimated, 
f’roteeeor Coover began with the gueaiing of Lcceo-Blcck nombors, the two»plaoe 
nurnbore from tea tu ninety. The student whose powers were to be tried (or 

re^agent) sat iu so arin*eli4i), composed his xnind. responded to tbe eballengo ,to 

gussa a cumber, aud then recordod the degree of oertaiuty with which he judged 
it to be right, tbe kind of impresiion (visual, auditory, kinmathecle) upca which 
he based hii answer, and so forth. The experimentor sat famng the re^ageot's 
back, at a distaooe varying from 1 to 10 metres. He drew a Lotlo«Blook from a 
bag, and If (lie numbered aide oame up prepared to hold It la some kind of vivid 

Imagery, with a determined will to eomznuoicete it to the re*agent, aigoalled tbe 

beginoing of tbe experiment, and. after 15 aeoonde| clueed It. If tbe blank elde 
of tho bloek came up, the experimenter did not look at tbe Dumber, and rsfrainod 
from thinking of numbers, but aigoalled the beginuing of tbe experiment as before, 
and, after 15 leooodi, the conclufion of it. As tbe re<age&t never knew whether 
the experimenter had a number in hli mind or not, a series of oootrol etperhaeDta, 
determiuad by ebaoee (the way the bloek oeas out of the bag), was thus carried on 
along with the poaiUve ones. TliO results of a thousand expatimenU show (bat the 
successful guesses were aot beyoad the probabilUy of cbtece, and that there wee no 
aignlhcanl diffsrcnco between tlie percentages of right guesses when the number was 
knowu to the experimenter (whose mind was to be read) and when it was not. 

Next came tea tUouasad experiments on the guesiiug of playing cards (aoa to 
ten), under coadUlons of ooutrol and of varying tbe distauee between experimoater and 
)e*agent, eto., similar to those described shove. Bight guessse were couoted for tbe 
whole card, tbe colour, thu number, tho tail. About 100 etudenu of psychology, 
most of them belUvera in telepathy, acted as re-ageuts. The result waa that varioos 
*' statistical treatmeute of tbe dau fml to reveal any cause beyond chance operating 
for right cases,” and that "no trace of ac objeutive tbought'traaafereaee is fouad.” 
Oae thousand oxperlmeuts under tbe aame conditions were made with psychics, or 
“peraous reputed to be * seDsItive’ to teJepatbio or clurvoyaot iupreeeions ”; but their 
gnesees showed ao edvantage over norma) re^ageats as clumante for the capecitiea 
of telepathy or elairvoyaoce.” 

A third series of expericnenti upoa ** the sense of belag stared at,” and the 
common belief that if you stare at a man’s back he will tora roond. fnmisbed less 
opportuuity of obtuuiog prodse results. Such as they were, the results ware negaUve. 
IU*ageDts did aot know when they were stared at, and thought they were, when 
they were aot. But believers lo this sort of telepa^y will probably object that the 
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time Allowed for the experinoot (IS to iO Aacon<U) waa not oitoagL; for ia not the 
ground of the iUuwoo merely tbia, thM if you Aturo M a rOAJi’a back long enough 
be will turn round ? 

EzperimenU upoo fubKminal impreaeions'-thAt 1$, impreaeiona UiaC fall below 
the coatonery Unicn of peroepciou, though iioC below the abaolate llzneu of couaisiuna- 
iieu-^how tbsc eaob impreatioBB hn^e a poaitiye indaence upou judgneut, qu<) "it 
“ muiC be regarded as more tbaii probable that, as acme iDTeatigAtora and critics 
" Lave siispeoted, tbia sort of perception bas played n rile lo the eridenco for tele- 
" patby gatliored from thought-transference experineoUtloo and from the ai'anco 
" room.” 

liiaeructive ebapterv follow upon "Mouul Habit,''on Che “ AppUcatioii of Mental 
Habit to Thought-Trsnsfereneo/' upon “ Inductive Probability " and the " Inboiteslmal 
Probability." lu this chapter Profeaaor Coover glvw examplea of some extraonli- 
nary oecurrenoes not auppoaod to bare any oonaootioo with the aprritual or snpor- 
normal, which are at leaoC aa aatooisliing as any to wliicb this connection haa been 
ascribed as an explanation of tbom: asd he obaervoa that ** within our held of 
" obeervatiou there is an indefinite number of series [of eventa] of indefinite length 
i& constant prooeia: the infiaitaiinsally probsble events in the aggregate of theso 
“ Tarloua aeries may be expected to occur frequently. The improbable ia to be 
'* expected In ita proper proportion." 

Wbee. at a s^nee. you lieav worde epoken %ni meaaages glyen, bow much of 
your perception ia objective? Many tlionaanda of axperlmtnte upon ''SeuDil 
AMimilation" ahow that auditory aenaation excited by a word or icnteuce nay U 
very imperfect, and yet lenac nay be made of it, whether right or wrong: that "a 
" lar^partof the perception of Engllali words U eontriboted by the miod, aud that 
" aiiggeatioQ ia a very potent deternluaat of tUe language heard." Much aa happens 
in viaual pereeption.. 

Part V, by Professor L. J. Martin, give* an Account of "Loeel Qboata " and 
an *‘£xperimental 8tudy of the Subconeolons " There are appeDdleea on^Grouiuls 
for Seieotlfic Caution." etc. Oite can hardly apeak too highly of the ingenuity, 
caotiOD, or loduatry diaplayed in tbia work. .CaRV£TH READ. 


ANTKROPbLOGIOAL NOTE. 

Maslo. 

Tbo following ia au additional example of the belief that tbe blood of Cy 
oblidreo can be uaed to work magic. Commenting on the large number of u/ 
6 paniah Jews in the Balkan peDloaula, ray CathoUo Albanian guide asked me if 1 
knew the reason why they were expelled from Spain. Oo mj^replyiag in the 
negative, be said that the Jews of Spain bad become very ambltloua and wbibed to 
destroy all tbe Chris^ans and have the laod for themselves. A Jewish magioian 
therefore approached a very poor Cbriatiao beggar woman who bad two very 
beautiful children aod offered Ler riebaa for life, if she would kill oae of them and 
sell him tbe heart. Tbe woman consented, but she cheated tbe Jew and killed a 
small pig and at night took the heart to him. Next day every pig in Spain 
suddenly rushed Into tba sea aod was drowned. The poor woman then gave 
informatics. It waa at oooe obvioos that bad she fulfilled her promise and given 
the oluld'a heart all the Ckmatiaaa would have rushed into the sea. Tbe populatioo 
t her eupon arose and expelled tbe Jewe. This, said my Informant, was a well known 
historic feowpiga and'all. He firmly believed in it himself. 

, M. EDITH DURHAM. 

StsB XXD SrotTiswbQnB, Lto., Hia Uafeety'a PtIcmcs, Sasi Baidjng OlimI, Londoo, B.C. 4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTibi-fiS, 

BthBO^r&pliy. W"!!!! Flfttd O. Rivers. 

Maori Burlal«Ohorl«. By W. H. R. Rivert. FJt.S. CD 

Wheo ID Aucklud three yeAre 4go I euggeetA4 to Mr. CbeeaeneeQ thet 
the tiDiqiie ooIleeclecL of buriel-cheeta in bie muieum ebould be broogbt to the nq^ce 
of Europe^ eotbropologiatSi Sererel of the oheete hid ilreidf been figntedk but 
otberv Lid not bees recorded, end theee bire aoir boon figured In Mam, )918, 49. 

Mr. Cbeeeemin lUo eent new photogrepba of the cheata wliiob hid sJreidf bean 

published, lod thoae ire now abown in Flite 0. 

All iheae cheats were need in tbe rite of aecondery buriel- Tbe bodiet ol the 

deui were plioed Id trees, end efter i time, it might be aevenl yeare, the booee of 

chiefs were oelleoted lod plioed In one of these reeeptsclee. SeTernl of tbe obeste 
figured in Mak, 19IS, 49, could be set up in the erect poeition, end with ooe 
exception the obeste of Plato F were also placed In thU poeition. leming 
against the bsok of cho care. The exception is that of the chest adorned with the 
repreieoiation of a lisard (Plate G, Fig. 1), which was placed icroi# tbe mouth 
ol the cavd to guard it and the skeleton it eont^oed from diectirbanco. 

The ouaeom of placing the dead or their bones In cates Is widsly spread in Oceaula, 
bat aeitber elsewhere in New Zeilaad nor in any ether part of PoJynnsle do we know 
of VQ^ chests. Becepuoiss, often in human fur®, are, boweter, used id Melaneein. 
fiotably in . the Solomon lalsode. to presorts the skull or ekelston., Three of the 
cheats figured by Mr. Cbeeaeman list month eootained the akall only, and were set 
upight in the ground, in both respects agreeing with tbe prietlee of tbe fSolomos 
Islands. Similarity with Melanealan onliure also comes out lo the nature of tbe 
ebesu tbemaeltee. In tbe many reapects in which the carting departs from the 
osoal obaracum ol Maori art it approaobes that of Melaoeeli. 

It is noteworthy that tbs part of the northern island where thoae ebeits haro 
been found is obirakSterised by the prominence of negroid or MeJanesian ohir4oters 
In the pbyaloal fostures of tbe inhebltants.* 

Tbe ebosts are of great Interest in coooeotica with the probi^ recootly r^eed 
l>y Mr. Eladoo BoBt,t and Mr. H. D. SkioQer.t whether the negroid ele&edt in New 
Zeakod is derirotl from iu earl lest buneQ iubabiUnte or 1 1 the result of s<rue IsW- 
migration. Tbete chests were still bolog medo io reoent times, end If they were a 
survival from the ^luersl practioee of the earliest iahabltaDts it seems very oalikeiy 
that they would be found ooly iu one diatriot of the ooentry. Their local leed occorreoce 
supports Mr. Skiooer'a suggestion thee tbs Melanesian slemsot In New Zoididd U tbe 
result of a relatively late migration. Vt'. H. ft- RIT2RS. 


B^nogrraphy. Sklnnar. 

Mmbrl Burlstl-Ohoatu. By ff. D. Sktrtner. . CA 

The first reooided exemplea are two tecured by so Auckland dealer, oae of WW 
which. BOW in tbe Melhooroe Muieum, U deacribod a the beHer of the,two, spd is 
^gured by Bdge*?sctlngton.§ Tbe other ia twice figured by Hamlllo^l who sletea 
that both were found “near Auckland.” The next recorded arc thoi'e from North 
Auckland, secured by the Aockland Museum, ^gbt of wbiob bawe been figured sod 


• A. de QustratagM et T. Haniy : l4$ erinm d«t »*oo*» iiwMiur (Cre<«ri farts. IS0S, 

ry. } and John &oott: JVd«. A#w 2tkiiind 1869, Vol. XXVl. p. ft®, 
t May, lUl*. S7, and JVan*. Rev Init., 1615, VoL iLTlII. 

t Aw Do. 69, below. 

4 J Stige-Partinfum; Sti^t^rAphU 9 / tKs 5id 9stiea 

n liA»ri Art, p. 145, sod Fig. 8, Plats 24. Also aifnik iWtrttn, Fb. 1 . p. TO. 
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4esoribod bj Cliee^erDsn,* UUr by Baa»sidr.t Of eight cheau from Kortb 

AuRkUnd eecursd by tbe Domfinon AfuaeoEn, tb« most interwting ^zftinplo U dMOribod 
»nd'£gijre<l by HtunlUon.} Tho six oxemplae from Itaglxn. proA^ntad to tiie Bocainion 
Hiiaeum by Ur; A. K. Turnbull, ai‘o doeoribed end Jignred by Edgo-Pftrtingion.§ 
Of'thie group the moec int«restl:ig is 4 amxll spocimou whioh Ceptein Gilbert Ueir 
eoggoatfr WM doeigriod to bold 4 pleeeot*. Au ATeo anteller odo eeiso into kbe 
|>oe$«aBion of the Dominion Uueeum with the eolloollon of the lele Sir Welter BiiUor, 
but its provenenoo la unknown to the writer. Two more, front the Wbeogarei dietriot 
end of rbe orJinnry eieo, ere ii>> the prlveto ooUeetion of Ur. W. Fele, 

Thus, of thirty >000 extniplee of which the proTeoence hee beeu recorded, ell come 
from tite Proviociel Dietriot of Aucklend. Tlie exect locelityof two of tbeee le not 
eteted; twency-tbree nre from the region north of the generel lioo Wbeagerei* 
ffokienga; whilo the remelning eiv ere eieied, on tlie nukhority of e dealer, to here 
been founil in the eend*bille »t 'Reglen. Tlie proaent writer, eftor ezeminiag the 
Qoiidikion of the timber from whiob tbe eheete ere mede. finds it impoeelble to beltoTe 
tbeC theae examples were eotuelly rboorored frons een<l*Lille. It seems poaelble that 
they ‘Were secured fr<»in some kribtl burlel cave near the others, end that the persona 
from whom tbe dealer acquired tbein were uavIlUng tliet their true hid log-place 
sboald be known to their rightful owners. In tny ease, the dlstrllptioo of tho cheats 
is very remarkdble. Not a slogle czampie has been thus far recorded eoutli of the 
Troalnolal Dietriot of Auckland. Dr. Rivera has pointed out ebsir close ‘relatioiiship 
In fooction to the booe*oheata of JdaUoesia, aud it is to tbe same region that their 
decoration, and the deeoratlve nrt of tlio whole diatrict from whiob they cone, is moat 
closely allied. Tlie oloieoeai of this tlliaoce is further emphuieed by t]>c oreni<^ 
metricel work of do Quakrefagee and SootU If tbe eoukhem tribee [of New Zealaud 
and the rohabiunta of tbe CbsiUam Islaude are to be re^rded as tbe deeceodaots 
of ebe earileik iababitaota of New Zealand, pushed eouth by later arriTate, tbe 
bfelanee^an elomenc In the aortli may be euggested as this later inttaalre element. 
Mr. Beet* bae* pointed out that tbe abeance astoog theee northern people of any 
tradition relatlag to ** Jhe Fleet,'* which came to New Zealand from Tahiti about 
1850 a.d'.. ie evidenoe of a differoot origin from thek of other tribes. Tbe whole 
quostloo is obicure, and it eeerae wisest to await freeh CTideoeo before ootnlng 
to eny dednite eoiiolusloa on it. It may be remarked, however, that the tradltlont 
wiiich tell of a pro-Maori negroid populetloti in New Zealtod appear to be at 
variauoa with other evldaore. II. D. SKINNER. 

Arohffiology. Molr. 

^An BAriy MouetwHan Floor” Dlaoovarod at Ipawloh. BpJ. Rtid gp 

In a paper pubJished recently! ^ referred to tbe diecovery at Ipswicli of a 
doer oonUiniDg flint imp] am onto and flekee feehionad in the Early Moiisteriati 
manner, end aeaoclated with tbe booea of animals anch as are, known to have 
favoured a cold and rigorous ciimate. It is tbe purpose of this note to give a brief 
ileecription of tbis discovery, and to figure some of the flint implamentSi etc. wbieli 
were recovered. lo the early pert of 1915 the Ipswich Corpemtion were ooDstrucU 
ing a floal-haodling plant at the Electric Power Statton, Couatantloa Road, This 
worit seseeaitated tbe making of an exoavatlon about SO feet square and Ifi feat 

• fV4«. iWsMf iax,, IW6, Vel. XXXIX, p. iSI. 

t far \906, p. 971, asd Platas. 

{ Ms AiarMM Munum, No. S, n. 110. 

$ Uaj*. 1909 , Id. 

I Keif, J. Bald: "On Some Hqimq and Anbnal Benaa , . J^vra. Sn. Ant At Tnat 
Tol. XLTIM, JttJy-Oewabkr, 1917. ^ ' 
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deep Sooo aier cbe work ir*8 begun I reo«ived tj, iatimeUon from Mr- Fwok 
ATtoo, eblef engineer end m^Deger et the power etelion, that Ibe men eapJojed m 
tbi digging were finding eome animal benee, e^nd he waa kind enough Co a»k me to 
® ' • Tleit the excavation and to pre- 

serve an; rellce that might be 
fonnd. Aa wiU be seen from 
Fig. 1, tbe aile of the diacoTer/ 
under deeerlption is situated in Cbe 
bottom of the Glppmg VaUey» the 
lurfaee of cbe ground at the eleeCrio 
power station lying at a level of 
about 18 O.D. The digging bad 
*»»an»«Ata tia.wrt of tttsvstwH. proceeded very fer before tbe 

bole was partly filled with water, and special arrangomentt bad to be made to 
oope with It. Tbe presence of this water made It impossible for me to sm, with 
own eyes, tbe actual alrau passed ihrougb, but Mr. Ayion bas kindly furmib^ 
me with tbe following partIcuUrs. wbiob I bare no besltttlon in regarding as in 
every way trustworthy. Moreover, they tolly in • 

a remarkable manner with tbe detalle of a 
section exposed ebout half a mile up the 
Gippieg Valley, and with which section I am 
intimatoly familiar. It appears, then, tiiat the 
strata expeeed at tbe electric power station are 
as follows (Fig. 9). 1 commence wltii tbe 

lowermost bed 

(1) Loam (about*2 feetj containing norolled 
Monsterlaii flint implements aud flakes and 
numerous animal bouse. (9) Stratified gravel 
(about 8 feat), Id wbiob, some yaars ago a 
beautiful flint blade of SelutrUn workmausbip 
was found, and contoining also rolled examples 
of Acheulsan and earlier ImplemeoW. (8) Pure 
sand (about 2 feet). (4) Modeto alluvium (about 
4 feet) sbowlog signs of having been dug luto 
at aome period. 

I illttstrate (Fig. 8) » typneal Early Measte* 
rian ooiip.^e*polDg or hand axe. which, it will be 
ootioed, has one face much flatter than the other. 

It will be noticed, also, that while tbe angle A 
la rounded the angle B ii square, and thi* 
peculiarity has been shown to be characteristic 
of the Early Mouterian band axes.* Fig. 4 
illustrates a Monsteriaa point made frum a 
thickisb flake of flint Tbe flakos recovcreH 
are large, and in each case exhibit a facetted 
striking platform, and the tronoatad remains of 
other fiake-areas on tbe upper face, showing that 
these flakes weiw atruefc from a “prepared” block of flint such ae w« m v.juc 
in MouiterUn times at Bsker’a Hole, in the TJiames Valley, and sls ewhere.t The 

" • Sml*. flsglnald A.: ArehaUgUi VoL 1X711. . 

i SmtCb, BegloaVi A. i Arfttsc^U, 7ol IXIL 
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fliBt impletDBQto flakes are quite iiorolled and uapatinacedf and ic is oeceesar; 
to eoiibloda cbat Uia loam abovrn in Fif. 2 aonulua as detual workiof sito of 
HoaeCariaa times. THa booes were ideotlfled hj Profeesor Artbor Eeitb, F.R.S.. 
end are referable to tbe following aDimali: Elephaot (?) reindeer, ox (B94 primiffenittt). 
eud gooee (?) Tbe booes of the reindeer were tbe most nuoieroas, and menj sbow^ 
spliitiog for tbe extraction of marrow, These remaiDS^ like tbe flint implemente and 
flakes, are qalte unabraded, and show a remarkable coedilioD of preserTatioo. 

This discoTery appears to demonstrate clearly tbet ia £erly Itfoaetoriau tines 
the Rirer Gipping bed eroded its valley to a depth of U feet or more below 



tbe present sur* 
face of tbe allu- 
tIocd, and that 

& cliffleaU at present 

ITpper hlousterlan 
and Aurigutclan 

, floors discovered In 

the ' brlckficM of 
Mossre, Bolton A 

gt».a., / \ Co., Hablay Rdad, 

ff y/\ \ \ Ipitrioh',* bot 

a /*'\^\ further reaaarob 

*"f K ^ a \ \ maymakleuch oor* 

a b ^ \ * ) relation possible. 

^ a 9 f membered that la 

bill-waab 

« j overlylug the 

a / Anrlgnecien floor 

^ W E3“3 

' type were fouod. 

It is tboa possible that this billowash may be the equivalent on high ground, 
of tbe valley gravel ehdwu in Fig. S, wblcb. ea hu been stated, contained a flint 
bldde of typloal Solutriaa workmaDsblp.f 

' Tbe implements and bones described In this note wUI. It ia hoped, soon be bn 
exhibit ia the Museum, High Street, Ipewioh. J. REID MOIB. 


. * Moir, 3. fisid: “ On 9 oau Huoan and hnfaal Sooee . . Jot%. Jtn. Aidkf. Inst, 

Vox. XLTII, Jaly-D«eaibM, 1917. 

t Bancor, S. E. E.: Ptm. 8*jf, Arch. 4 Uti ^at. S%m.. T0I. XL, Fart 1 and Put 9 , Fig. 4. 
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Great Britain: Wltohoraft Murr^. 

Witehoi' Familiar* In England. By M. A. Murray. Cl 

The liaoaJ conception • wiwb’e tMoiWur is & emoll nnimal or bird, vi 
nourlebea hy eocklhg the witch’s blood,, carrying out her wichhd behests, and 
anicneted by an evil epini. „ .. . vi 

This lorm of fatniliar le ae strictly limited to England that HolchinBoa ii able 
to say, “I meet wiib Jittls mention of Imps in any Country but oora 
“ Law makes the feeding, suokKag or rewarding of them to be Felony.”* They are 
referred to by Forbea, “To some he [tbs Derll] giree certain SpiriU or Imps to 
“ correspond witli, and serve tisem as their Familiars, knowo to them by some odd 
*• Names, to which they answer when called. These Imps are said to U kept in 
Pots or other VeiieU/’t Though the Scotch lew made these proTjsiona, the 
Scotch trisl* show no record of snob familiars, but the description appllss acenr^ y 
to tha imps of the Eoglieb witches. Tbs eaetem side of the country, ptruculsr y 
the counties of Essex, Suffolk, Hnnliogdoushire, and Butland are the plaoo* m 
whicb this kind of femlliar is meet eommon j it is elso recorded in Lancaehire, 
Somerset, Devon, and Northamptonshire. 

These fatnllisrs were small animals, oau, ferrets, mice, moles, tosds, and 
occasionally dogs. They wore always named; were kept In poW or Wxee lined 
with sbosp’e wool; were fed on milk, bread, raw meat and the witobs blood i and 
were need for working msgio. When the religion w«s at itt height, the imp wae 
proi^lj used for good M well ss bed purposes ? but ae the enlt wee not recorded 
hotil deeeden^ we find the famlliare used only for etil. The witch might here 
more than one familiar; she then used one for working magic on bnioao heinga, 
the others for bewitching eattle, Uorese, or inanimate objects. 

The imp being regarded as a subitltnts of the DaTll.lt Is spoken of indiffei^eiy 
^ther a* “the DstII” or by Its proper title of “famllier.” Helleu CWk. en ^sex 
witch tried lo 1645, “cenfetsetli that about six weeks since, the Davlll appewed to 
- her in her honee In the likeueise of a white dog, and that she 
“ femlliar Ellmsoser. . . • R®beocs Waste told this informsot that the Dsvill 
“ appasred to then in tUs shape of a dogge ; afterward Inthe shape of two kitlyos ; 
» then In the shape of two dogges; and that the said familiars did doe homage in 
" the firtt place to the said Elisabeth Clarke, smd skipped up Into her lap, and 

“ kissed ber.”J . , i_ i- 

The wilch*triali of Kisex extend ever more than a century, -and oonteln in 

detail practically all the facts. The information from Irisls In other parts of the 
country is useful for mpplementing and for cl sating up a few oljciire ^|nts. 

Tbe eerliest of Ibe Essex trieli is tlisl cf tbs witebos of Hatleld Peverli, in 
1556. The aeeused were Elisehetli Francis,'Molber WsWrUouse, and her danghter, 
Joan Waterhouie. Elisabeth Francis “losrned this arte of witebersft at the ag« “ 
xli yesres of hyr gTandmother whose naro mother Eue. Item when ebee tanghte 
“ it her, ehe connseiled her to renounce Gad and his work and to geue of her 
“ bloudde lo Sathan (aa she termed it) ^rhycbe she deliuered her in the lyk^osse 
“ of a whyio spotted Catte, and taughie her to feede the layde Catle with breade 
“ and mylke, and she dyd so, also she teugbw bar lo cal it by the name of S^thac and 
“ to kopc it in a hwket, . . . Item, tbst euery tyme that he did any thyegs for 
“ her, she saide that be reqnired a drop of blonde, wbioh ebo gene him hy pryckmg 
“ herselfe, some time in one place and then in an other, and where she prlck^ 
“ horselfe there lemayned a red spot. . . - When she bad kept this Cat by Uie 


• Hotchinioq : mtlo'issl Susy, p. 
t Isttauu* t*S Lav> 9f Sestlsti. II, pp. 05*4. 

I Howell: SUtt IWalr, IV, 899, 841. 
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X7 or zvi jawa, and *a some Mja (tboagh Totrulf) beisga wary of it, abe 
Game to ooa motber WaCorhoiiaa bar oayghbour, aba brought her this cat ia bar 
^ aprba ucl taught her ae the wm inebtioted before by her graudtpotber Sue, telUog 
“ her tbat ihe must cal bim Sstbaa aod geae bim of her bloode and bread aad coy Ike 
ae before." Mother Waterhouse appears to have followed the inetniotloDe faithfully; 
the moat mtereatlug part of her evidence is the transference of the magical power 
of one animal to another, and the cbi^ by which the transference wee effeetcd : 
** She reoejved this cat of tble Fraocee wyfe in the order as ie before said . . . 
" She (to trye bim what he ooulde do) wyJd him to kyll a hog of her owoe, which 
" be dyd, and she gane h(cn for hie labour a chicken, whioli he fyrete required of Ijer and 
" a drop of her blod. And thys ebe ga^e lum at all times when be dyd anytbynge for 
" her, by pneking her hand or face and puttings the bloud to hli mouth why ebe he 
" sucked, and forthwith wold lye dowoe in bya pot againe, wherein she kept .him . . » 
** Also she said that when abe wold wyl bio to do any tliinge for her, she wolde 
" say her Fator coster Inilateo. Item, this Mother Waterhouse confessed that sliaa 
** fyrst toned this Cat into a todo by thie meaeei, siio kept the cal a great while 
** in well in a pot, and at length being mored by pevertle to occuple the woll, abe 
** praied in the name of the father and of'the eon and of the holy ghost that It would 
*' turoe into a tode, and forthwith it was tnned into a tode, and so kept it in the 
" pot without woli;’* 

The eeeond est of trials was of the witches of 6t. Osyth in 1582. Here again 
tbe evidence goes to prove that the familian wore small animals kept and fed in a 
special way. Thomas Rabbet "eaitl>, tbat hie said mother Ursley Reupe alias Grey 
bath foifre sevorall spiritos, the one oalled Tyffln, tlie other Tittey, tbe third Pigine, 
" and the fourth facke; and being asked of what colours they were, sellb, that 
" Tyttey Is like a little grey Cat, TyJBn Is llks a white lamb, Pygine Is black like 
'* a Toad, and lacks is bUcke like a Cat. And hee saitb, be bath sssn bis mother 
at times to giue them beere to drioko, snd of a white Lofe or Cake to eate, and 
'* aaitb that in the night time tbe said epirltei will come to hie naother, and sneke 
blood of her upon her annes and other pUces of her body." Unley Kemp gave 
evideoc# against mother Bennet aud Alee Hunt: ** About a quarter of a yeere past, 
“ she went vnto mother Bennets house for a masse of milks, the which she had 
“ promised her. But at her oommiog ibis ezamioato saitb that sbee knocked at bar 
** dore, and no bodle made her any ana were, whereupon ahee went to her chamber 
" wiudowe and looked in theret. saying, bo, ho, mother Bonnet ere you at home i 
" And oastitig her eyes aside, sbee saw a apirit lift op a olotbe, lying over a pot, 

** looking much like a Ferret. And It beeiog aeked of tbie exanjtaato why tire spirit 
" did looks vpon her, she said It was hnqgrle. . . . About tbe fonreteene or flfteene 
'** day of Januarie last, ebee went to tbe bouse of WUJlsm Hunt to see hows bis 
" wife did. and sbee beeing from tome, sbee oil led at bar chimber window and 
" looked in, and then mptod a spirits to looke out of a potobarde from under a 
clothe, tbe nose thereof beeing browne like veto a Farrot." Mother Beonet bersulf 
oonfeased that "about two yeeroe past there came vnto her two spirits, one called 
" being blaoke Uke a Boggs, the other oalled Litrd, beeing red like a Lion, 

** Suckio this asaminate saitb ia a bee, and the other a shea. . . . Many times 
" they drioke of her milke bowJe. And when, and is often as they did drinke of 
** the uylke: tbte Ezamiaate saitb they went into the said earthen pot, end lay in 
** the woll." In tbe evidsDce of. Alee Hunt and her step-daughter Fel^y tbe recc^er 
has made a curioas mistake. Alee confessed to baviog two spirits, "like unto little 
Coltaa"; Febey stated, "yt sbee bath seen ber mother to haue two litle tbinges like 

* Aww e y, V|I1: “ Eumuiatioa Aod {.^aleesioa of Wltcbm at tTbelmatord" 

pp. sa-29, IS-SS. toother WaterfaosM wu azeented. 
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horeee, the one white, the other blicke, the which ehee kept 
“ eerihern pot with woll, colour white end hie eke; end thet they 


ID a 


litle lowe 

eertbern pot witn won, ooiour »uu@ ^uu •••— --v 

chamber by her bed tide, and eeith that she hath eeene her mothw feede them 
" with milke.’* From the ei*e of the animals in queatlon, end judging by ^rflilar 
animals employed as familiars, the word used wae probably “ cote ” a proTincxal 
pronunciation of “oat”; bot the recorder thinking it wae “colt" elaborated it 

further into “lioraes." , . 

The third set of trials iu Tosses took place in 1045; thoae ere the best know a, 
as it wee here that Matthew Hopkins obuioed notoriety as a witch-finder. ^he 
coofoasionti of the women show the oociWnuacion of the custome of their predeceeiore, 
which were elao known both before end after In ether parte of the country: ‘‘Rose 
“ Hallybread eaich, that abont fifteen aixteen years doee, there wee an imp 
•• brought u> her heuae by one Goodwife Heglree, whiob imp this eatemioant 
“ entertained, fed it with otimeale, and suckled H ou her body, for the space of a 
“ yeer and a half, or theraabouts, aed then lost it. . - . Sucan Cook with, that 
“ about three or four yeeres since, ooe Margery filokea, the examinants mother, 
lying upon her death W. and this exemiraut comming U> t leit. her, shoe the iiUd 
“ Margery desired this examinant prirately to give enterulament to two ^ her 
•• imps. One of the said imps was like a iriouee, ntA the oUier wai of a yellpw 
'• colour about the blgneia of a oat . - . and the seme night her soid luotbec 
•• dyed, the said two imps oame to her accordingly, and sueked wj her ^y. . ^ • 
“ Anne Cooper hath hed three impe sockled on the lower parW of hsr body. Ihe 
•• laid Anne offhred w give unto lior daughter Sarah Cooper an impe in the likenees 
•' of a gray kilo [? cat] to snok on the said Sarah,”* 

Th, HimtingdoMhiro U'led in 1646, hud fumiliM. rf th« ui»« kiud M 

the i:.iex wi.«hM- EliMbotl. Weed oonfoe.ed th.t "there did eppeure ueto her 
•• throe Soiriu, one in the likoBeei of u young m.ii or boy. nod the other two ol 
" two Puppiei, tlie on. white end th. othor bluelt." yr.i.ce. Moore "eidth the 
ubout eight yeure. elnco .he received u little hl.oko puppy from one Aforpor. 
Silwn of greet Catworlh, whiob dog the said Mar^artl hart in bed with her, wd 
•• took it thence when she gave it to this Exaroinate. The Exannimto furtl-r 
" that the eaid Murffarel told her, that she must Veep that dogge all hef life time; 
» and if ihe cursed any Cattell, and snt the same dog npon them, they ahould 
“ presently dye, and the aald Hutgar^i wid her that she named it alr^y, bm 
“ name was /Vew. And the eaid Examinate further eailb, that about the same 
“ time goodwife W^i^d gave her a white Cat, telling her, that If abe would deny 
•• God, and affirms the same by her hicud, then whomsoever she euraod and sent 
“ that Cat unto, they should dye shortly after. Whereupon the eaid Bxaminate 
“ saitb that she did deny God, and in nfflrmntiou thereof aheo pricked her nngOT 

- with a theme, whence issued blood, which the Cat lioked, and eeid 

- goodwife iVeed named the cat Titry. And ehe further eaiih, that •be kil^i the 
“ said Dog and Cat aboutayeere siooe.” Jane Wallis said that, when '‘Bleekman 
came to her, “be told her be would send one Griesell and Greedigut to her, t^t 
“ shall do anything for her. And siter Blackman wee departed from her, wilhm 
“ three or 4 dayes, GriaseJI and Greedigut came to her m the shapea of dogges 
" with great brlsles of hogges lifcr upon their hacks.”t 

The evidence, even in the few extraote given above, ehowe that the sucking 
familiar is common in these later tiinls, it is, however, rore m tbe sixteenth cfott^. 
It is therefore possible that it was a late development, deriving from the witebee 
ritual of pricking toemseUea and then letriog the animal hek off the resulting drops 


• Howtll, ly, 868, WS, 846. 
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of bipod, The f*ct« ^r©, Ijowaver, to definitelj i|ACdd, that t)|©re eoeme little do«bt 
eeventoaopb cetfWr/ tbo Ecglieh wiwbee ecttielly treioed tbe to 

eoek Mi^e pqrtjpii of thoij (the viiohee’) bodies. Ooe of the ph^Bical obereetera of 
w^obes w*a she eaperniitteiVf oippje. TWb wm ia itaolf cooBidered h proof tbet the 
Becaoo wee • wifi>h; t^e alpjiie, or “teet.” m it U ueuelly celled, Wag given to 
^0 wituboe by Cbp e« ble aierk. Ae the Baperoomererj nlpt’le eacretee ajflk 
it wee very poBSibly used for the purpose of BaehUog tbe femilier. 

The evidepoe of tl)e Lenteshire wjtoh, MHTgeret JehoBOii, lo 1633, shove tbet 
bof4 jon in uie eaioog tbe witohae at tbet tiree. She "eeytb, yl aucb 

“ VI tehee ee heya sjierp bonoe given them by tbe devil I to prick© them, here no 
‘‘ P»PP** Of ‘Ijigg®* whereon tbeir dovil moy Buoke; but ibeir devil I receiveth hbud 
‘ ffom the j)l&cO( wjtb tbe boae: end they ere more grend witohee tbsa eny 

“ 7^ toerJtB. gtaee eleo leitb, yt ye dovill (after he beginB to ©ucko) will melee 
" * or du^ \o e ©bon tyoie, end tbe metier vLicIt bee anck* ie blood- Shoe 
J ejfoe eeilh^ jt wfepo her derill did come to euoke lier peppe, bee UBoelly cemo tp 
•* sooetymeB of ooo colour, end eometyraes on (rio) eo 

Tbe fetB^keb/e feet about tbe sucking femilier is iu limited dtstributiOD. both 
g^repbieelly spd ohroaologloelly. It does not occur io eny other eoantry tbeu 
‘pd even piere i( ie not fejjnd further uorlh then Leuceabire, It wooM 
deem, froca tbe eviflepoo, tbet tbo cuatom arose in, or wee introduced into, the eestern 
jP.Pptiee, end epretd ^beppe eoposs tbe country. There is, however, aothlng to shew 
frpip w))et pert of Europe spuh e custom could have beeo brought; neither tbe Froooli 
aor »c]glee triels give eny Indication of femlliera need in this wey. It ie imposstble 
to trtlieve (b|t fP«toip arose and den ly all over Englsnd in the sevonteentli century, 

yet tbe eef|ier ^elp, ihqugU very detailed, never refer to it. Even to regard it ee 
a deve)OD(pept qf tbe pngiiiel pricking by tbe witch of her own persou, as I bev© 
ofii QKpleis tbe apparently sodden adoption of Uic custom in 
tbe wbqie of Epgl^^, M. A. MURBAY- 


Paalkkftr 

•fron» **>• NAystr*. Bj, K. M. Punikkar. AA 

Tp® whgions baliefe of the UlyerB shew au extraordinary mixture of . 04 
Hindu ^nd D^yldipn oaIcs, All the Miapies are eledioated to Knsbne Siva or 
Thofe eye el BO a few katM$ or groves for tbe worship of the lesser 
Hlg4u 4»iliei, But llte importeut politt witU regsrd to this ie tbet the H&yers ere u 
* VHb » ^pi« eJcRMt without a reIigiOD,t end they use Hindu temples for preeticee 
VMh Wf‘vg *0 eenptiofl sreu in the generous vegueosea of tbet creed, The 
rel^gmoq pot^cejliqns of Kindaisoi have but the aiigbeest uillueDoe ou tbe Neysr 
qopjpijnitx as % yfeoln. It it quite true tbet there ere t good meay devont Hind os 
lit® hW. the rery fact that tbe distiactlon of Seiva-ism Sakti-isn. 

M|sbBeye|ini. Ac., Imye uot reeled them is eudicient proof that thougli they have 
U\pdalt^ W tefjD, Md have beloDged to tbe Hiadu fold, tbeir prunitive 
beliefi Ijare b.eei} euryiyed to a g»et extent. 

Nothing shows M mnob the extreme perslsteuoe of primitive culture, even in' 
the face of higher eivillsiag sg:eacjes. then the wide and almost universal accept- 
gw qf spirit-wprsbifb the eimoet entire ebsenee of religious life, emoog the 
“WTlSf et ieeat twenty csiDturles of oonfacf with Hloduiim. Tbeir contact 
lie? npf bftSB limited indeed to Hiaduleei. Tbe Jews flying after tbe 
ueftffBoffftP S4 TwdR fiWfti wfpge among tbe Ntyers, and have Jired in their 
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aidet for nigh 2.000 je»re. TLe fpoatI« St. Thoc&u is auppoasd to bare planCod 
a ooiDQuoiCj of STTian Cbrietlatia amoo^ theip, vbo also baro Jivad $ida by aide 
with tha K&yare a» their social inferiors b llalabsr for almost the same leogth of 
time. Srec lioee Mobamed founded bia reiigbn in Arabia, AUab has found faithful 
irorehippsra in bfalabar who moved vith equal atatoi among tbe Ifayar population. 
The beautiful oreod of GautasiS Buddha had for long 1 m devout votarlea io the 
land of tbe Niyarai and traces of Buddhist monasteries and survivals of Buddbist 
worship still abound. The raillUot Komaoism of the Holy Inquisition, and the 
no less militaot Protestautisin of the Dutch, had tbeir cbaooe io tom for at least 
a oeocury aod a half. Tet with, all the great religions of tbe world to choose 
between duriog tbe last 2,000 years. It is nothing .short of marvellous to see tbs 
Hiyara—w^o have, it must be remembered, assimilated a very great deal of tbe 
roaterial and ^nteUectn^ eultcre of tbeir»neigbhoara, end more then that, ezeelled 
them in literature and musio^still maintain with undimlDisbed vigour tbsir spirit* 
worship, blaoh megio. aod demoolaeal coremniiiea, and be devoid of almost every 
elemeat of true reiigioue life. 

We may be accused of tbe "uarrow use of a wide word," In tbe phraeeology 
of Tylor, wbeu we deny that tbe Hftyars have any raligiou apart from a venear of 
01ndu induenoe. ^ Their beliefs are mtioly oagioal. Here, of course. 1 aw traadiag 
on very deegerous grounds, dangerous even to the laitinted, but fatal to the Dovloe. 
In this eesey 1 have takeu tbe distlnctlou between religion and magio as being 
primarily a question of method rather than of iDtencica or possible effbot. Tbe 
orthodox Krencb opiniou that the dlffereuce between magio aud roligion is titat the 
latter is social while tbe former Is antUiooial, bae been proved by Mr. B. S. 
Hartlaud end Dr. Marett to be wholly untenable ; while (be coutentloa of Dr. Uarett 
bimsolf,* that the diflWenoe hotwoou magic aod religioa llee In tbe attitude of 
aooiety towards them, loems also to be inadequate. 

Among the Hdysre there le an impUoit dleilnotion betwosn praotioes to pro* 
pltlaie a god and lhaea with which to bully a spirit. Bullying a spirit for purposes of 
socisJ beneht I have not oonsidered to be religion, though It la recognised by eooiety 
as beneficial, because it does not possess ths emotional aud tbe payeUologloai elo' 
uents which Dr. Marett himself has with great truth ioslited on as tbe eisenee of 
raltgion.f 1 have eallad such praetleca magloal. aot only because they lack the 
emetieenl and the psyebological elements of religion, but also because the funda- 
neutal preiuppositlou Io sueh perforiBtQcea Is tbe power wielded by the magioiao. 
the wblob he has acquired, over tbe ghosts. 

This is very elesr from tbe H&ytr Ideas of Thfear and PisizoAa. oid 

be propiliated, but uever cod quoted ; while a pitatKu (or ghost), though superior to 
man in power, intelligence, and will to do barm, can ba rendered hsrmlees and kept 
tfnder control by magical practices. Tbe former .conception is cl earl) Hindu, and 
relates only to Hindu gods. The spiritual ideas of the Niyars theuuelves seem to 
be eoufined to ghosts, spirits, and to a comic elf called Kutti-CbbtCas, 

Before we proceed to consider them, tbe position of tbe maglolao Io tbe Niyar 
oommauicy bae to be made clear. It is gaaerally takeu for graoted by anthropo* 
logical writers that wherever social life la regulated by magical practices tbe ’ 
Sbamao cones to be held iu reverence. It la very iatareetiag, therefore, to nettce 
that tbe Hiyara never aceepted the auperiority of tbe oagioiao, and never accorded 
him any privilege. Tbe maglco-mediclne man Is. ou the other hand, cooildered to 
be a sort of servaat'iQ'alteada&ce on a nobleman's family, someth log Ilka a family 
doctor. Tbe explanation tiiat IC Is due to tbe warlike ehtraoter of tbe Neyars is 

* AnliT'tpoUpf, p. SIO. 
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elatrif inapplicable, as the magician atUiinsd kiDgl 7 powers amODg lbs Masai, for 
ssanpls. whose soclst; is also organised for porposos of war, The fact that the 
EaoiTao (or the iragioo*nedieins-man) is uot oiilj.not venerated, hut Mtnall/ con- 
aiderod an iolsnor, naf be more due w the offset of caste-systom, wlueb places 
NSjara bigk among the social scale. 

The Kanl/an is, of conrse, recognised as a necsaiarj poraou. He gets from all 
the bouses of ths village settled remaneration, mostly in eoooa*nuta. He is not 
otberwiee paid for otdinary eonsuliation. and be is hound Co attend to every case In 
the village without fail. For apepial exsrliona of his magical powers he has spselal 
pajmante settled by village custom, He has power, belli mberited and acquired, to 
oast off spirits, to perform preventive magic, and keep general eootrol over ghoats. 

There are supposed to be three kloda of spirits, /Wtem, JihuUm, and Pittuku, 
Pritum is the spirit of a dead man. TLd ghosts of men wbo died id* the ordinary 
OQurso of events are not really prdtama, because they do not wander about to over¬ 
power people aud drink their blood. It is generally the ghosts of men who died as 
a reenlt of foul play, or by accidents such an drowning, or by tarrible diaeasea sueb 
u emall pox and cholera, that wander about at nights. BkutaM is seen generally in 
marshy districts, and does uot always hurt paople uniasa they go very noar hire. 
AeocAu is a general spirit of the air, oausiog such diseases as small-pox. All 
these Bpirite oau be seen. At night their mouth is fulJ of dre of diffbreot colours, 
bat it throws out no rays. That It throws out no rays Is Important, heeause therein 
is Bupposed to Us the diitl&otlon betwoon an ordioary light aud (he fire in the 
month of a spirit. 

Tbo priiam is SDppoied to hover round Its burial place or the place of Its 
accident. Everyone is warned off sueb a place at night time, The hours during 
which those pril^ms sppeer are between 9 o'clock In the sveniug and 3 in tbs 
momlog. Tt muel be noticed here that the of a black-magiciao," sa 

diicinet from a social magician like the SaDlyen, has mors power to do misobief; 
it has iiwrs orendfiy so to «ay. The mao who practises black msgio invariably dies 
a violent death end bis priiam hovers round the soena of his former aotirltlss. 

'*MaQ dreedi above everything else," says S. Relnacb.* " illness and death, 
** puolsbaeuts ioflicted by the angry spirits with which bia imagination peopled this 
** world," Tbia Is abaolutely true with ragard to the Niyari, Diaease la generally 
believed either to be the outcome of offending a god or due to the magio porfomanoe 
of interested relatlous. PrevoDtlve sacrldoe Is very common, and every year all 
respectable Kiyar famUied perform aomo sort of propitiation ceremonlca in the village 
temple, If a whole village la ravaged by some epldemlo, tbe villagers inquire into 
the matter through the astrologer, aud If he finds, as be ueualty does, that it la due 
to (bo wrath of the village god or goddaea, caremonlea of various kinda are at once 
underiakao, and goata are ofibred as sacrifloe, and socnetimes a Pt$ovalatku, a 
prooeesioo of ths peopls ivltb Imsg^ea arouad ths village. Is performed. 

But such occurrences are rare. Only epidemics are put down to the wrath of 
offended gods. Other diseases, as well as misfortunes, are put down to the iDfiusoce 
of pretamt, bribed Into anuon by jealous or corctous relatives. When any great 
mi^orlune, sueb as a aoccesslon of deaths, happens in a family, the first thing thel 
is done is to oousuli tbe astrologer, who is sura that a ghost ia workiog It under 
tbe ioSuenee of magic. Hie prescription is, of conns, couoter-maglc to be performed 
by himself. An offence to a god can easily be rectified If one dose some elementary 
sacrifices, but the performaoee of counter-magic is oeltber so loexpenelve nor so 
easy. First of all one has to gel rid of the evil sdrsady done. For that elaborate 
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oerenoniM n^y be oeceuwy. Secondly, ceremonlee to keep eae ioitaune from future 
etteeks era eseentiel. If it ie my women wUo is possessed of the devil—end it is 
women who generadlj suffer from these tbings—en e*pensiT« eod eleborste devil 
denoe celled Kolem-Tliullel hu to be performed. For this the vtllsge hes to be 
iofonned. end eeob femil^ in the villsgs is supposed to coniribais something in 
kind to lbs expenses snd take its share In the work. The ceremon; is as 
follows. 

Preparations for the <lancs most begin a good rosny days beforehand. Ths 
Kanijan of the tillage, with twelte oibers of bis people, come to the house wbere 
the oeremony is to be performed, and each of them pnte on a mask nado for tbe 
oeeosioQ eod paints himself In such a way as to look really terrible. The mask of 
eaob bae a diftersot expression. At about 8 o'clock in the night the girl (or girls) 
possessed of the devil is brought in front of tlie house, where are gathered sU tbs 
people of the village, Tbe whole place is illuminated with big lamps, and the girl 
slU alone, sometimes supported by her mother. Then one by one the masked 
magicians come before her sad exeouU muet frightening deuces to the scccmpanimsut 
of terrifying music. In dancing they maks vnkious gssluros, possibly with s view 
to mesmeric effect, and throw various sorts of powder, sod “ prspsred to 

look very much like blood, is broogbt very much into promiiiencs. Dancer SHoeeeds 
daneer, each mors terrible looking than his prodsossior, and tbe poor girl lotss 
control of hsrself sod fells into a sort of hysteria, « which tUs detil la her 
coofssses whore It cams from sad who prompted it, Ac, Zq that case the daucs 
is supposed to have been suocosslul, and ths devil is suppessd to have been 
oast out, 

This Eolaii Tbullal is psrfoimod oa various ocessloos. Ths only time I have 
witnsiied it was in 1913 when passing through a village situated la tbs very bsart 
, of tbs oouolry. The •* subject ** on that oseasion was a cbild-mothsr of fourtesu, and 
the rsason for the performancs gltso by her brother, when asked by ms. wsi tbst 
the girl bad fainted four or five times dorlog the moatb “wlihont any cause," and 
that they liad found out through tbs sstrologer that her husband’i rslstloni bad 
besu trying t« cause trouble by evil magic, 

A milder and leas expensive form of ths name danes is Vdlsn Tbullal. lu 
this only one man daocas, with almost ths earns paTaphsrnslIa ss tbe Kaniysos 
have for Kolant Tbullal. This variety, however, is geosrally used only to curs 

oliildren, , , 

Suob per/nrmanoes are only for ths ghosts of dead men who have sniorod into 
girls or obildren. But if Kuttl-Chittsu tries to do harm, these prsetioes are of no 
avail, Kutti-Chitlsn (sorastlraes merely Chuttaa. KuUl menns boy, a isnn of 
oudearmsnt; Cbittan is supposed to be * oomipisd form of satao), is m no sense 
a god. He is something like Puck, much ioollned U> mischief. He is sopposod 
to be s dwarf, though he oaa assHroe any other form, or remain invisible, as he 
uboosoB. He never goes cut of his way to bam anyone, though if anybody injn^ 
him once, Kutti-Cbitlan never forgives, and keeps on troubling him for life. His 
favcnrlle method of annoying anybody is by ibrowlng iioncs at tbe house or drop¬ 
ping nncisan ihiogs In the food. Ha rosy do so wUhont iatcrruptloo, which would 
render life almost imposwble. He is supposed to have do fingers, add therefore bis 
Tlcss cao bs thwarted by people who know it. For example, he cannot fdek up 
things if kept in a place high above bis reach, nuless, of course, there Is something 
near by on which be could dimb. Ho cannot untie a knot, ss he does not possese 
flngsft, though be can open tbe strongest lock. What rich people do to keep their 
mousy ont of bis reach Is to tie a knot on tbs pnrse and keep it locked in a safe, 
. the latter orsesution being necessary egaiast bnmao bands that possess fingers. 
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Eutti>CbUta& can, of course, be Umeii by megicisor, and bribed Co do wbeterer 
bis patroos like. Tlxere is a story that a BrabraiQ landlord, vbo wae p\to a 
nugicias, tamed a KuttUCbattan and iieed him for tbo pnrpose oi keeping a wsteb 
ou bis tbiogs. A OlirUtlsQ tenant ei liis who had gooe to pay the rent, cpt kaow> 
jog Uia existSDoe of the invisible and mysCorioos detectiTs. stole certaio things and 
took them homo with bim. But Jo 1 Eutti'ChitUn bad followed him, and tbe man 
was found dead next moroiog, and the stolen things were in Ibeir place. Soob is 
tbe power of Kutti*ChitCan. the household elf of Malaber. 

Whether tbe practices b^re narrated and Che belief |n the existence of a 
“naughty elf" aQOitnt to religion depends very much upon tbe definition we give 
to it. Tboogh they are distinctly social aud posssss social sanctloo. I do not think 
jt can be called religion, beceuse there is a fundamental differenoe in the emotional 
and payebie aspects of religious experieoce and practice and such sootal beliefs aud 
custome as 1 have deacribed here. 

But side by side with this there also exists "blsok magic "—sinisteri selfish, and 
aoti'sooial. Tt is fast dleippeanag. more as a result of economic prassnre than 
becauBo of any growing disbellaf in iu A yoong man has no time uow to devote 
bimeelf entirely to sacrificing goats and birds all night and chanting focmulai so 
ibai be might becODO possessed of magical power. Those young men who have 
devoted themselves to such, praotioes are, however, looked upon with' great fear, 
The oommuslty does not like eucb prautices. and though these nagiciani may excite 
fear, they are also awsre of tbe general belief that they will soros day come to (v 
dlsastroue end. 

Til air praotioes are carried oa In secret, and nobody knows wliai they do except 
tboso initiated. Their aeslitgoca ie procured only by people vrho waot to do barm 
to othere, or satisfy Ignobts desires. A men often gets the help of a magician of 
this sort to perform his “arti" so abat no ensmy of bis who has goue on a, 
pllgrlmige inay not return. They are avoided by all decent people, and society in 
general, though it fears their “art," coniidors tbam cbarlatens. 

There are many miner superstitulions (bat can be ouly briefly noticed here. 

Tke Rvil £ys.—Tlie magical effect cf tbe evil eye is a matter of very serious 
concern anroag Klyar wetnen. I remember being taken to task for telling a womaa 
how healthy her ^y looked, end must add that I felt ae i| I l^ad been eoovleled 
of a heinous crime when, four or five deys later, 1 was told' tbst the child was ill. 
The satire fdminine opinion of tbe village was convinced that tbe obi Id wea suffering 
from my ovU eye. and a good many nontroM#, or magical formuls. were said over 
It before tbe obUd was well again, With tiiis Idea of evil eye is bonnd up wbet 
Is known SIS htri-nakku, cr bifiok tongue, When a man with Aari-naAkv utters 
anything it bes effect st once. When tbe evil eye and kari-nakku are combined It 
has “much orewfe," as an Anglokin would say, If your newly bnilt boose I* 
looked upoa with an aril eye. and some good expreseioo used by eueh a nan about 
it, a lightoiog might set fire to it and destroy it tbe same night, If your mango 
tree is full of fruit this year, and a man with an evil eye and looks at 

it and says," flow fortunstc," it might happen that for yeens to come 1^ would bear 
po more fruit. If an envloas woman, aroused by the green-eyed monster of jealousy 
reQ{uks how pretty n girl is, her hair might b^o to fall off. her cofeor might 
fede, and her cheeks might lose tbe blopa. 

The fact to notieo with regard to this is that you have to say oomplimentacy 
tbiugs to effect evil. If you said how ugly a pretty girl Ij it would not affect Ber. 
Tou must say, out of your heart, how b^utiful she is, and tbep it might kavp 
effect. Everything is suppgeed to depcpd pn whether it is seid with or without 
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dMlgn. If fto^ibiog te eftid with dMigo tbeto vould be bo eflbcL OqI^ when eueh 
exolamution eomee out of tbo h«*rt tbftt it Uto the power to do otH. 

Another oTiUvorleiag pover U koti. The word literally meeoe dealrOi 
buC.M an evil force it worke onlj when a buogr^ persoa eeee a rich aod healthy 
fellow eatiug a good meal. If a poor tnaii mos you eat aod hie raonth watera at 
the delieaciea before you, you are sure b> eufer from hia you will (iret etoeoaob* 
ache aod eren dyientery. It It the particular look of the hungry mau that baa the 
aT)I effect. Wbeo ooce a man begiaa to auffer from auotber'a AcU, the oaly way to 
get over it ia to eat aome salt over which aome noKtraffif or magical formulae, hare 
been repeated. 

The tahua which Are prevalent among the Kayara are too many to be deaenbed 
in detail here. A few examplee will ahow bow, even In tbe moat luiporUiDt mattera, 
Life is regulated in prlraidve eoclety. Tbe reaaon for auch probibldona, as H. ReiDaeh 
points out, la to live at peace with tbe aplriu that are suppose'l to surround you. 

You are prohibited from eating your food at dusk. It ie auppoaed to he an 
awful eio, heceuse evcrythlog is coneidared to be Iu ** a state of auapeaded aBimation" 
1 r tbe very short period which marks tbe tnnsitioo from a hot tropioal day to 
a cool and breeey night, You cannot do aDyCblog at tl^at tloie except bathe or 
pray. There are tabut on what yon may do on* particular daya of tbs .weak. 

*‘£s&soha EulTcbalum 
VyUcha Eulikkaruh." 

This la i typical example cf tbe Kiyar toiu. Ite meaning Is this : '*Even If you 
have aa oil-batb on the seven days of tbe wuck don't do It os a Tborsday." 
Tboogb there is do reason aasigned for suoh a prohibition there Is a suAoleucy of 
rhyme, and I must say that I never know aoyono who took e& oiUbeth on 
e Thursday axeept people who take it every day. 

The tcbvt estond to the vey In which you sleep. You are hot euppoaod to 
sleep with yoor body north to south or west to east. The reaaon, 1 believe, li that 
tbe epirlte of the dead are auppoaed to live In tbe aonth and in the cast, end If yon 
lie with your head facing them you might beoooe po^eaaed of tbem, 

There are certain days cf the Ivoar month on which no one may etart on a 
journey 

*‘Yama RnUribi Muppilram 
Trkatta iva Sabu Kaal 
TitakkU vilftyl Bhuml 
Pokunnakil even varA" 

On tbe aoven days preelded over by tbe savea stars thus e&ucDorated, if a land U 
Botfed, no seed will sprout; If anyone Rterta on a journey, he will not return. 

I remember e ennous atory cohuacied with this. Some four mouths before 
leevlog, for Engleud 1 had to eoe tbe laipaotor of Schools In Travaocore to get my 
leading certlflc&te. Tbe only day available for me was one of these tabu da^a^Vud, 
in apiCe of tbo proteata of everybody else (u the house, I set out on my boaiaesa. 
Wheel reached the capital of tbo State tbe luspecter of Schools had left on elronit, 
an hour before my arri^l, to the place where I started from. 1 followed him there, 
but when I arrived he bad left the place, and as a result of cootinoous journeylog 
and bad food 1 was laid up in bed tbrOdgb a physiesl hreakdowo. It wae true that 
if I had not Started on that ialu day, bat bad the patience to wale for anoUjer 
tweoty*four hours, tbe lospector of Schools would have come to the town where 1 
was living ; it ivas also true Chat I owe back very ill. Everyone, therefore, cook 
it for granted that all this ill luck was doe to my starting on a had day. Many 
are tbe atoriea that are told of people suffering groat tniafortnnea due to alerting 
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Ml cbeM bad dajSi ftud tb«ro Uf M K. B«ioA«b would My, '*il vut onl tradition 
of leading ouee’* eonoected with it. t dnreeay my cam will go down *a a znoet 
authentic one, ae the facta are undoubtedly true: only tbe explanation !e doubtful. 

Taitu like tbta can be mcationod without end, but it ie uBoUaa to do so, aa 
they all aeem to have the aame “rationale*’ ; that ie, you will break your peace 
with the world of deoooa and ghosts that surround you, and bring down upon 
yourself their wrath. If you break any one of tbeeo rules. Xabu among the K&yers 
ie eaaontially an arrnngemeot to keep tlie ghoau and spirits paoll^ed; for it ia clear 
to them from the tested experience of past ages that to broak any of those rules Is 
to challcoge tbose who have power to do tliem great harm. 

Id whatever ie said here, It sbonld be understood tliac 1 have tried to eliminate 
from ilie Niyar belief a those elemeuts which are indubitably Hindu. As I iiave 
pointed out at the start, there are a good maoy devout Klodus among the Ifiyara, 
but it is ao IntsreetiDg fact that tlie practices and beliefs above deeoribed are pre* 
valeot oTBoog then also. The more one looks into these matceri, the mors one 
becomes clear that io the unorganised and iiuednoatsd human mind, be it “oivilisad '* 
or bo it primitive, tliere ia a horisontal stratification of the d^osC contradictory Ideas, 
which He absolutely undlaturbed In tlie ordinary course of life. In the mind of the 
ordinary man whose /orii is aot clear thinking, a great deal of l&tsrmlrigllng of eiicb 
ideaa might 4ake place. It ia no unoommou eight to see a thoroughly Hlndu-ised 
blftyar who talks about Abaolutiau and Illusion, aud believM in tliem, paying a 
Kanlyaa to get the devil out of hie little niece. This is perhaps the truth which 
lies midway between tlioie wbo aaaerc, like Dr. Fraser, that magic sod religion are 
hostile and cannot be reconciled, and those who, like Dr. hfsrrctt, bold that In their 
origin they are the same, that it is in their chareoter, as looked upon by society, 
they difTer. Tbe view I have maiotsioed here is tbat religion aud magic are different 
is tbsir payeboiegioal and emotional effects, and tbat Dr. Fraser is right when be 
eaya that they are at bottom boetile. But the almost universal co*axistcuce of magic 
and religion ie due to the attitude of eociety, which tolerates all oontradictioue, and 
iasiate only on tbeir effaot being for social welfare. K, U. TAKIlCffAR, 


REVIEWS. 

Australia: Religion. James. 

iVimtius Rituai and iiflie/: an Anlhropoloffttai Aitay. By £. 0. James, 
B.Litt., F.C.8. With ao Introduetlcn by R. B. Uarott, U.A.. D.Sc. Loodon ; Du 
Idetbusn & Co., Ltd. 1917. 

Tbe chief motive of this little book ie in essence apologetic; nor Is the author’s 
prefatory fuogifs excuse conviDciag. lu many respects, however, it Is an acute 
and excellent account and analrsia of the rcligloo of tbo Austrcliaa race, which is 
ita aiit^eet. Tbe diatluctlon of rites Into public and private is useful; but it may' 
be doubted whether tbe wkoleatle initiatica rites of tbe Blackfellovrs are strictly to 
be olassed nmoog the private rites. In any ease it is easy to press the diatindrion 
too far. Naturally Hr. Jaraei advoeatea tbe late Andrew Leug’s theory of tbe 
“High Goda of low races,” and labours bis proofs tbat the AIMsthers of tbe 
Australian tribes were godi, 1 am ioclined to agree with him tbac the central tribes 
had such a figure more or less in tbe baokgronod of their minda. Indeed, it seems 
10 me likely tbat Mr. N. W. Thomas is right, tbat it can hardly be definitely 
asserted that there is or was any tribe without one. Whether such a figure should 
be csdied a god is to some extent a question of terminology. To speak of him as 
a self-created being, as immortal or eteroal, is to introduce ideas which are not in 
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the oftHre coiod. It is the blander of Bldley and Msooing. WhoreTer we koow 
ftiiy deteils coocenting bio he hes & peat on eerth of edTentorc end segic end a 
more or leas otiose present. Nor can it be aeggeeted that he oannot be dereloped 
from aiiiraism, or rather from that vaguer, more gensinal atite of miod which 
Dr. hfarott bee called pre*aniiniem. In abort, we aeem to me to have arreeteil the 
AuatralieD mind ou the way to the evoktton of e god oot ectiielly attaloed. Amoeg 
the Bantu referred to b; Naasau, and qaoted b; Ur, Jamea, the idea of a being 
known varloaaly aa Sgbo, Ukakn, and Yaai doea not appear to be held, apart from 
the eonaoioaely fraudulent terrora cironlated bj tbo secret aocleties; Fuluga, of the 
Andamaneae. la, according to Sir Btcherd Temple, fundamentall)f with aomedefiniteoeas 
'* ideocifiable with the atom, mixed up with eneeitral chiefs" {Cintiu ef India, 
1901, iil, 6d), it is at laaeC an open question whether the odoae Supreme 

Beiug'* of other peoples la not reallj an iacboete god, who might with favourlog 
circumstancea develop some time or other into a fuiUblowu delt^, rather than e god 
grown dim and overlaid other lotereats. 

In couelusioB, the anthor edmiis that ‘Ulie theory of a primitive reveiatiou may 
** be Itid aeide el oooe aa untenable, and religloa, like eivilleatiou. regarded aa a 
'* product of evolntioo, or ate a aearoh after the ijaknovu and tbo loholce," NVbether, 
aa he further eays, *'a atndy ef primitive ritual and belief reveals, among other 
** tblngSi a pariDaneat elemeuc of truth—a progreaalve revelation,'* dependi upon the 
reader'a hiaa. The afRrinative or negative would be equally diffleult to prove; but 
the onus io on the former. 

It la to be regrettod tliat the printer's proof* have baan oorraeted aouiowhat 
baatlly ; but tba graator one's oxperiouoe of the drudgery of oorreotioo, the gruMr 
will bo oneV sympathy with tho author. E, SIDNEY HaBTLAND. 


India: History. Alyangar. 

A Littlfi-knovn Chapter of V^opanasar By 8. ICriahna Swamy 

Aiyaugar, Hadrai. 1916, ^ * 

Thie work doala with the lilatory of the .groat Klodu kingdom of Vijaya&agar, 
which played a coniiOerable part in the eveDto of the fifteenth and aixteootb century, 
Ontaide the pages of aroliasological roperta, almost the ooly work on the oubjeot 
availahle to Engileh readera hoa boen A Forgotten Empire, Nr. Sowell, lu which 
ia embodied a tranalation of the Vorlugueae Cbrooicle of Nualz, one of the prlucipal 
soureea of information ou tbla aubject. Mr. Erlaliua Swamy Aiyaugar baa here brought 
together from in 8 (.Tipt( 0 ne and other aourcea a large body of facts which add con* 
oiderably to the existlag stock of loformatioo. Those bear mainly cn Che series ef 
revolutions wbioh establiebsd the Saluva family in power. The first of these kings 
and two of bis sueoessors bora the nhme of Noraainha, wbieb was taken by tbo 
Fortugueao and other Europaano to be the oame of tho kingdom ratbor than of ite 
> sovereign. Hence wo road of tbe aouutry of Narsluga, of which the oapIteJ wes 
Bisnaffa (Viiayanagar). Thie Is a careful and useful piece of reeearcb, 

M. LONG WORTH DAMES. 


Australia: Oliuroh Missions. White. 

Round AboiU the Torrta Straite: A Record of Avetralian Church MUeione. fiC 
By Bight Eeveread Gilbert White, M.A., D.D., Bishop of Willocbre. Society Ull 
for Promoting Obriahaa Euowledge. London : 1917. 2#. uet. 

This little book li a sketch of tbe work of the Australian Church Missions in 
Aostralia and British New Guinea, is solely of missionary intereet, and ia written 
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A Ter; AnglicAo point of TiaW. There ie nothing of epeual iotereei to 
Etboologiste in it, except acme exQr^U from other ^ritore, more eepecially from the 
i^If excellent Itoob, In Far yew Guinea (1914), by the Rot. H, KewCon, noit 
Biahop of Cerpentehe. The froatiepieoe, Entitled *'A Kev GuiDee Village,” loobe 
Hr; auepi^^ouelj like a ecaoe in Tofrea Stf«iU. The title of the book is eomewbat 
ihlaleadiog, ei the ‘*r0aBd aboat" extends from lforlh‘We«t Auatralla to the north 
coast of Bri^b New Goinea. X C- HADDON. 


Wales : Gaolo^, Oeogrraphy, Ao. Whlteliousa. 

J>e/cnpiite ffandiacA /o iie Feiie/ Model of ffaUt. By Nfaltace E, IbA 
Whitehoueo, L.C.F. With an lotroduetioe by H< J« fJeore, D.8o. Peat 4to. DD 
61 pp, 6eTeu Plate* aod hfap. Publiahed by tbe KaiioDal Muieom of Wales, at 
Cardiff- W. 

** As soon aa tbe National hfuieum of Wales became more tkan a paper 
** iutitutloo it was felt that oDo of the hret epecimoos which ought to be procured 
** WM a map of the ooantry on a large scale, model ted is actual relief, eo aa to 
** Chow not only tbe ooaitlloa but the moiU3talus, valleye, aud rirera.'* do begins 
tbe preface by Hr. W. £. Hoyle, Direotcr of tbe Moaeom. Tbe handbook gives 
full details of the maouraceure of the model, with Ulaatratloua, aod explains the 
geological and many other features of tbe country, asd shows bow tbe model or any 
lecttou of .it may be used for teaching aod for lllostntiog a Tariety of subjects. 
The sixty-flve ss.otloDi ere each Id inobee IS inchei In ebe^ and the scale 
1 iaob to tbe mile borjxonftl. 2*64 inches vertloal, A. L. L. 
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{Donor indicated in parenAeeoi.) 

An BUmentarf Mile Grammar. With b VOoebnlacy of OTtr 1,000 words. By 
B. S. Bathay, M.B.R. 6^ K 4^. • 6d pp. Clarendon Pi^. 5s. net. (Tbe 
Kblfsheri;) 

TVngAAul Grammar and Diettonaiy (IDthrtd DiaUoi). with niueii^aiive 

Sontetuiei. By Rer. W. Pettigrew. 10 x 6^. 476 pp. Assam Seoretariat Printing 
Qflloe. 4s. 6d. (Tbe Superintendent GoTemmsot Printing.) * 

i7is SteinzeitJieAeii SCaSoAen doe BireUiUt ^urit'cken Baeel und Deleherp. By 
frits Sarteio. 12 X 9f. ilO pp. 32 Plates and 20 Figures in the Text. Eom- 
missions*Verleg Ton Georg ft Co., Basel. (Tbe Aotbor.) 

The Ameriean-lndian. Bt CJark Wiialer. 9^ x 6J. 435 pp, 104 TliusCrsLioDe 
ABd Hk^. Bougies C. UteSsi^Te, New Tork. 1^15. (Tbs Publishers.) 

A Dietary of lAe ftfeort By H. W, Wiiliaias, MA. 8| * 51 

m 'firfebs P. mtki, frelRdgteo, aa. U. (Yirrthaied-) 

5ra» ua Umjmoo*. Lto., HA Ua|wt^ hlimo*, Sam Baiding Stmt. LendoB. B.d i 
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FlQ. 1. —TOKRBS STRAITS ATTACHblftMTS : 
A—TYKCAt.: a. C—VARIATTOKS SftlM AT UABUlAn. 
(ATTBR RHOTMRAPHS.) 



Fta. S.^COASTIMC CAt^OI, KSW CALBDOMIA 
{DRAWN 8V T, HOHTAQUB.) 



FlO« 3 —ATTAC»0<8MT OP CANOBS t 
A, a—MA», LOVALTT tSLAMOS; 

C—HBW CALBI>ONtA. 

(AFTER PROTOORaPKS BV P. BABASTM.) 


Pig. 5.^iKAiANA canoe. 
(PBOH WOODPOBD). 



P(C. 4.~ArTAeRUBNT OP A SIKATAHa 
CaNOB. 

{aptbb TaiBBNiire.) 






Pio. 6.—uuBNiuA Canoe and 

attachubht: 

A—^UTBlGOBt VIIWBO TROU ABOVB; 
E^ATTACRUBNT, SUORTtYBlMPLITJEO 
{AFtbB PBtBDEBICI.) 



Fig. 7—attaChmeht op a canob 
PBCM THE MARSHALL ISLANDS (?). 
(HOBNIKAN uusboh.) 



Pig, S,—section op a sailing canoe and trs 
OUTUGOftft. CENTRAL CASOUNBS. 

(PROH NUBABY.) 



Fia. $.—attachhent of 

A'>-FEB8PBCnVB VIEW ; B—END VIEW. 



B 

A HOSEt CANOB FROU TUB PBLBW ISLANDS. 

pm: RIVFBS MUSEUM. OXFORD, {SEBTCaBD SV 9. BALFOUR.} 


ANOMALOUS FORM OF OUTRIGGER ATTACHMENT IN TORRES STRAIT& 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Mela&dsia: Canoes. WitA Plate H. Haddon. 

An AnomAlOMe Form of OMtrl«;ser AttAOhmont In Torre* Strait*, fiJI 
and its.Dletrlbutton. By A. C. Bnddon. 

Tba tjpicd method of couiidctiag the fioat to the outrig^r boomt of the 
originellj double ootrigger canoe in Torres Strait* la by mean* of tvopaire of stioks, 
the eticka of each pair being parallel or coorerging ow she boom (but not neceeaarlly 
oroaaiog orer it) and diverging from tb* other pair (Plate H, Fig. 1 a). Anthony 
WO kin photographed two oauoea at Uabuiag in 1S98. which bad the attachment* ehom 
in Fig. J B. 0 ; in the B a pair of Y-tbaped aticks replace the four eioplo atioka of 
the normal type, c ia a composite method, being based me Inly on a somewhat 
sb^plilied type of attachment cbaraoteristic of the eatuary of the Fly (c^ Haddon, 
191S, Fig. d), but the y.shaped stick haa also Intruded. I regret, not being then 
aware of the importeuce of ^e method of attachment, that I did not inquire into ' 
the matter, and wben I wrote tny article on *‘Tho Outrigger Oanoea of Torroe Strait* 
aod North Queaoslaod *' in the Eatayt and SludUs Prtnnied to Ridyviay 

(Cambridge, 1918, p. 609), I could not make any definite sUtemenC concerning tbie 
anomaly. 

la an acooont of his expedition to New Caledonia, B. H. Compton gives a brief 
aooonnt of the canoes of that Island in wbleh be says. The far ends of the booms 
y were attached to the float by means of pairs of Y-ihaptd sticks; this arrangement 
“ being closely similar to that observed in the oaaoesof the Torres Straiu" (Ceog. 
Joum. XLLX, 1917, p- 100, and Fig. 6). He overlooked, boweves, the fact that I 
had pointed ont that this.waa an anomalous arraagemsot in that area. S afore he 
aeoompanied Mr- Compton on his expedihoii I asked my friend, Psul Montages, to 
make certain ethoograpbical investigations, patUonlarly in regard to canoes, and on 
his return be confided bis notes to me, wbieh will be published in doe coarse;* in 
tbs meantiojs I reprodnee one of his drawings of the simplest form of outrigger 
oanos (Fig. 2). He says this type, which consists of a simple dag->Bt with three 
booms, is used for coasting purpoees \ the smaller, bnt otherwise identical, riv« canoes 
having only two booms ; he adds that the canoes of the New Caledonians show a 
remarkable uniformity in all essentials in every locality vished. He ebo gave me 
the following terminology 

HnU. Boooj. ACtaohiMoU. Float. 


EontAa (laiddW ol S. Ooast> • kouia or «• dg^i^idwiS) 

OoQbU. Bondi Balads. Pooibo wm/m (»*»> haiaia. pe9iUm4 — , adlA 

(aB.,dhBriot), et Pon<bo). 

O. Friederici (1912, pp. 245, 246)1 quotes from the F«c<x6uJaire AforisSs du 
words /Iona* (iskiri) korU (korpa) for the oo trigger canoe of N4k6c< [Nakdty] and 
Thyo ^Thioo] on the east coast of New Caledonia opposite to Maid, Aow« ce Awo 
are variants, »d there are several acalogons words which Friederiirf eqiratee with 
the ffvban of the Solo Archipelago; in north New Ireland the form n kuva. Aw. 

rVangva is a form of the widely spread wanyka aod it* variane*. whioh i* the 
hahi of Ambon (Amboina). 

Xalaba may be a form of alal. tala, talaio, Ae., of Ambon ana the tJliessers ; 
Sli. Dallmaim Harbour district, New Gnine a; edfa, Mnsebo J., which Friederioi 

• SiBce tbsee Haw ware penned 1 hare beard, with great wtww, that ay yoong tfend. 
Uootagne. has bean ktUed in action. 

+ Tba referanecs w Frtedsriel aw to MiU. ««« ian IttvUoim 3e**far*Ws«*, BrgtesuDpbeft 
iTr 5' "* Beltnge snr Vb1U^ und Spracbenkoode too DeoTSCh.NeugniMa," BerlJa, ISIS; and iAU 
Kr 7 “ gawt nfb npgen liber dne Idelanalscbe Waodsaetiasae," ISIS. 
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thinks mhj also bo alliod to ytl of Weada ia Halmabcra, wbich passos ufo tbe 
MelaacBls as k2l or gel, or as heUkela lo Auadba, Solomoos. 

I[icro is oridSDtlj a form of the ‘rord kiMc or iaio. which is the ver^ wUIelj 
spread came for outrlggsr booms ia ladonesia and Oceania. 

The oeareal aoaJogue for poularae that I can dad is uramon, the Banda term 
for the booms. 

.Duik !e prob^ly allied to ouang/tf (van^s), the term for the float in tbe 
y4k^td-Th;fO language, which Friederid seems to siiggeat ia a form of kuan [see 
above] and also kubak, tbe name for tbe float in tbe Marshall Islands: if this be 
the case this name for tbe float in New Caledonia and the Marshall Islands Is a 
variant of the term for a canpe [c/. Maw, 1918, 29]. It ia worth whila recalliag 
that a Y'shaped atUohmsTit oconrs alao in tbe Marshall Islands (Big. 7). 

I caanot trace tbe word adi&i. 

Frits Sarasia, in his recently-published book, Neu-CaUdonien vnd die Loyalty- 
Inaeln (Basel. 1917), gives an illosttation (Fig. 124) of a flshiog canoe at Tnaaoara 
(S.S. conat), which Is t simple dug-out with two booms, one of which bas the 
double Y-at tao bmept, and tbe other a single boons and two 

oblique sticks on the other (Plate H, Fig, 3, o). He also figures two canoes from Mar4, 
Lojalty lalaods, one at P4o4]o (ontbe E. coast) and the other at Eoi (S.W, coast); 
both are aUied to Mootagne's third New Caledonian type with three booms, ‘^sea-goiog 
'' canoes with a high wasb-strake aod platform deck,” hot in these the platform ir 
lacking: the attachments are of the New Caledonian type, though tbe stem of Y 
very short, rsdneiag it prsolioally to a V (Flate H, Fig. 3, a, ».) 8. H. Bay, in bis 
memoir on Lifu, i^yalty Islands (Joara. ^oy. Anthr. ImL, SLYTI, 1918, p. 85), 
gives the words he lor canoe and hnapan for float, aod refen to tbe statement by 
Boobas that tbe Lifuan canoes were the same as thoee in New Csledooie. 

In the Bank field Museum. Halifax, there is a model of a canoe from tbe 
Loyalty Islands with the two booms, high waeb-strake, and a platform; each 
attechmeol, however, coosib^s of* a single pair of parsllel vertical sticks ; for tbe 
present it must be left an open qnesclon whether this represents an actual method 
of attachment. 

The New Caledonian and Loyalty Islands’ attachment nodoubtedly coeslsta 
typically of a pair of eticb, tbe forks of which convey over and beyond 

the boom—precisely aa in one example at Mabulag in Torres Stralm. Tbe explana¬ 
tion of the latter is now perfectly clear. It was made by a LoyitUy Island resident 
in Maboiag. S. McFarlaoe, in his book. Among the Cannibalt of New Gvirua 
(1888), deecribea bow be founded the Mission in Torres Strsite is 1871 a 

few Xifu teachers in oar boat’^ (p. 26), aod “thus onr Lifu end Msird converts 
“ became the plooeers of tbe New Guinea Mission” (p. 9): other Loyalty Islanders 
followed in their wake. 1 knew several of them in Mabniag la 1888. and some 
still remained in 1898. 1 have collected several wooden clnbe typical of the Loyalty 
Islands lo MaUnlag aod other islands of Torres Straits (cf. Hep. Canih., Anth^. 
Exped. lo Terrel SiraiUy IF, Cambridge, 1912, p. 195). 

The ^ 74 ^ wider range. G. Thilajiiue fires recorded it from 

Sikaiana (Stewart laJaod, east of Malaiu in the Solomons). Se |^ves an excellent 
illustration (PI. HI. Fig. 1) of a caooe, vaAci. with a single oofriggar composed of 
three booms. Auzto. esch of wbicb is supported by a fakato or hakatu, 

which is inserted below into tbe float, ama. The forks of tbe front stick sre on tiie 
fore side of tbe fore boom, aod those of the hind stick on tbe aft tide of the sft 
boom, whereas tbe central boom projects between tbe forlu of tbe central stick. 
There are two accessory simpls oblique sticks, tongiy tc each kahat^i. There is an 
outer and an inner longitudinal spar, pale, which arc so bent that they pass over 
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ths c«Dt«I boom »ud under the outer boom* (Pig. 4). (Etbnogr. Ergebaisae eos 
Melenealeo. Acta Abkandl. Kaie. Leap.’Carol. Deutteh AAad. der Natur/., 

LXXX, Nr. 1, Hfclle, 1&02.) Hi* eccoont i* confirmed bf Friederiw. 

C. M. Woodford be* pnblisbed a figure of a canoe, le vaAa (Fig. 5), which 
has a eingle outrigger with three boom*, to giato, each of which le eUacbeJ to 
float, ie onto, by a single forked stick, hagatu, ibe central ooe haviiig in addition 
two obliqne eticka, (c twpi, which croea over the boom. There U alao an ouUr and 
an inner loogitudioel apar, te Aofo.’the aft eode of which paa* below the eft boon, aa 
also the fore end of the inner hah a^pe^ to do, hot the fore end of tbe ontcr 
hah paseee ahore the fore boom. Tbi* may bo an error in drawiog. (Mas, 

1912, 99.) 

Id ♦ northerly direction Hee tbe island of Liaeniaa (Luaniua, Lord Howe, or 
Ongtong JsTa), where, according to Friederici, the canoes bare three or four (m one 
case five) booms, each attached to tbe float by a y.stick, the etem of which la 
inserted in tbe float, so that it looks like a V- 0-*t«*o**“*“' ^)* 

stales that it moat decidedly recalls the Molnocan-Barriai-Nakani attachment. 
There i# a longitudinal spar between the forks, wbicb pa*sea over tbe central boom 
and under the outside ones (1912, p, 299, pp. 100, 1016). 

Friederici give* tbe following terms for Sikmana tnd Lineniua ! Canoe, void, 
S., L. -. boom, isiid, 8., yiho, L.; attaohment, higito, S., haiuy L float, emo. 
S., h. {Le., p. 302). 

Priederiei (p- dOl) poinW oat that Noguria, Tana, and Nokumano, the three 
northerly ialands of the group, use simple attachment-eticks, while the two eeulharly 
one*, aa we bare seen, employ the Tbileoiu* (pp, 70, 71) states thst tbeaa 

•• Polyuesien islands on tbe eaiteni border of Melanesia” have had colonists or 
viaitore from Polynesia, Mlcrooesia, and Melanesia. People from Tonga, Rotama« 
Gilbert Islands, Boka or Bougainville, etc., bare come to Liuenioa, and from Tonga, 
Samoa. San Cristoval, etc,, to Sikalana («s alto bis map, PI. V). It is therefore 
worthy of note that there ie so little variation in the form of the canoe aod ita 
outrigger. 

This sttachmsnt is alao cbaracterlatic of parts of Micronesia, but otbera occot 
there as wail. 

A. Kiamer (ffateaii, Ottmikronetia, wnd Samoa, Stuttgart, 190$, pp. S56-360) 
gjvee an excellent account of the craft of the filbert lelaada. The small fishing 
r^t, tc eiseft, 5* composed of a platform snpparted by Y-**^®!** floats, cod- 

eistiog of pile* of hosms. He says tiU raft is exactly like ^e outriggw^ canoe, 
except that instead of tUo canoe there Is another float, There ie a small outrigger 
canoe, lod or *e W, for paddliog- The aalling canoe, temrfnA ct U (ha (the large*t 
kind is called haunt) has three booms, pioro, connected with the float, it rama. ^ 
forked supports,« dorfo. To the west la the Island of Nauru (orNawodo,® 26 8., 
167* &' E-), where, according to Kramer, the canoes show more affinity with tboM 
of the Gilberts, ihongh Melaaesiau influence is nndeoiable. He doee not describe this 
type, but, judging from the somewhat indistinct photograph (Bild 78, p. 454), the 
booms and thmr attachment are predsely similar to those of my i'ig. 7. The artist 
who drew Fig- 45 (p. 464) has evidently made a mistake, as be figorw three, ioetead of 
five, booma'j the fore aittchuieot 

passes through tbe aft boom, the artiat evidently having mistaken the two b^a, 
which 8« close together, for tbe top aod side of a tingle boom. The lasbiog of tbe 
Y-stIck encircles the long float. 

A canoe in the Hornlman Museum. Forest Bill, London, may be allocated to 
the Marsh aU Islands, as its bow and stem correspond exactly with aa musu^tion of 
tne end of a cauoe-model from the “Marschall-Ine.” given by W. MuHer-Wisintr 
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{Baetskr-Arckit, 11, 1912, Fig. S6. p. 242). TLe oulfjgger (Fig. 7) U siugle, wd 
« 0 B 8 l«A of five b«oiQ 0 | the two fore ooee of which ere verj cloee together, eud ere 
eopported b; a single Y-stiek, os ere tb$ two aft booms; the ceotrel boom ie not 
coonecied with the fleet. There la en outer end eo inoer loogictidloel spar. The 
beee of eaolt y-niok is alightl; expended^ and fits into a depremon in the 
verj long float; uiitortnnatelf the laabing has not been preaerred. Aa previouelx 
afated, the outrigger precisely reaemljlea the Kaura type, bnt the cauoe Iwelf doee 
not agree with Nmmer'e figure*. Eriliser, however, does not refer Go this type of 
attaohmeat in tbe Marshall Islands, but describes a complex outrigger with two 
ecnOwl booQss, esoh with one Qt two pturs of verdoal silcke, oomblned with oumerous 
flanking booms with direct attacliinenta. An analogous, but detachable, outrigger 
with eoobinsd Indirect and dirscc attachments occurs in tbe Santa Croe group. 

J. B. Eabary, iu bis beantiful and detailed monograph {Eiknopr. Btiir, s. 
Xtnntnim dee Xarolinen AreMpek, Leiden, 1895), does not refer to tbe Y-attacb« 
ment in tbe Uarsball group. He figures (PI. LIV, 6) a aeillog canoe from the 
.ceotrel Carolines, the outrigger of wfcieh conaiste of two booma, Aie, each supported 
by 0 rdn, tbe stem of wbioh Is entirely iuaerted into tbe float, iam 

(Fig. 8\ [It is iDterestiug to note thsi in the Polynesian Nuknor, 1&5 B. Long., 
eoutb of tbe Mortlcck group, tbs ectacbment consists of simple sticks, mucb as iu 
other Polyoesian islaodt.] The outrigger ol a mode) of a cauoe in the Leiden 
Museum, from the Caroline islands, has two booms ©acB supported by two Y-sricks, 
In the figure given by Eubsry (Pi. IIV, 5) of a Ponape attachment, there are three 
booms, Aten, the outer ones of whkb are supported by two attaohmeat sticks, roA, 
which may be the breoebes of s clear; there is an additional 

bent apsr, apic, which connects the float, t&tH. with the side of tbe bull, nanioor, 
tbOQgb it is not inserted into tbe latter. Tbe email sal hag canoe, kaip, of the 
Pelew (Pelan) group, as* described aud figured by Eubary, has two booms, eod€s, 
each Bifpported by a Y**^*^^' tbe main stem of which is vertical, the branch 

coming out at angle from It (as in Fig. 7), the outer surfaces of the ulop are braced 
by two Grossed spars, t>*r£r; there is also a short curved longitudinal spar. Aometdf, 
which is also made fast to tbe float, dosdnel. by a laablng, tul o AamtiAl 
(Pis. LIIX. 6, 7). This arrangement Is precisely similar to that in a model of h 
osuioe from the same group In the Pitt Bivers Mueeuen, Oxford (Fig. 9). 

It may be noted that lotorcourse has been recorded by Tbilenlus (f.e.) between 
lAueuiua end tbe Crilberis on the one band and with Tonga on tbe other, smd also 
between SikaUna and Tonga ; stall evenU, this is a part of tbe line of distribution 
of the attach moot in qnssUon, Judging from iodistinot photographs, I enspect that 
Beef lelaod, Santa Crua gronp, also forms a link in tbe chain to New Caledonia. 

' Frlederici (1912, pp. 288-9), gives rhe following terms from Indouesia;— 



Cende. 

fioems. 

AtUobment. 

Vbar. 

fiends - 

- . fnut 

er«M0« 

Httfiru 

i 


(preAe) 




Ambon - 

. UU 

lUiyiH 


tamit 



niifX'nidjfit 



Bs^en • 


iair9n4a 

tvdiivdi 

»emSM 

Teraatdr 



pat* 

ta»S 

It should 

be remembered that 

Iq all the above 

Indonesian 

instances tbe 


U>Molacean attachment is aasociated with a double ontrigger, whereas all the 
canoes I am referring to in* like Peciflo have but e aingle outrigger. « 

It is possible that the modldcadon of a single stick atteehmeut, 

but I am inclined tv .regard It as e variety of tbe y*sbnped Moloccan etteobment 
(Fig. 10a). This extends 'from tbe soatb*east islands of the Eel group (model In 
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tb« AcoalCTdwn Moi&oaj) Co tbe Solu Arobipel4go, from wbi«h group B»«a»lcr 
figures ao4el of a aailiag booi with a double outrigger: Cbie kller ie reaUj a 
two*boom type, but each boom baa auotbej ooe verlically above it> from which it is 
eeparaud by a email apace ; each U.aitacbnjeiit ia faeWoeJ to both of tbeae booms 

(Jnf. Arch. /. Elhnogr, IF, 
1891, p. 66 , PI, VIII, Pig. 4). 

The eiugle (j - attAcbment 
occurs also at WoUr or Wetts, 
north of Timof (Riedel, 
SJtah-en JTroeeAanpe 
1886, Pis. XLl. -Pig- 12 > 
XLHI, Fig. 8, 

oanoe is called'6cro). Frie- 
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derici (1912, pp. 236-44) has eufftciently recorded its distribution in tbs Mo)uc«e: 
he says; “This Uoluccaa atlacbment occurs se the predominant or exclusive fom 
“ of attachment on Banda, Am bom, and tbe UUssecre : on Ceram, with the exception 
“ of a fev places on tbe north cosst, and sporsdiceilly oq Buru, I have sbowo in 
Parc U that it was also sporadically diffused through the Northern Moluccas 

(1918, p. 161). /N , j • 

The donbJe V w sticks of the Loyalty islaivds and New Caledonia 

coMainly strongly resemble the double attachment, which Fnedwici fimt 

described among tbe Barrisi, Kobe, and Kllenge folk on tbs north coast of tbe 
weaicra end of New Britain (but lese so amoog tbe KUenge of the ox^me west, 
wbo are strongly luflueoced by the stick attacbmeoi of New Guinea), at Witu 
(French Islands, north of New Britain), and among tbe Neksnai of the north ^t 
of New Britain close to the Gazelle peninsula (fig. 11, a, b) (1912, pp. 244, 2w). 
I have pololsd out (1913, p. 622) that this attachment (Fig. 11 o) was ligored, but 
not described, by Vsrgoet in the small (Ua cauoe of San Cristoval In the Solo^ti^t 
(Nee. cTN/Anopr., IV., 1686, p. 193). Friederici bss also noticed this (1918, p. 161), 
•where he says that the Moluccan attachmeot is characteristic of bis Alfur^ migr^ 
lion, » which I shall allude later. He ooly knows it in addition from - Sikaysna 
and “Luanwa.’' It is interesting to find that tbe crossed doable U^ttacbment ^ 
ocenrrod in Tonga (Fig- 11 d), where it is uow obsolete. Basil Thomson (/^ 
Divirtions r>f a Prime Minifter, 1894, p. 848) gives a skelcb of a tofaanga in the 
eorf. He' also presentecl a model of tbe old Toogsn canoe to the Camtuidge 
Museora of Arebawlogy and Ethnology, and informs me that it was made partly by 
and partly 
under the ^ 
persona) su* 
perrisioQ of 
tbe late King 
George of 
Tonga, who 
in hie youth 
was a noted 
canoe maker. 

Tbe to/fl- 
anga, as it 

was displaced early last century by the Fijian ndtpia. It will be observed that in the 
San Crlstoval example, Thomson’s figure of tbe Tougan canoe (which in this respwt 
is erroneous), end the type in the Loy^ty islands and New Caledonia tbe bars of the 
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&tCacbtD«ne0 croaa over booma» wh^reda in ib« Fraocb Kew BrituD, ftnd 

tbe model of the Too^a tjpe (wbleb is certain Ir oorroct) tbej oroas under end 
tbua support the boom. 

According to Frbderiv (1918, pp. I, 11-15, 18, 19) the Alfare were tlie 
ancient inbabitanta of Ceram and the adjacent ialaads, wboeo descendants etill 
oconpj tbe interior of tlieeo lalaods, tbe coaata) peoples belon^ng to later settle- 
menta. Tbeee Alfnra, or an allied people, sent off migrations ronnd .New Guinea 
into tbe Facific. One branch would reach tbe nortb coast of Book island and tbe 
land of tbe Kileage, Barriai. Bobe and Nskanai on tbe north coast of New Britain, 
and according to bis map reached tbe nortb'wast coast of Kew Ireland. A second 
branch wlncb sailed near Bo^ Island through Campier Strait, struck tUe.Siassi 
islands and tbe south coast of weal Kew Britain, andmaj hare feacbed tbe sontlierii 
Solomons and tbe Kew Hebrides b? waj of tbe Trobriauds and Murua; but he 

cannot prove this. A third branch passing through Vitiez Strait left a colonj 

among ^e Papuans of the Jabim district and occnpied Tami islands,* then came 
down tbe coast of Kew Guinea to tbe Mausim district, or more particularlj tbe 
d'Eotrecastesoz islands and adjacent mainland, lo tbe Uasuin district perhaps thej 
foood an old stratum of Melaneeians or Uelanesianised' Papuans, so the; passed on 
ronnd Sonth Cape, aud finallj reached the area now occupied by the Western 
Papue«Melaoesians, as far as tbe Uekeo district; but a person remuned behind in 
tbo hfasaim diatriot. His contention is that this branch is allied liuguietiealij to 
the Barriai of tbe first branch, and be sees nothing in tbe physisal or cultoral 
traits esamiaed by bira which incenfutably contradicts this conclueioii. Tins migrs' 
tion is also cbaracterieed by tbe words wanaffi, tcaoaof tea, vaAo, etc., for an 
outrigger canoe. There are, however, reasons for supposing that the problem of 

the origic and aftoi^es of tbe Western Pepo-Uslanestaos aod tbeir culture ie 

not so simple as tbit theory implies. For example, tbe doable canoe oocora 
in Kev Guinea only among tbe Weetaru Papno-Uelaoesians (who undoubtedly 
iotrodnoed It to certain tribes of tbe Papuan Golf), but It does not seem to belong 
to any of Friederioi’s Alforan migrations, ae It is absent from hortliem and central ’ 
hfelanesla, tbongb pharactsristic of Polynesia; but it may have become obsolete in 
Melanesia. A characteristic attacbruent among Western Papiio*Melaneeian&, from 
Tnpuaelei to the Hood Bay distriot,t vo.^slets of two vertical eCicks which clamp 
tbe forked ends of the tx^ms, precisely as in the sonth New Ireland, Geselle 
Peninsula (New Britain), and Buke of York Island ; but accordiog to Friederici’s 
map these latter localities were not coloaleed by an Alfuran migration, 1 hope to 
recnr to this problom on another occa^n. Neither the double (J-Uoluccan attach* 
tueai nor tbe y*etick reached British New Guloea, unleas they have been entirely 
replaced by other types of attachment. The languages of the Alfuran migrations 
are characterised by tbe pa^posidon of the gsoitlve. 

Friederici also recogalaes another line of migration, corusistlng of several detach¬ 
ments, bis Philippine or sub-Pliillppine, which, starting from Palawae, passed through 
the Sulu arcLipel^o; north of Halmabeia it met another affluent coining CrOui tie 
north*east point of Celebes, tbeoce the stream of migration flowed not far from the 
coaet of New Guinea (wbfeb was cobnised at some points between Humboldt Bay 
and Dallmanu Harbour and fn the vioinlty of Aairalabe Bay), reached New Hanover 
aod New Ireland, and passed down to tbe Now Hebrides (1918, p. 87). He regards 
the term pafron, originally for a doable oalrigger canoe (whieb appareoily bad a direct 

* nia etlu>logy o< tbe Tand ialands baa been compbeated by a nladrely recent cultural dritt 
from tbe western and ef New Britain. 

t Forked booms iricb • diSuent stick atmchmeot ezteud to A»ma. 
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aUftobment), u chjrwteriatic of tbfa mlgwtion, a* U also tbe poBt-poeitlon of tbe 
^enitivo. ^ , . 

I must eoofosetJiat I do not quite onderattnd cU© poeltion adopted V F^ederici. 
H© allocotoe tbe donble U-Moluccen atUcbment solelj to Ills Alfurac coigratloo 
(though tbe double form does not oconi tn Indoaesie), and hj implicetioo llmite it to 
his first two branch©© (it oecnra amoug the Barriai groop of tbe first braatb) though 
10 the second be knew of it only in San CrtswTal, but this attachment also crops up 
in Tonga. If the double V or attachment is a variaut. then this Alfnran 

zoigraiion may have reached Hew Caledonia, brloglog with it tbe word teangwe for 


a canoe. 

Tie angle \-stick attachment o«CQ«, as we haT© seen, in Sikalana and Liueniua. 
IVIederici forrDeri 7 " 8 uggested that these islands may have been infineocea from San 
Crlsloral (1913, p. 161), but subsequeody in a letter he abaodoued thia riew. He 
does not, however, ellode to tbe widely-spread distribution of this nttacbmeot m 
Micronesia, ili© whole of which llee within tbe area of hia Philippine migration. 
Possibly Fried erici may not now admit a connection between the 
V-Moluccao attachment, aa the Y-stick (single or double) ia not recorded fw tbe 
Philippine area, hot, aa I have jnst poiqled out, Bacssler figures the {]-stUc\\mtat 
from tbe Solu archipelago, which is ontside of the Moluccao-Alfursn area. If the 
Hew Caledonian attachment ie sire ply a duplication of the single Y-Uicky riien we 
hare an inlerrnpted Uoe from Micronesia to New Caledonia which cute across the 
distribution of tbe double U-atlacbmeut. 

If Friederici is correct in equating vanhe (and ? douoiu) with A«a« (to which 
iouiu seems allied) then the Suln term yudon for a canoe reached New Caledonia; 
hot tbb is a criterion ol bis Philippine migration. Aa we have seen, h© regaids 
Avdod, the word for a float in the Marshall Islands, as a variant of yaSon. As the 
U-attacbrnent occurs in the 8ula Islands and tbe Marshall, we nmy 

infer that this attachment was also brooght into tbe Padfic by the Phihp^ne 
loleration. Aa thei^ is only one kind of attachment in New Caledonia le is poaaible 
that the “Alfuiwn'* doable U-atlachmeut and the “Philippine*’ single Y-«tick mol 
in New Caledonia, and that under tbe influence of tbe former lha latter became 

doubled. , . 

My wain object in compiling these notes ia to emphasise how suggestive eucn 

an apparently insignificant feature aa an outrigger attachment may be m 

tion of tbu problema of dlatrlbudon. A. C. HAPLriJ^<. 


Malta: Landmarlw. 

Th« Mal<«aa 0«rt Rut*. Bg Captain E. 6. Fento^ R.AMC. CQ 

Professor Boyd Dawkioe refewing in Mam. 1918, 52, to my paper on wv 
“The Maltese Cart RuU'* (Mak, 1918, 40), ateted that wUbont doubt tbey 
are not artiticW. but are due ro westbering of lb© rook under iiatoral condiUona, 
that tbey are merely onlinary joints widened by rain w-eeif, and that tiiey have no 
archseologicsl significance. These are atroog and sweep eng stalementa to make with 
regard to a subject which has already been dealt with by several writers wbo have 
studied the subject first band. 

During 19f6 I had tbe opportuniiy of vlaitiog Malu on several oecaaiooa, anfl 
1 took up tbe study of tbeee can tracks as a bobby in my leisure time. Aa a resu l of 
many days’ carefnl observation 1 may say that 1, at least, am satisfied that these 
“ruts" are really old wheel tracks cut in the rocks of Malta, and that they are 

not joints opened by water action. ,, a t 

I am sure that if Profeesgr Boyd Dawkins bad ever seen these old roads he 
would not have made the atetemeuia meotioued above. According to him the ‘ruts 

r iW j 
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Bbould ron m two princip&I djroctlons, ono sliglitly co the satt of oofth, and tho 
other aligbcty to the south of east. Now. I can aasare hem that they sometiines 
ruQ 8trai|^t> hni much more often eorre in every direction p 08 «<ible. X have seen 
them ooae to the top of a relbor steep hill, and insjteed of going straight down, 
they took a sharp hood aod made a ioog eig*aag ao os to choose on eoey gradient 
of descent. Ho eays tlio photograph shows a second set of joiuta cutttug the origins) 
more or less at right angles { bnt I con inform him that whet lie imogioes to be 
a ^iot in Fig. 1 is s modem rood which lias been cut across the old track, hue m 
it is somewhat sjok It doss not sppesr. Agsiu, I would like to ask him why do 
these '^joiatt*’ always run in parallel pairs, bonding in every possible direction, 
cuttiog the stone at every imsgiiuibte angle to its natural hekures, and always 
maintaining the same exact distance from rut tomt? And why was 1 never able 
to hnd a single rut? 

The accompsQyiog lines traced will show bow two loJependent tracks often are 
found to meet and proceed afterwards os cue 



I have often noticed bifurcations of the above type, and 1 have also found in 
more than one place a modern cutting exposiog a cross seotion of an old track. In 
these latter instances it appeared sometbiog like the above rough drawing. The 
ruts were lonod to be out in a clesn bomogeneous rock, used locally as an excellent 
building atone, end no fissures extended dowi) froei the floors of the ruts, hut the 
stone nnder them was absolutely unbroken. 

To my bamble mlad the evidence is absolutely conclusive that those ore old 
wheal tracks, dadng probably from some former period of eiviliaatlon, possibly Bomsu. 
As 1 am at present in France I regret I am unable to look up tbs anihors who 
have* already touched on this subject, but I remember hearing of one who mentioned 
them in a work written over a hundred years ago, and he described them then oe 
remarkable antiquities. 

Since writing my reply to the criticism of Professor Bojxl Dawkins of my 
paper on the Maltese Care Ruts (above) 1 have received from a friend a letter 
meniiooiog t reference to them In a work published in 1778, with a*new edition in 
1775. The title is A Journty ThroupK Sicily end Malta, end it ponsists of a 
series of letters written by P. Brydone, F-R.S., to William Beokford. In one of 
these, written in Malta on Jnne 6th, 1770, Brydone aays: “It is very singular that 
“ on this side there are still veaciges of several ancient roods with the trockd of 
" carriages worn deep in the rooks. These roads are now terminated by the precipice, 
" with the sea beneath, end show to a demoustration tbsc tho Island lioa in former 
“ ages been of a mneh larger size then it is at present.” I have been informed by 
several people thet the tracks are found in places, both in Ualta and Gozo, passing 
over the olifT, but I have myself oever seen then do so. I have only, however, 
visited a comparatively small portion of Malta and I have never been to Ooeo. 

E- Gr. FENTON. 
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Oentral Amerloa: Chronology. Long. 

Th«iMaya and Ohriatian Eras. By Rickard C. E. X.ony, 711 

Tlie method hy ‘«rhi«h (he Ma/w reokoaed time from the sero poiot of / U 
their cKtoqoIo^v te now well esteblithed. eod mey be found fullj set oot le the 
work9 of Mr. 0. iP- Bowditch (TAe yum^radon. Calendar System, and As/rcnomkal 
Rnawledye of the Mayas, Cambridge, Maes, 1910) aod Mr. S. O. Morley {An 
InirodwHon to thi Shidy of the Maya Bieraglypks, Weahiagtoo, 1915). It is euffi- 
eient here to recall that tba uoUs of time U6e<l are the day or A<n, the uinal of 
tweoty days, the tun of eighteen uinals, the Aatun of twenty and the cycle of 
twenty Aaiuns. In this paper the usaal method of wntiog these periods will be 
osed, by which, r.y., nine cycles, eiiteeu Aa*«»s, four tuw, eleren u/nafr. and eighu 
Ainr are written 9-l€-4-U-d. It will be assumed here that the higher uniU 
abofe the cycle follow the Tigesimal .ecale> so that, «.y., 2-4-0-0-0-0 reads as two 
great cycles (each cootaiiUDg twenty cycles) aud four cycles. Many difibreot suggest 
tioos have been made to detenoioe tbe date in the Chris tiaa era oorrespoDdIng to 


the d^te 4 Abau H Camhm the eero point of the Long Count. 

Mr. Bowditch {American Atuhropolegiet, N.S. HI, No, 1, 1901) by calcn- 
lating from tbe date 11th Septerober 2586 reaches a result by wbieU this latter 
date would in tbe Loog Count ((aking above value of tbe great cycle) be 
13 _g-I 3 -a-l, 9 Imix 19 2ip. Mr. T. A. Joyce {Mexican Arekaoloyy, London, 
1914) does not go into tbe calculation from this date, but compares the Short Count 
dates of the Books of Chilao Balam with tbe Long Count, and reaches a result 
Which would give exactly the same date. The important point is lliat these writers 
reach the saafe result by difTerent methods. Neiiher of Uiera bad occasion to work 
oot the exact Jays of tbe month and exact yesr in tbe Chnstiaa era corresponding 
to other Maya dales. Mr. Bowditch uses tbe “vague’' year erf 365 days inetea.! of 
the Julian or Gregorian year to convert the Long Couut dates to dates in. the Chris¬ 
tian ere, and tbe dates given in tbe appendix to Mr. Joyce’s book are also approximate. 
Assuming that 11 tb September 1686 was 18-2-13-3-1 in tbe Long Count, and also' 
assuming, In accordance with the opinion of Mr. Bowditcb and Mr. Morley, that the 
Mayas made no iotercaJation in their calendar, but used ooly a vague year of 366 days, 
whicb consequeutly shifted round by ouc whole va^a year in 1461 years, I have 
calculated in annexed table the exact dates of each cycle date up to cycle 8 
and of each hatun date from that to kamu 2 of cycle 14. No “ blslwictl 
dates are found before cycle 8, sc it is oonecesaary to give each katxn of eerliar 


cycles. 

The series has been brought up to date, na tbe books of Chilan Bslam carry on 
tbe Short Count into the 18th century. The Julian calendar tea bean used throogh- 
out, as it was in use during the existence of ti»e Maya reckoning, and is also more 


convenient for calcnlatioo. 

• Now tbe remarkable fact emerges tliat by such a calculation tbe date 9-9-16-0-0, 
4 Abau 8 Cuiubu. fell upon 21 Jnae, *.i>. 100, that is, on tbe anmmer solsrice, 
because in *.!>. 100 the Julian calendar was at most uot more than a day in error. 
Dr. Forstemaon has shown tba proinlaeoce of cbia date in tbe Draadeo Codex, and 
that it seems to be the date which all tbe ocbor dates in the Codex lead up to. 
The number 9-9-16-0-0 centmns as factors most of the Important numbere in tbe 
Maya calendar, and has ibe especially important property that after the lapse of 
this lime tbe tun, tho calendar round, end tbe Venue cycle of 104 jexrs all 


coincide. 

This throws seme light on the nature of the date of tbe *ero point of the 1-ong 
Count, which also fell on a date 4 Absu 8 Cntohu. Mr, Morley {op. «/., p. 60) 
has shown good reasons for believing that this zero point was not a real historical 
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<iate from which (be Ma 7 ad commenced reckoning, but racber a date cboeen for (be 
saro. pobt of the era ver 7 iong afterwards. It aeeme difBcalt to resist his eon- 
olueioo, seeing that, with certain exceptions which can be otherwise explained, no 
objects are fonod dated in the first seven ojclea, and the monaments only oommenoe 
in ejels 

I soggest, then, that the co^tblcal zero point. 4 Abau 8 Cnnibu, was obtained 
bj celcnlaUng back from d-9-l6-'<M), 4 Abau 6 Cnmbii, which latter date fell some 
tinse after the calculation was made. The resteou for conning back the distance 
number, d'-d-lfi^O^, waa owing to the remarkable properties of this number, and as 
to the reason for seleuting the date, 9-9-16-0-0, 4 Aban 8 Cnmhu, to count bfck 
from, there sre two suggestions possible: 

(1) This date was ou» ou which the Bummer solstice fell ‘on the da/ Abao, ^e 

most important of tlie twentj dajs of tbe If we take the tropical jear to be 

86*5} dajs, wbico for short periods is snScientI/ accurate, it can be shown that the 
summer solstice would not again fall on Ahau till after nineteen y ea rs if the 
previous occurrence was in an ordinary year, or twentj>three years if it was in a 
leap year, so that tbe choice of days Ahau which arc also days of the summer 
solstice, is limited. Further, it would be natural to select such a day falling lu tbe 
month Curobu. the last month of the year, following the general Maya principle of 
reckoning from the ends of periods. If this last be granted it will he found that 
the choice of dates is practically limited to four, vi 2 ., $ Ahau S Cumhu (slueteeu 
years before 4 Aban 8 Cumhu). the date 4 Ahau 8 Cnmbu itself, 6 Abau IS Cumhu 

, (tweuty-tbree y^rs after 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, because a.p. 100 was a leap year), 
and 4 Ahau 18 Cumbn {nineteen years after 6 Abau IS Cumhu). Any earlier or 
later date would fell outside of tbe month Cumhu, and tbe solstice would not again 
fall in Cumhu for a very long period of time. 

(2) The foregoing suggeation only presupposes that ,tbe Mayas, previous to 

makiog this calculation, only usad their S65*^y year and tha calaodar round o! 
82 years, and no additional fixed time period. But if we suppose that besides the 
year of 365 days they, also used tbe year of 360 days, the merely as a 

counter bnt aa a fixed period with its own reourring New Years Day, coneurra&tly 
with tbe 665*day year, It will be found that the soJstioe would not again fall on a 
day Ahau which was also the last day of a'rim for a vary long period, and that 
neither its next iior its previous occurrence on Ahau Nvould fall in Cumhu. It 
would not fall again on Ahau in Comhn within a nycle either befo^ or after. 
Therefore, on this supposition there le no cboice of any other day within the limits 
of ‘‘historical*’ Maya dates. i 

It is^olear that the eboice of tbe date &'9-16-0^ 4 Abau 8 Cumhu, to reckon 
back from must have been made while (he date itself was still in tbe future, because 
there ere many “luttorioal” Maya dates much earlier in oyole 9, and probably the 
cycle 8 dates are also “bistoricel.’* Tbe objection will at ouce be made that the 
Mayas could not have known beforehand that the summer solstice would fall on this 
date. I do not, however, think that tbis objection baa any weight. Mr. Bowditoh 
has shown that the Mayas seem to have been akilfal enough to have calculated tbe 
tme length of the tropical year very closely while leaving their shifting calendar 
uudislurbed, and Mr. Morlay agrees with him. They appear to have allowed for a 
shift of 25 days in I(H yesrs, which is an error of lees than a day in 400 years, 
and so if they bad made the calculation daring cycle 8, say 400 and odd years 
previonsly, they would bare come within a day of the true time. The foregoing 
consideration may therefore be taken to be an independent eoafincatioa of the 
oorreetoess of tbe correlation of Maya and Chrlstiar) obronology arrived at by 
'Mr. Sowditch and Mr, Joyce. 
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I now come to e mfvtMr which is f»r mor© conjeoCural. 1( tho B&me oftboUtion 
is applied to tbs 4st« 9-9-^16-0, 1 Absu 18 Knysb, fooiwl on p. 24 of ibe 
Dresdeo Codex, it la fouod to be 13 .Tune 94 A-P. Now, this date sppew* to l>e 
coDoeoted with tbs Vsttiis cycle occorring Oft the right of the earns page, and oo 
p. so the ssifte date is made tbe sad of the series relating to the aynodlc rerolutioo 
of Venus, and as it there follows immediately after the distance uuraber of eight 
•days, tbe length of rime in which Veons is InTisIble at Inferior conjunction, It would 
appear that the ooojuoction took plaee ahortly before this time. If we aaeume that 
tbe Inirial scriss Tslue of this date on p. 50 Is the same as that of the aewe dale 
Pii p. 24, it wo old follow that theia should ha>-e been an inferior ooDjnnctioo of 
Venus on or shortly before IS Juno 94 a.p. I hs?e no means of rerlfying this, 
which is properly a matter for a skilled astronomer to compute, but it is worthy of 
note that if »s calcolate back from tbe tranelt of VeDns of 23 May 1769 (Julian) 
to IS June 94 a.p., by diridIng the nnmber of days disuooe between the dstea, 
^11,771 by 583 ‘92, tbe number of days in a synodic period of Venus, we obtain 
A remainder of 406 76. Therefore, by this calculation there was a cod junction 
406*7$ days alter 13 June 94, or 177'I$ days before it, because 177* 16 is the 
difference between 406*76 and 563*92. Neglecting freed ooa. there rsmsln 177 days, 
which is the oomber glren on p. 58a of tht Codex for the length of ^six limav 
months. Possibly the iatentlon was to record a date which, according to ibo 
cade&dsr, should be the date of a conjunction, bnt was really six lunar nvoutbs in error. 

There is, bowsTsr, a more probable explanation. Mrs. Zelia Nuttall (Ameren 
Anikropolopitly VoL 6, No. 4, 1904), has shown that the Venus cycle of 104 jes^ 
(eqnal to two calendar rounds) is about Sts days longer than the true time. This 
being so, the error in 9-9-16^0 (72 calendar rounds) wonld be 36 x 5 «180 days, 
very nearly the 177 days, and tbe error in 9-9-9-16-0 wonld be pracUcally tbe 
same. If then an inferior conjunctiod of Venus did In fact occur 177 or 180 days 
before 13 Jane 94 a.p„ there would have been an excellent reason for tbe Mayas 
to record speoiaUy this date, if on It chelr offioial Venus calendar was 180 days too 
late, that being tbe number of days re<iaired to correct the Venus calendar since 
the mythical sero pant, 4 Ahan 8 Combu, if they used a correction of five days W 
each Venus cycle, and also being half tbe number of days in a tun. It would be 
parallel to the instances shown by Mr. Bowditch of the record of dates on wbiob 
tbe solar calendar was a definite amount in orror. Ckmalderlog the wonderful aetro- 
nomlcel knowledge of the Mayeh, wo may be fwrly certain that they noticed the 
'error of their Venue calendar, and used a correcrion. If tbe date 0-9*9-16-0, 
I Aheu 18 Kayab. has this meaning, the calculation of the amount of the error of 
tbe Venus cycle must have been made while that dale was still in tbe future, and 
in fact, it most have been made at tbe seme time as the calculation relating to tbe 
<Ute 9-9-16-0-0 4, Abau 8 Combn, This would make It aU the more probable that 
the calcnlsled error was 180 days, while the true error on the former of these dates 
was 177 days or less. It is to U noted that on p. 24 of tbe Codex theee two 
dates are connected by the secondary series 6-2-0, as if W coiioeit the Tsooa and 
solar computation. 

If the theory put forward in this paper as to the origin of the sere ^nt 
of Maya chronology is sound, it will show a remarkable parallel to tie Hioda Kali 
Yoga era of 8102 *.0,, which bas been shown also not to be a historical date, hot 
one arrived at by calculating back till a date was peached which would ha the 
commencement of a cycle harmonising lesser cycles (Dr. J- T. Fleet, m Jovrn. Roy. 
Afiaiie Soc., April, 1911). It is curious that another parallel can be found 
til. HicOu «.Uiod of reckoning by “ .TpireJ " in.ic»J of enrrent tic. pono.!. .afl 
the Maya reckoning by elapsed time. 
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Tablb 0? Mata Datb6 

WITB EQUrTALBNTS IN 

Julian Calendar. 

B.C. 

3642 

Tha BorioaJ d&u or 

8«ro poifit- 

i Aiiao 

8 Cumbii 

. 

. 

13 Jannarx 

1 . o-o-o-o 

. 

- 

. 

3 


Id Cbeo 

. 

. 

14 April 

3248 

2- CMWM 

- 

- 

. 

2 

It 

3 Ua/ab 

, 

- 

15 July 

2854 

3^ 0-CKM) 

• 

. 

. 

1 

n 

8 Tax 

. 

. 

14 Ootobar 

2460 

4- O-O-O-O 

. 


. 

18 


13 Pop 

, 


14 Janaary 

2065 

5- O-O-O-O . 

• 

• 

- 

12 

n 

8 Zao 

. 

. 

15 AplI 

1671 

^ O-O-O-O 

. 

. 

. 

11 

*• 

8 Uo 

_ 

, 

15 Jalj 

1277 

7- O-O-O-O 

. 

. 

, 

10 

»• 

8 Zac 

. 

. 

15 Ootobar 

883 

&- O-O-O-O 

- 

. 


9 

M 

3 Zip 

. 

. 

14 Janaary 

488 

l-O-O-O 

. 

- 

. 

7 


8 Pax 

. 


1 Oolober 

469 

S- 2-O^M) 

- 

. 


5 


8 Zao 

. 

. 

16 Jnno 

449 

8- 3-0-CK> 

. 

_ 

. 

3 


8 Xol 

. 

_ 

5 March 

429 

3_ 4-0-0-0 

- 

. 

. 

1 

«« 

8 Pop 

. 

. 

21 KoTaobar 

410 

8- S-0-0-0 

- 

- 

• 

12 

ft 

13 Eanbio 

. 

. 


390 

B- 6-O-0-0 

• 

. 

. 

10 

ft 

13 Chen 

. 

. 

25 April 

370 

8- 7-0-0-0 

- 

• 

- 

H 

• 1 

13 Zoaz 

. 

. 

10 January 

350 

8- 6-0-0-0 

• 

- 

. 

6 

ft 

18 Bajab 

• 

. 

27 8ap6amber 

381 

$- 9-0-0-0 

. 

. 

. 

4 

«« 

18 Ceb 

. 

. 

14 Juna 

8U 

8-10-0-0-0 

• 

- 

. 

2 

»• 

18 Taxkio 

. 


1 March 

291 

8-n-o-o-o 

. 

• 

. 

18 

ft 

18 Uo 


• . 

16 Novasibar 

272 

8-12-0-0-0 

• 

• 

. 

n 

ft 

3 Pax 

. 

. 

8 Anguat 

252 

8-13-0-0-0 

. 

- 

. 

9 

t ff 

8 Zac 

. 

. 

20 April 

232 

8-]4_0-O-0 

. 

. 

- 

7 

It 

8 Xul 

. 

. 

5 January 

212 

8-15-0-0-0 

. 

. 

. 

6 

ft 

8 Pop 

. 

- 

82 s^opcomber 

198 

8-16-0-0-0 

- 

. 

. 

8 

n 

8 Easkln 

. 

. 

9 Jana 

173 

8-.17-0-0-0 

- 

. 

. 

1 

ft 

8 Chan 

. 

. 

25 Febraary 

153 

8-18-0.0-0 

- 

. 


12 

ft 

8' Zo3s 


. 

12 NoTatobar 

134 

8-l9.^)_0-0 

• 

. 

. 

10 

ft 

13 Ea^ab 


, 

60 July 

U4 

8. O-O-O-O 

• 

• 

. 

8 

ft 

18 Ceb 

. 

- 

16 April 

94 

0- l-O-O-O 

. 

. 

. 

$ 

ft 

13 Taxkin 

. 

. 

1 January 

74 

8- 2.0-0-0 

. 

- 

. 

4 

tt 

13 Uo 

. 

. 

Id doptoaber 

55 

8- 8-<M)-0 

. 

. 

. 

2 

It 

18 Moan 

. 

. 

5 Juna 

35 

9- 4^»-0-0 

• 

k 

•* 

13 

•t 

18 Tax 

• 

• 

20 Febmary 

15 

A-D. 

8- M-O-O 

• 

- 

. 

11 

ft 

18 Taao 

. 

. 

7 November 

5 

8^ 6-0-0-0 

. 

• 

- 

9 

ft 

8 Uajab 

. 

_ 

25 Joly' 

25 

9- 7-0-0-0 

. 

. 

. 

7 

ft 

3 Eaoktn 

. 

> 

11 April 

45 

9- e-0-0-0 

. 

• 

- 

5 

ft 

8 Chao 

. 

. 

27 Dacambor 

64 

^ 9-0-0-0 

i 

. 

. 

3 

It 

3 Zoda 

. 

. 

IS SepCombar 

64 

9-10-0-0-0 

• 

. 

- 

1 

ft 

8 Eapab 

. 

. 

31 May ’ 

104 

9-11-0-0-0 

. 

. 

. 

12 

tt 

$ Cab 

. 

. 

16 February 

124 

9-12..0-0-0 

. 

_ 

. 

10 

ft 

8 Yaxkin 

_ 

_ 

3 Novenber 

148 

9-18-0-0-0 

. 

' 

. 

8 

ft 

8 Uo 

. 


21 Jnly 

163 

9-14-0-0 0 

. 

- 


6 

»> 

18 Moan 

. 

. 

7 April 

183 

9-15-0-0-0 

. 

. 

- 

4 

ff 

18'Tax 

. 

. 

23 Dacanbar 

202 

g- 1 $- 0 - 0-0 

• 

- 

. 

2 

ft 

18 T2«3 

. 

. 

9 September 

222 

9-17-0-0-0 

• 

• 


18 

tt 

13 Cnmbn 

. 

. 

27 May 

242 

9-18 0-0-0 

. 


. 

U 

ft 

18 Mao 

. 

. 

11 Febmary 

262 

9-19.0-0-0 

. 

- 


9 

ft 

16 Mol 

. 

- 

29 October 

281 

10- O-O-O-O 

- 

• 

• 

7 

„ 18 Zip 
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• 

• 

16 July 

301 
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10- l-CW)-0 




5 AbftiJ 

$ K^y&b 

. 


2 April 

A.D. 

321 

10- ^4)-0-0 

. 

. 

. 

8 


3 Cell 

• 

- 

18 December 

340 

10- 3-0-M) 

, 

. 

. 

1 

«» 

3 Ytxkin 

. 

- 

4 September 

860 

JO- 4-0-0^ 

. 

_ 

. 

12 

tt 

3 00 

- 

• 

22 May 

300 

10- 5-0-0-0 


. 

. 

10 

tt 

6 Mo>vn 

• 

- 

7 February 

400 

10- 6-0-0-0 


• 


8 

n 

8 Y« 

- 

• 

25 October 

419 

10- 7-CM)-0 

_ 

. 

. 

6 

•f 

8 Tsec 

• 

- 

14 July 

439 

10- $-0<{>-0 


. 

- 

4 

>» 

13 Comha 

- 

- 

20 March 

459 

10- 9-0-0-0 

. 

. 

*.. 

2 


13 Ukc 

• 

- 

14 December 

478 

10-i0-0-(W) 

. 

. 


13 

•« 

13 Mol 

- 

• 

SI August 

498 

10-11-0-0-0 

. 

. 

. 

11 


13 Zip 

• 

- 

1$ May 

518 

lO-lS-OO-O 



- 

9 


18 Pak 

• 

- 

8 February 

588 

10-18-0-0-0 

. 

. 

. 

7 

3» 

18 Zac 

• 

- 

20 October 

657 

iO-14-O-O-O 

_ 

. 


5 

It 

18 2^01 

- 

- 

7 July 

577 

10-15-0-0-0 

. 

•_ 

. 

8 

It 

18 Pop 

- 

• 

24 March 

597 

10-16-0-0-0 

. 

. 

. 

I 

tt 

3 M04Q 

- 

- 

8 December 

616 

10-17-0-0-0 

. 

. 


12 

It 

3 Yax 

. 

• 

26 August 

636 

10.1}M)-0-0 

, 

, 

. 

10 

it 

3 Tzec 

- 

- 

13 May 

656 

10-10-0-0-0 



. 

8 

t> 

8 Cumbo 

• 

. 

29 JaQoary 

676 

11. O-O-O-O 

. 

. 

. 

6 

.. 

8 Mao 

- 

• 

IS October 

€95 

11. I-O-O-O 

. 

. 

- 

4 


8 Mol 

• 

• 

3 July 

715 

!1- 2-0-0-0 

. 

. 

. 

2 

•f 

8 Zip 

• 

- 

20 May 

785 

11_ 8-0-0-0 

, 

. 

. 

13 


13 Paz 

• 

. 

5 December 

754 

11. 4-O-0-0 

. 

. 

. 

n 

»» 

13 Zac 

- 

• 

22 Auguat 

774 

il_ 5-0-0-0 


. 

. 

9 

It 

13 Zul 

. 

. 

9 May 

794 

jl. 6-0-0-0 

. 

_ 


7 

** 

13 Pop 

• 

• 

24 Jaouary 

314 

11_ 7-0-0-0 

. 

. 

_ 

5 

ti 

18 Rao^ia 

• 

• 

n October 

883 

11. 8-0-0-U 

. 

. 

- 

3 

» 

18 Chen 

• 

• 

28 June 

8o3 

11- 9-0-0-0 

. 

. 

. 

1 

rt 

18 Zods 

. 

- 

15 March 

37$ 

n-io-0-0-0 

, 
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REVIEW. 

History.. RawliASon. 

InUreoursi hetitun India and World, from (h4 £ariUst ^4 

Timet to the Fall oj Ftmt. By H, G. lUwHofion, M.A., I.E.S. CAmbri^ige /I 

UDiT«rtitj Pt 6&», ldl& 

. Mr. lUvUittM !a ftlreftdj wdU koowa U> Ori«nt&li»ts by kb woi^ oo Bactria 
ftod viUer «S5«y^ bM now aC(«mpt«d * more difficult Uak, a coneeeutire eorvey 
of the iAtorcoune botweeo Ittdio omd the West h ooeient timee, jp lo the feJ.! ^ 
the Bomoa Empire. Ae for w it le powible to ascertain, do work b«M<l on recent 
aotliorieio^bM dealt with this subject ae a wbole> although parte of it baTC been 
inveetigat«d from ^ue to time. Tec it ie of the greatest imporUDoeto the emliaed 
worid i DOW M of old the eoDtroli both military aod ecoaomfcal. of the tradO'rouCea 
between Europe and the East is the snbjeot of coat^c^ and the rivalry between land 
and sea>route» ii no less keen than it was in the days of Solomon* of Alexander, or 
of Albnqaexqne. 
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Th« lm«# followed by tr^c naty U cludoa (1) w Iwid-routes, inclodirg tboso 
mioly if not entirely confined Co the leod ; (2) the root© by the Pereiftn Golf, which 
Wig nearly eqoally diridsd between land and eea; and (R) that by the Bed Sea» 
which, except for the short traneit from ibat sea to the Mediterraaeao, was purely a 
sea.roate; and (4) the entirely maTltime line round the Cape of Good Hope, whtcli, 
although dreamed of by Carthaginians and Greeks, was never in practical use before 
tbo time of Vaeco <le Gvna. 

In the ea^Ueat days the caraTan-rootea lotdiog to tbe Black Seu or to the Syrian 
CoaeC by vsrioua lines seem to hare been most used. How far the «ea route to tbe 
Peraian Gulf came into compe^tion with tbeae it is difficult to deoidc. Perhaps 
the evidence la insuffideot to juatify Professor Rawllnson ioassuiclog that inwroourse 
between the Hittites and the Aryans of tbe Panj&b was earned on by die Supbratas, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Indus. The overland route aeeos on tbe whole more likely 
to have been followed •, for the difficulty of carrying on trade by the river and eaa- 
ronta woold have been enonnoua, and Che passing allnslone to Babylon do not 
necessarQy imply that tbe eea-route was followed- But it is \indoubtodly possible 
tlial the traffic betweeo the emporlaoi of OboUa, at the mouth of the Sbait*ul-‘Ajtb, 
and South India, then, as alter wards, followed the aea-route, as the land-routes could 
not well compete with it. 

It is regarding tbo Cnde with the ports uf Weaterr India that we have the 
greatest amonnt of infortoadou, ard we find that this trade tended more and more to 
foUow the line of tlie Red Sea from the Egyptian porta or from iboae on tbe Golf 
.of Akaba. The trade cl Tyre and Palestine, banad from tbe Peraian Gulf by the 
Assyriao power, for a time adopted this route, and thePtolonnes in Egypt, aod after 
them the Boman Emplia, followed the same course, the line of least resistance. Of 
this trade we have an accnralo nictnre io the iVripfw, which shows us bow all 
traffic centred in a port at or near Aden, and was in tbe hands of tbe Arab sailors 
who brought tbe products of the East to that emporiom and there exchanged them 
for the goods of tha Weet. 

During the proeperons days of the Rocnao Empire the land-routos from tbe 
Paraian Gulf to the shores of tha Mediterraneau also carried on a flonrisbiog trade, 
but Ibcea depended on the mainteoeDoe of a strong Goveroment and were tlso no 
doubt affected by tbe progreeaive desiccation of the oouotry belween Syria and 
Mceopotamia, which brought about tbe gradual diauso of the oaravao-roules across 
tbe dosert from Petra and Palnyra, aod tba adoption of the more northerly bne 
from Antioch to the Eupbrates, oorrespondiog very closely wltli that now followed 
by tbe Baghdad railway. This route, however, was mow ogpoeed than tbe more 
southern one, to the disturbance oauaed by wars and Invasions. 

After tbe to'eak up of the Boman Empire both Isod and sea-roates fell into the 
power of the Empire of the KUallfs ? Europeans lost all control over tbs trade, aod 
a period commeooed (which lasted until the Portuguese rounded tbe Cepe of Good 
Hope), during which Enropesc trade with tbe East eiisled only by tbe favour of 
the Musalman rulera of Damascus, Baghdad, or Egypt By payment of heavy dutioa 
Venice aod Genoa wereiadoUtad to the MediiarraneaB porU under these rulers, who, 
on their part, obteioed a very large revenue by tolerating ibis trade. This was 
especially the case with the Mamluk Sul tans of Egypti through whose territory the 
whole of the Bed. Sea cade passed. 

Mr. Rawlinson, however, doee not extend his survey beyond (he fall of Borne, 
and therefore does out deal with these later developments. Hie work Is a fnU and 
Intertoting summary of tbe history of the deallugs between £aet and West ia the 
earlier periods, in the time of Alexander and bis successors, especially the Ptolemies, 
and during the existence of the Romao Empire. In ihe earlier periods perhaps 
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eufBcie&t fttMntlon U oot given to the mtercoane hetwean Fania and India io the 
. time of the Acbcmenieae, iha iioporUnca of whkb U graddnllj cooiiog to be 
more fully realieod. With wbel may be called the Graak period Mr. Rawlinson 
deals very fully. Io Cbepter III he givae an excelieDt sccouot of the Maarya 
Empire )d the daye of Megaetbeoee, end in Chapter IV of the Suocaaeora of 
Alexander, vho for so long meintuned a kingdom, or rather a eeriee of kingdoms, 
ia the Psojab aud AfghiaUfau. Ha baa already traatad of this pert of his sabjact 
ir • eopsrste volume (Ifeetria, London, 1919). The Saka and Eusban dyoMties 
which followed hardly receive sufficient space, for althongh they eannot be considered 
as io anyway Western raeea, yet their kingdoms, eloealy oonoected with Partbia, 
were the most imporUot Hok at that period in the chain which conn acted India with 
the West. This was eapecislly tba case vith Eaoisbka, whose coinage shows the 
cosmopolitan interests of his dominions, Including, as it does, representatioDs of 
Persian, Greek, Buddhist, and Erabmsnical divioitlss. 

The fullest and most ssclafactory part of Mr- Bawllnsou’s work is that dealing 
with the intercourse with Egypt under tbs Ptolemies and with the Koman Empire. 
Here tbs result of the aocomalatad information resulting from modaro iovestigations 
has beeo broagbt together aud combined Into a eooAecutive account, which is 
probably a better gnide to this difficult period than any other in asietenca. The 
account given on pp. 119-124 of the Pmplu* md what can be learot from it, may 
be referred to as a model of what each an account should be. 

Io a work dealing with soch a moltiplicity of sobjacta it is inevitable that there 
should be differences of opinion on some points. Space does oot permit allusion to 
msuy, but one or two mUUkes, or what appear to be such, may be pointed out. 
Oo p- U7 the author refers to Sariabtra as a naene ‘•itlU sorviviug io Sfirat.” It 
would have been more correct to identify Sanrashtra with Sdratb In the E&tbl&war 
peninsula, aud to point ont that Surat probably rapresents only tbe name, but not 
the oonotry to which ie applied. On p. 'id, in au argument in favour of the 
derivatwo of several western nemes from Sontb ladiau languages, the author includes 
the words for “rice," and says : “The Tamil arisi becomes flr« in Arabian aud 
SpvCa in Greek." This derivation, first advocated by CaldweU (Gramm o/iAe. 
^raeiduiR Lantruage, p. 99), cannot be accepted as satiafactory. It would be 
better to seek for the origin of tbe European oamee in the Sanskrit prVd, which, 
in iu Iranean form, would naturally Uke the form eria, a form which has pven 
rise to such modern words as the Versiin birinj and the Pashto vrCsAe. Evidently 
such an Old Persian word would pass easily into the Greek oryta, and even 
the Arabic run or arujg should most probably be referred to tbe Greek or 
PersiaD forms. 

The. fiontieiKeoe of the volome Is a reproduction of a sculptore* from Bor^ 
Budur, In Java, which represents a scene described as “A Hindu Ship arriving at 
Java." But cao it be correctly so described? The seene is evidently an illustra¬ 
tion of a Jataka story, possibly tbs MaUjatuAa JHaka, where the hero's ship is 
^iveo ashore in a storm, In any case the scnlplnre, like all at Boro-Bodur, 
is purely Bnddbist. Gautama Bnddba himself appears among worshippers in the 
upper panel. The ship represented Ib> no doubt, one of a kiud familiar to the 
sculptor, hut Is there any ground* for ideutifyleg it as "Hindu"? 'May it not, for 
Instance, have been Arabian ? 

Needless io say, even If thete criticisms sre justified, the value of the book as 
a whole ie not affected. It ie a work of great Importanoe, aad will, I think, 
be found indispensable as so iatroduotion to its fascinating subject. 

M. LONG WORTH DAME8. 

Sran asn SvoraswocOT, Ltd,, His Uajessy's Esss Hanhog Loodoo^SjlX 4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTIOLBS. 

Aftlca: Art. With Plate I—J. Read. 

On A Oarved Ivory OOJoot from Bonin in the BHtieh Museum. 

Ry Sir C. Heretilet Recdi / b 

It is bat rsxel^ tbet vorks of arc from Beoin bavo appeared io the market 
danog tfae put few /esrei. Tbs endtess streams of objeots tbac were poareJ ioto 
Europe as a conscqaeoeo of the piiQitiTO e&pedition bare stopped, aad the objects 
themtelrea are for tbe time at rest in eolleetiooSr ppbHo or private. I& ten ^esrs 
or more thses latter change haoda, sod the specimen a become the ordtnarj curroocf 
of the dealer and collector. In this wsj -the eurioua ivor^ shown Id tbs Plate has 
conoe into mj poaeeasioo. Tbe owner bad a somewhat grim history that tbecarriog 
was nsed ia hocnao MonficH. the bead of tbe Tieticn bmng impaled on a spike psealsg 
through the bole In the middle. It seemed, however, to he of sufficient interest to 
find a place in the oational collection, where, thanks to tbe geoerositf of oar Fallow, 
Mr. Xonis Clarks, it will now remain. 

At first sight tbo geo oral appearunce of tbs piece bnrdlj snggeats African art, 
and, bvt for one fsatnre, it might have been somewhat of a pussle. This feature is 
tbe humsii heed wearing a bat, and to aajone familiar with tbe more somsob 
examples from Benin, it would at oooe be clear that this piece bad iu origin there. 
Its forp and make suggest that it bae served as the cover of a oup or vase such 
as is figured in tbe British Musenn volums.* though tbe latter is not quite so large, 
nor, on tbe inner side, is It so well finished, but tbs fisoge around tbe lower edge of 
tbe present specimen shows fsirl^ conclusivsl; tbe purpose it has served. It is in 
two pieces, with the junction eeross the middle, and now held together b^ copper 
wires. Tboogh saggestlve of a fracture, e closer examliiatioa shows that tbe corsr 
has been origiaall^ made frem two pieces of task, joined together mnch more neatly 
than at present, viz., 'vj rivets of copper which were masked tbe ornament and 
praetiealif unseen. Great care has been bestowed on tbe finish of the work, end 
though tbe precision of tbe lines would suggest the lathe, it is certain tbac tbe whole. 
has becQ executed by free bsod. The underside is bellowed sod polished, and the' 
contour of tbe Inner part follows very neeriy Chat of the ornamented exterior. The 
two views shown in the Plate render it nnceceesary to go into great detail IA 
describing the decoration. Tbe whole of the cater side bas been engrated, leaviop 
Cbe desigu io relief, wbile the engraved portions wers originally set with brass inlay. 
Tbe greater part of this metal bas now disappeared, not u sorprlslog tircumstanee 
seeiog that It was held Id place, not by rivets, but by some adhesive sobstaDoe. Oa 
all the sections, however, enough remains to prove that the whole wss ornamented 
in the same way. . 

Tbe detigos are not all of the known Benin types; In fact, the human face above 
meotionod Is tbe only feeture that can be called typioal. Tbe sclieme consisU le a 
horisootal bend filling tbe external face of tbe cover and coutainiag two designs, 
each repeated six times alternately; above and below is a cable hand. The inner side 
of the middle of the cover is plmn, except for four vertical channels, which, like the 
rest, have once been filled with metal inley. Tbe two deslgos I have mentioned 
are : (1) The bn man head, already mentioned, drawn in e somewhat disgTsmoiadc 
style, but very clearly inteoded to represent a full-face Portuguese wsariog a low 
helmet and with long, straight heir and beard. This is a type tboronghly familisf, 
and seen in every collectioo that contains tbe metal panels widi reliefs. The precise 
type seen in this cover may be compared with those shown in the Museum ^bnm,, 
PI. XIII, 1-S. Tbe metal inlay in those beads bas survived better than tiie resti 

* Bead end reltea: Anrifsitisr /ren . . . B^in. 1899. Pi. IV, 2. 
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bftTiog been more deeply set and hammered ioto poeitioo. (2) A reeungpalar fret filUog 
up the whole of the Held io oiicb eection. Ou the oervmg iUelf the moeBlog of tbie 
fret ie not very clear, hut on eoalyele U turns out to be e square with a eimple 
knot at each angle, as may be seen from tbe anoexed figure. TbIe is no doubt 
related Io the plaited deelgns common on Benin carvings and caetlogs. and U corlainlj 
near kin to the knots of tbe some general design on a stool lb General PiCt*Eivers' 
collection, figured in bis work, PI. 41, <^1^. Tbe cable bands wbiob l>ouud these 
designs alm^e and below are sxeooted*wUh unnsual vigonr, and there is also a great 

decorative quality in the fretted panels, to which the 
diagramoietic beads rnako a pleasing oontrast. 

Another feature that adds not a little Co the cbarm 
of the piece is a faint green tint, due (O tbe presence 
of the braes inlays. For some reason cUle is tnuch 
stronger on tbe upper edge than on tbe aides, and tills 
part of the carving, moreover, is very much worn, tbe 
cable pattern being almost robbed smooth In parCs»as 
if It bad been habitually standing with tbe upper edge 
downwards. As a matter of fact tlie'whole surface 
shows algos of considerable use, and on that ground alone 
one would be inclined to set down tiie object as of con* 
sideraUe age. There is every Ukelibood of its being diree or more centuries old. 
The type of European shown is In all probability of tbe early seventeenth century, 
as tbe panels with similar heads almost eeruunjy are. What evidence there Is, 
extra neons or inbereot, points to some sncb date. 

It is bard to conceive the precise purpose of a cover of this pecuHtf shape. 
.One mey easoDje that tbe oarefuUy*cDade bole in the centre i^as for dropping some 
email objects into the, vessel to which it served as a cover, bqt at present its 
apedfic purpose is a mystery.. 1 have looked through*all the availtble. books on 
Benin antiquities, and Ur. Ling Roth bas also made diligent searob. but wUli po 
useful result Tbe only piece of the kind I bare found is In General Pitt-Rlv«rs' 
Antique Worh of Art from Benin (1900), where, on PI, 30, Fig.* 225, is an object 
•of tbe aaice shape, but In brass, and idmost of tbe^ same size, tbe brass example 
being 6*9 inches wide and the Ivory one 6*7 Inches. The main ^ert cf the decoration 
•of tbe former Is, hpwover, of quite a diflerenc character, but it may not be without 
algnlAoence that it is coufined wl^ln two cable bands, poorer in execution, but 
essentiaUy tbe same as the borders on tbe ivory cover. General Pict'Rlvers could 
<fi\j describe his specimen ss of nnknows use, and does not even make any suggee- 
UOQ as to Its porposa That tbrs was tbe same In both cases Is almost certain, 
although there Ie no sign of a flange on tbe lower edge of tbe brass opver. 



C. HERCULES READ. 


Solomoti Islands: Fish-hooks. Woodihrd. 

Fishhooks f>«m the Solomon lalandn. By C. Jf. Woodford, ^0 

Cif.G. /O 

In looking through my collection I have come across some fish-hooks from tbe 
Solomon lelsnds and elsewhere, aod as some of th'em are of unusnal form, I have 
tbougbb that rough II lustrations of diem might not be without iuterest 

None of the hooka Illustrated show any trace of a barb, and I do not remember 
baviug seen io tbe Sobmooe barbed fisb-booke of native manufacture, although It 
might be expected that tbs natives would bare adopted tbe idea from the white 
man’s fiah-book, with whiob they are now well supplied 
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Fig. 1.—Tbb id A hook of lurtlO'Obell, »ad Appears • olumaj enough iioplemaut 
in itself, QDleaa it is intended to be both book end bait io one; It msj be aeniit 
«o represent e worm, as is mestiooed hy EHia m connootloo witb hooks from Tahiti,* 
or it maj be a portion only of a complete lure, simUar to tie one illustmted in 

Fig. fi. 

Fig. 2.—A hook of black pearl-shell, with irridescenca on ooe side of the bend 
of (he hook onlj. V This book liaB*a rudimeotarf represeotatioo oi a hsh on the 
upper side, end tna^ be Inteiuled to be uaed vrithouC but as ea artificial lure. 

Fig. 3.-^A book of white iridescent poarhahell. with a hgure of a small fish 
on the npper side, of more fioisbad character thao the fish rapreseuted in Fig. 2. 
Frobablj a complete loro io itself. 

Fig. 4.—Is a hire of white poarl'Sbell with a hook of turtle.aboll lashed on, and 
two while QstiTe shell beads, one red and one blue glass bead, attached ae trailer 
with a piece of red wool. It is of the tjpe commonly used tbronghont the Pacific 


lor catcbiog boolto, and js preferred by the nati/e 
-to a barbed kook. Without a barb to tbo bock 
one would suppose there would be great risk of 
losing the fish, bat the naUres say that it is not 
so. They nre certainly rery skilful in eatcbing 
bonito with the type of book Ulortraled. The 
•peclmena Of this type of hook from the Solomons 
compare very uofarourably, both In point of size 



Pio. i. Pio. k Fra. 9. 



Pio. 4. 


;and Hoisb, with those used In the Gilbert and BlUce Groups and the Polyaesioa 
‘Groups to the eastward. In the Gilbert Group they somoilmea reach a length of 
4 or 5 inubes, aod epedal hooka of soperior shape aod finish are even kuown by 
name. When I was in Ibe Gilbert Group in 1384,1 was told that choice specimens 
-of these hooka wore some^mee seat ae presenta from island to island by the obiefa 
attaubed to the wing of the frigate*bird. I certsluly saw at Karla two captive 
frigate-bird a, seated on peroLea, which belonged to the King of Apemama When 
wild birds were aeeo, the oap^vos were sent up ae decoys at the end of a long 
striug' Some fish was thrown down ae bait, and when the captive birds settled to 
eat It. the wild blrda joined them. Wlteo they were ea^og 'tbe fisb. a string with 
a stone at tbe end of It was thrown over' theca in which tbejr wiugs became 
entangled. I actually saw tbe'attempt made to catob a wild bird. R^reoce to 


* UtMtereAst, VoL 11, ehap. a. 
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» BlcDiJar coftWm in tte Ellic# Group ia maJe bj Dr. Tamer, of die London 
Miaeionatf Society,* wbo relatee tbnt when he wm at the ialaad of Fnnafnd, in 
the native putor’a honae, on a Snnday afternoon, a frigate*bird anixed with a note 
from another paator at Niiknfetau- It waa a foolacap Svo. leaf, done np ioaide 
a light piece of read, plugged with a bit of cloth, and attached to the wing of 
tbo bi;d. It waa dated on the prexiooa Friday. The diawnce from Nukoletau to 
Fanafnti ie aboDt 70 mllea. 

Fig. 5.—Thia ie a very cnrloue apecjmen. It conaiala of a tortle-ehell book, 
aomewliat wmilar to Fig. 1. To tble ie attached by Jaehinge a piece of porona 
red coralioe, or ehell, roughly eheped to ropreeeat a prawn. It ia reodered more 
realie^c by the addition of four piecea of vegetable fibre, repreeenUog lege op 
antenna. 

Fige. 6 and 7._Small luree of luetroae pearl shell. They are uaed for teking 

the amall fiab, resembling sprats, which at certain times of the year congregate in 
shoale in shallow water near the shore. The lores are used with a light rod of 
bamboo about 6 feet long, and a fine line of about the same length. The lure ia 
dropped about afoot deep into the water and drawn up to the enrfaee with a jerking 



mo^on. When a fish is hooked it is skilfolly dropped direct from the hook into a 
basket held ready lor the purpose in the fisbennao’e other hand. 

Fig. 8.>^An ordinary wire nail adapted for use ae a fish*hook. It will 
be noticed that the point is omch recurved, wUioh obviates tbe necesaity of 
barlung. 

Fig. 9, A and b.—S hows a hire from the Gilbert Gronp. In this case tbe hook 
is also made of a nail. Tbe top of tbe lore, to which the book is lashed, is made 
of black pearl shell and the of white feathers. Tbe almost right angle bend of 
^e hook is curious. . CUABLB8 M. WOODFORD. 


Central America: Ohronolopy. Lonf. 

Th* MAy* and Ohriatfan Era*. By Richard C. E. /i 

Since the foregoiog artcle was written (Maw, 1918, 70) 1 have seen 
Past and Future Eclipses (London, 1896), by Eev. S. J. Johnaon, and have been 


* &HHM s SnmM Tesrt A90. UsemiUan. 1^4, p. Hi, chap. aiiL 
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•bio lo znske some further «*lculfttioii«. Tba dAtea of ocUpaes followiag are Ul 
ttkon from bia book. 

On pp. Sl>58 of the Dreaden Codex u • aeries of nambers releCcng to the 
reTOlulioDS of the moon, depending on the perioda of 11,958 end 11,960 deye, of 
which the zero poInU ere tbe days 11 hfeitik, 12 Lemet, end 13 Muloc. The number 
11,960 sleo eppeerx on pp. 5Ia-S2a ae tbe diCTerenee of e aeries boTuig sa zero 
poioU 12 lAinee. 1 Akbel, 3 Esnsb, 5 Ben, end 7 LemeC. which eerios ia elao con* 
eeroed with the Inner revolations. It therefore appeera that tho day 12 Letoat ia 
.connected with tbe moon, and aa this day is only found 84 tbe termlnai date of an 
initial aeries twice iu the Codex, namely, on pp. 51 and 52. tbe Tery pi^s on 
which these looar series ooenr, it ia worth Inquliiog if the datee of these Initial 
series fell on either full or now moon. The date on p. 51 la 10-19*^1^. 
12 Lamat 6 Combn (25 January 682 a.d.). Now there was an eclipse of tbe 
moon (U., fell moon) on 16 Apnl 689 a.p. The diaraoce between tliese dates la 
446 days, which divided by 29*59. the mean length In days of a lunatton, leaves 
e reiaaioder of 3*05. Therefore, the initial aeries date fell within three days of tbe 
foil rnboa. This close correapondeuce fornished a further proof of the aconracy of 
the method of correlation of Maya dates. There may not be even an error of 
three days, because the series on pp. 51 >58 seems Itself to allow for an adjust* 
cnent of the lonar series by two or three daya. If that be so the eorrospondeace is 
perfect The date on p. 52 is 9*'16>4>10-6, IS Lamat 1 Muan (15 MaKb 227 ±.vX 
A similar calculation from the eclipse of tbe sun (oew moon) on 12 April 237 a.p. 
ehowB that this initial aerlea date fell 4*52 days before fnll mooo. That Is not so 
good a cotTOSpondenes. But the matter may be carried further. There is on the 
seme page tbe date 9-16-1-11-3, 1 Akbal 16 Milan (30 Marob 227 a.d.). This is 
only 15 days later, and falls 19*01 days before full moon, or 4*28 days before oew 
mooo. There is aUo on this psgc the dato 9-16-4*-11-18. 3 Szoab 11 Pax 
(14 April 227 a.d.). That Ia 15 days after tbe last, and falls 4*05 days before full 
moon. Here again, allowing for tbe adjustment of 3 days, there would be only 
one day's error. Tbe distances of 15 days separating the dates are no doubt taken 
as the nearest even number of days to half a lunar month. Tbe iotendon of tbe 
Mava scribe seems to have been to note the day 12 Lamat. which ought officially 
10 have fallen on the full moon, but ae, in fact, it was somewhat jn error, he 
reokened forward two officially estimated half lanations to a dsCo which came very 
sear the true fall mooo. 

it seemed wortli trying if any of the other inl^al series In the Drsaden Codex 
have any relation to tbe meou, and in tbe following table ^e distanoee before fall 
moon of all the remaining series lo tbe Codex are gireo. In all cases these are 
obtained by counting tbe number of days from the Dearest eclipse and diridlog by 
29*.>3. I have folio wad tbe walues given by Dr. PorstemaQD for iboso series 
(*« Commentary on tbe Maya Manuscript io tbe Royal Fubllo Library of Dresden.” 

.Peobody Museum Papers, Vol. IV, No, 2). This agrees “wltb the list given by 
Mr. Morley (op. eit., p. 271) except in the third last and the last series. In tbe 
third last one be gives 10-11-8-18-4. which must be A error, as it eoeUins 18 in 
tbe winef place, and in tbs last one he gives 8-16-19-1(^0, thns agreeiug with tlie 
Codex and not acceptiog Dr. Forstemaun's correction. This would be 10 Abeu 
8 Fop (18 September 154 s.c.), and 25*44 days before foil month. 

Probably this list shows a conneedon between some at least of these dates end 
the moon, although, as they do not. reach any of tbe days io the Maya calendar 
associated with the lunar series, a connection wonld hardly be expected. Still it is 
rather remarkable that 14 out of 20 come within a distance of 3 days or IS days 
(half a lunatiou) or 18 days (15 + 3). 
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List Of Dates. 

DiftMice before 


of Mooq 

Codes. iDitlsl Seriee. >n Di;e. 

24 9-9-9^16-0, 1 Ahftu 18 ?»jab (IS Juoo 94 a.d.) • 3'07 

24 9-9>16-0^, 4 Allan 8 Ciimba (21 Jane 100 a.d.) - 17*82 

31 »od 62 '8-16-14-15-4, 4 Ksn 17 YaxWo (26 January 158 s.c.)* 8*35 

$1 and 68 8-16-3-13-0, 4 Abau 8 Mol (9 Fahneary 169 b.O.) - 25 8 

31 and 63 10-13-18-8-2, 4 Ik 16 Zac (U October 670 a.d.) • 15*68 

m 9-19-8-15-0, 4 Ahau 13 Zip (14 July 290 a-d.) - 24*48 

45 8-17-11-8-0, 4 Abau 13 Chan (27 February 142 8 . 0 .) • 10*17 

51 4 Abaa 3 Z!p (26 October 169 B.a) • 8*04 

52 9-19-5-7-3, 7 Lacoac 1 Muaa (2fi Febroary 287 a.i>.) • 16 *2 

53 9_18-g.2-0, 4 Abaa 8 Muao <12 March 264 a.d.) • 2 *28 

58 9-12-11-11-0, 4 Abau 1$ Muan (14 April 155 a.d.) - 20*61 

62 8_l 6 - 15 - 1 6_l, 4 Xtoix 9 Mol (7 Febroary 157 b.c.) • 16 *59 

6S S-U-8-7-P, 4 Abaii 18 Taxkin (22 Fabrii4r7 263 s.c.)- 0*78 

6S lO-lS-8-16-4, 7 Kan 2 Cban (24 Angoel 558 a.d.) • 16*52 

70 9-18-12-10-0, 4 Abau 6 Obeo (S Dececcd'or 175 a.d.) • 18*77 

70 9-19-11-13-0, 4 Abau 3 Uayeb (19 May 293 a.d.) • 18*01 

70 30-17-13-12-J2, 4 Eb 5 Pop (26 February 650 a-d.) • 24*29 

70 10-11-4-0-14, 9 Ir 7 Zip (11 May 522 aJ).) • .15*41 

70 9_e-l0^12-0. 4 Abac 18 Eiyab (28 SepMtDber354 B.c.) 3*6 

70 8-6-19-10-0, 4 Ahau 18 Kao kin (8 Aaguet 351 B.c.) • 0*03 


Tba period of 11,960 daya baa been shown by Dr. Forstemana to relate to the 
moTeoeote oi Jupttor aa wall as of the moon, being nearly et^ual to 30 eynedio 
perloda of Jopitor. The aamo Jaya of tbe tonalamatl, tbe 260^y period, wbicb 
are cooneoted wHb thU renea sboold therefore also be connected with Jupiter as 
ireil aa ibe moon, and (be inicial series aoding b tbeae days should show dates 
baTiog a relation to tbat plaoet’a cno7em«\te. In this again 1 sun uoabU to make 
the utrosomical coupuierion, bnt by countiog back 616,912 days, the diatauaee from 
tbe conjunction of Jupiter on 19 March 1916 (Julian) to tbe data 9-16-4-10-8, 
12 Laoat I Moan (15 March 227 a.d.). on p. 62 of tbe Codex, and dividing by 
898*867, tba length of tbe aynodie period of Jnpiter, tbe remainder Is 263*618. 
This would show that a coujeuctlon took placa 263*618 days siter the terminal date 
of tbe initial aariae. It is very remarkable bow close (he result ia to 260, the 
namber of daye in tbe tolularaatl. The difereoce of 8 or 4 days would be 
probable eocpngli aa an error of obserration, and there would bare been a good 
reason for tba Mayae to bare noted a date on which their official Jnpiter calendar 
was one whole tonalatnatl in error. The error was auch that the conjonctdon would 
again fall on 12*Lafnat, tbe calculated day of the tonalareath though not on tha 
oalonlated day of (ha n,96(t.dfty period. ^The Codex, too, seems to confirm this, 
becsnse in the ascending series on pp. 5Ia-52a, tbe terms of tbe series after tbe 
first are ^1 multiples of 11,960 'Witb two exceptions. One oi these exceptloos is tba 
teotb.serm, which ia 2-11-1 <^11^, or 31 timee 11,960 plus 260 (Bowditch : Tka 
NumemHoTty^., p. 49). That is to aav, we hare a series composed of mnltiples of 
the estimated synodlo periods of Jupiter, with an addiuou in one place of 260 days, 
which is itself approximately tba error by which tha Iniiial series date oonoaotod 
with tbe jopitor psrioda differs from tba true time of the planet's oonjaaciion. Tbe 
other excepkoa In the series U tbe sixth torm, which is 9-19-12-0, or .6 .times 
11,960 plus 120. Now Dr. Forstomano holds that tbe Mayas estimated the aynodie 
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period of Joptter et 396 deye. Tbie vould meke 30 syoodtc periods equal 11^40 deys» 
end so make Che caloolated (aoC the true) error of the ll.OdO-dej period be 20 days. 
Therefore tlie error in $ penode of 11,960 dejs would be the 120 days which 
we find added whon 6 periods ere reeebed in the series. The ninth term is 
l-O'lS-t^O, or lb times 11,960, so chat the difference betweeu this end the tenth 
term la IS perloda pins 260 days, which latter is the error iq, 13 periods. On the 
whole tbo coufirmatiou is vsry> striking. 

1 have oaiuulnted in the xerae way tbs disUnoes from the conjooction of the 
other initial series uudlog io days eesxieted with the period of 11,960 days. bnC oe 
result of Talne appears except in the date 9-1 $>4-11-18, 3 Bsnab II Pax (14 April 
227 a.&.). If to this be added 502 days, the distaoce of the drsc pictore from the 
begtcoing jn the aeries on pp. 51-38, the date reached ts 9-1 $-^1-0, U Ahaii 
3 Tzec (29 Aug. 228 a.d.). Tbu by calculation would have fallen 130*485 days 
before e conjunorion of Jupiter, that is jusC half a tonalnraatl. ' 

The period of 11,960 days is thought by Dr. Forstemann Co refer also to the 
synodic period of Mercury, so the same initial aeries might have reference to this 
planet’s movemente. Counting back $17,274 days, the distance from tJie euperlor 
conjunction of Mercury on 16 March 1917 (Julian) to 9-16—4-10-8, 12 LamaC 
1 Muan (lo March 227), and dividing by 115'$77, the number of days in a 
synodic period of Mercury, leaves a remainder of 118*098, showiug the conjiioctiou 
to have happened abont 8 days after it. Tbs date 9-19-5—7^, 7 Lam at I Muun 
(28 PsVoary 287), fell 113*851 days before conjunction or about one day after It, 
and the date 10-19-6-1-8, 12 Laraat 6 Cunihu (25 January $82). fell 24*339 days 
before conjunction, This Iasi .does not show a couueelioh, but if 502 days, the 
disunce to the Hrst pictore, be oouoted forward, the date reached fell 112*224 days 
beforo conjnneiiou or about 2 days after It. None of the other <lays which are xsro 
points of tbs ll,960><lay series*show a eonneotioo. 

This series is also held by Dr. Fcrstecaanu to relate to Saturn, though 
contrary to Mr. Bowditob's opluion. Counting back from the obnjuuction of Saturn * 
on 15 June 1915 (Julian), and dlvldiug by 377*75, tbo syuodio period, gives the 


following results 

Distencs in Dayw 

Date, before Cosjunotloa. 


I9-19-6-1-S, 12 Lamat $ Cumbu (25 January 6S2) • -216 

10-1^1-8, plus 502 days.91*75 

d.ld^.H-3, 1 Akbsl 16 Uuau (30 March 227) • • -131 

9_l6_4_ll_g, plus 503^laye.6*75 

9-16-1-10-8, 12 Lamat I Muau (15 March 227) > • -146 


1 omit the rest ns they show uo connection. The distance of 6*75 days is 
▼sry close, and ^e distances of 91*75 and 131 are uesrly qnarter and half of a 
toualamari respectively. The distance of 146 is nearly 148, which is the distance 
bec^een the second and third tem!s on page 53e of the Codex. ' 

It appears, then, that of the five initial series dates ending td days assobiated 
with the 11,960-day period, tltere are three falling near the fnll moon and two near 
new noon, two show a connection with the conjunoiion of ,Jupiter, three with ^e 
anperioT coujuaclioo of Mercury, aod three, or perhaps four, with cbs conjunccioD of 
Saturn. This would show the reason why the Mayaa specially recorded these lunar 
dates more than any other full or new moons. It i» probably imposalbls, astro- 
Qooiioally, that there could be auy larger no caber of coincldeocee between the coa- 
junctions of the planets end the moon’s phases. It is also noteworthy that the 
eeries ou page 24 relating to Venus and the summer solsiace fell near new aod foil' 
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moon resipeetivaJf. Appftrentl;, the geoer«l prmQiple of these initlel series vss to 
fiote s dste of oev or fi;tll moon wbicb &]bo was e dstn of some other astroQomjcel 
pheQomeooQ, eud to ttke this A%j as n eterting polut for %a Moeoding series. 

Oq psges 43^**44^ of the Codex .is an uceodiog series which appears to relate 
to the Bjoodic period of Mars, reokooed »t 780 dajs, eod haviog as its aero point 
8 Xaccat. A Bimilar series oeoars on p. $9, baviog as its sero poiot 13 Uuloc. 
Along with this last Is aootber serieB relating to the same period, and baTlog as 
sero pomt 9 Ik. These three series present difieulties eotnpered with those relating 
CO the moon and the ocher planets. There are oo initial aeries in the Codex ending 
in the respective dafs, but two of these days of the ton slam arl are reached by 
secondary series counted backwards from three difTerent initial series which ere near 
tbe respective asceuding series. The distances beewesn tbeee three dates are none 
of them even multiples of 780, though the distance between those on page 38 is an 
even cnalilple of 260, so that the three dates osnnot relate to the same points in 
the revolution of hfara. But by counting forward in each case the eecondary series, 
which eonneots the date with ita initial eeriea, a date ie reached from 6L to 65 
days before conjunction. The dates oaleulaied for oonjnnetion are obtamed by 
counting back the nan^bar of day a from the conj auction of Mars oo 15 February 
1915 (JoJian),and dividing by 779 936, the synodic period. They are as follows:— 
Page of DlsUoce before Becondary 

Codex. Data Conjanetion. Series. 

43 9.12.10.1$^, 18 Mulue 2 Zip '($ Aogust 154 a.d.). 816*86 251 

58 9-18-0-12-9, 13 Mnluc 2 Mol (18 October 262 a.D.) 573 *586 511 

58 9-19-7-15-8, 8 Lamat 6 Zod* (27 July 289 aj^.) - 153*768 352 

Sobtractiag tbe secondary series from tbe distance before oosj unction leaves a 

remainder Id the first case of 65 and in the second ease of 62 days. The third 
secondary seriea 352 e^uads 260 plue 92. and suhmioting 92 from tbe distance before 
conjunction leavea 61. Poseibly the Mayas considered that Mars became invisible 
then. In the last case, of COutm, the reckoulng is to a point one tonalamatl distant 
from the others in tbe revolotion of Mars. Ko date appeare connected with 9 Ik. 
The distance forward in the tonalamatl from IS Muluc to 9 Ik is 118 days. Kow 
the difierence between 779*986, (be true synodic period of Mars, and 7M, th^ period 
used by tbe Mayas, is *064, so that the error reckoned from the zero point 4 Ahau 
$ Cumhii to 9-12-10-16-9, 13 Muluc 2 Zip. wonld be 113*728 days, that is, less 
than a day different. . If, thee, they dropped the 113 days and oommeDced a new 
Mars seriss starting from 9 Ik. their Mars usleudar, reckoning from 4 Aheo 3 Cumbu, 
would be rectified. ' < 

The next subject to be inquired into U wbst relaticn the dsys of tbe Maya 
tonalamatl bore to the eimilar periods of the Astecs and Oakcbiqnels. Tbe tona- 
lamstl and the lesser periods of 18 days and 20 days of which it is composed 
resemble our own week in being indepeodsni of the seasons and also in having a 
sacred cbaraoler. As the dsys of our week are* tbe same 'wherever it is used, so 
that, e.g., Friday falls oo the same day tbrougboot the whole area occupied by 
Cbristiaoity and Islam, it might be expected tbst the tonslamatl days would fall on 
the same days amongst all the peoples using it, and that tbe Maya day Imix would 
fall on tbe same day as the equivalent Aatee day Clpaetll, and the day 1 of the 
period of 18 days would fall oo the same day with each, and so bn. 

Now, accoiding to Dr. Seler (StUUlin 28 q/ {As Bureau of Ameriean Eihnoloffy^ 
p. 43) the 13 August 1521 was the Axtec day 1 Coatl. The distance from this 
date to il September 1536 is 5,508 days, whcob divided by 13 leaves a remainder 
of 9, and divided by 20 leaves a remainder of 8. The 11 September 1536 was, 
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therefnre, 10 AcAtl, the 159rd dey of tbe touaUmatl in the Azteo reokooiag. But 
it was 9 Iwix, tbe Olat daj of the-touafuiaCl in the Maja reokoniog. to that tbe 
Aatec woa D2 days ahaad la the tooalaznail, 1 day ahead ia the IS-daj period, and 
12 daja ahead in tbe 20^1a7 period. It ie vorthj of note that if tbe difference bad 
heea one daj leas tbe IS-da/ periode trould bare agreed arooDgai the Astece and 
Ifajaa and the tonalamatl reckooiog would have differed bj 91 da 7 a, a uaml'er which 
Dr. Forstenann holds was qaartar of (he ritual year. This Domber la used as tbe 
differeace o! (be eeries on pp. SI-42 and d2'64 of tbe Codex. Poaeiblj tbe 
'•differenco hetwaan (be coDalamatJa was once 91, and tbe extra day's differenoe is 
oonaected vilb the shift of one daj in the domioical days in TucaCan. Wbetb^ it 
be 91 or 92 days, the difference is very nearly (hat between (he vernal equinox and 
tbe aummer aclatke. All tbsc can be said ia that there appears to be svidenco of a 
shift by a period of days recognised by tbe Mayas, and that tbu sLowa a definite 
relation between tbe two calendars. 

1b the Cakcbiqnel calendar it can be abown by (he da tea given by Cyrus 
Thomas (22nd ^nniuzf Beporl o/ the Bunau o/ AtAnofepy) (bat cha 4 October 
^St. Franks’s day) 1556 was (he day 7 Carney, (he 46(li of their tonalamatl. The 
distance of this date from 11 September U36, 9 Imix, la 7,926 days, so that the 
4 October 1556 would be 10 Maine, tbe 49th day of tbe Maya tonal smatU Here 
there is an erco more definite relation than in the case of tbe Astecs, for tbe 
Cakcbiqnels were 5 days behind tbe Mayas in tbe tonalamatl, in tbe Ifi^ay period 
and in tbe 20.day period, while they were $ days in advance of the Mayas of 
Tncatan in the dominical days. Again, thoogb tbe nature of the change caonoC 
V be explained, It looks as if tbe obange of dominical days had some connection 
with it. 

Tbe calculation of tbe exact dates reached aC any particuJsr time by tbe Maya 
shiffing calendar abows that during cycle 9, tbe great period of Maya civiUsafion, 
tbe monibs fell io about the same part vf (be Julian year as in the time of Lands. 
Cycle 9 lasted from 94 B.C. to 801 aj>., and by counting back 1,460 years (tbo 
number of Julian years in which (be sblfiiug calendar would completely sbif( round) 
from 1542, tbe year reached is 82 a.i>.. which fell in iotun 9 of cycle 9, jost tbe 
most fiouriebing period. Thus It con firms (he opinion of Dr. Forstemaon that^ (he 
calendar in the time of the inscriptions and the Codex was ab<iut eolocldent with 
that in Lauda’s tlcue. It was eo thea: but io the interveniDg period it Lad shifted 
completely round. Again, it confirms Mr. Bowditch’s opleioa >regarding the early 
dates at Faleoque. These are 

Templo of the Cross > 12>19-16^'0, 6 Ahau.18 Teeo (9 May 3649 8.C.). 

Temple of tbe Cross • 1-18-5-3-2, 9 Ik 15 Cah (17 March 2888. b.o.> 

Temple of tbe Suu - !-18-5-4-6, Id Cimi 19 Ceh (21 March 2689 8.C.). 

Temple of Foliated Cross 1-13-5-4-0, 1 Ahau 13 Mac (4 AprU 2886 B.O.). 

Mr. Bowditch assumed that tbe calendar was colocldenC with that of Laoda, 
which would make tbs ihrss last dates cluster round tbe vamal eqnlnox. The above 
calcnlation shows that all four cluster round it, (bough of course some are not sa 
near as would appear at first sight because they are I'n tbe Juliaa calendar. It is 
interesting to note that tbe calendar bad shifted round nearly twice between these 
early dates and those in cycle 9. Hdoce there appears another reason In addition 
CO those given by Mr. Bowdltoh for selectbg these dates. It would appear that 
no other dates would both fulfil the condirions of giving half a year of Intarcalary 
days as he shows, and also falling near the equinox. 

. It is a enrions fact that tbe doratlon of tbe grest Maya period nearly Colo elded 
with shat of tbe Roman Empire as distioguisbed from the Republic, and tbe duration 
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of tbe l&t«r M&jft eultnre mth thftC of tbe Bjzaotine Eoiplro, liko it a do^oemte 
off-shoot. In Tiew of Professor W. FUnddrs Petrie’s theory of tbe cyclic character 
of oivilisatioo, the comperisoo may hsTe soiae value. RICKABXI C. £. LONG. 

Nigeria: Ritual. THomas. 

CD A^ricuMural Rites. By S. W. Thenuu. 7C 

The following notes refer lo tbe mein to tbe Edo proper, wbo occupy the / v 
neighboarhood of Benio City, of which tbe native nsrtis is Edo. Yeju, AgUede. 
Idegnu, Wsri. Ana. IJsaitui, AaCi. and Agenegbodt are io tbe Eukuruka coantry, 
north-east of Edo. Ageoegbodij being on tbe Niger (Olnml Is the Edo name), 
opposite Ida. Ijebe ie in tbe Ora country, west of the Rnkuruku, wbera the 
langu^e comes uoarer tbst of Beoln City, snd Okpe Is a Eukorukn hill town just 
on d^e Yoruba border, wbera tbare is great linguistic diversity. Irus is in tbo 
Ess (Isban) connCry. 

(a) Fowl of tbs Faru. 

Tha most intereatlog farm custom tbst came to my nodee was tbe ritual 
coouected with the ** king's farm,” a sort of “gaixlen of Adonis/' to winch 1 
recorded a parallel in the rice customs of Sierra Leone in a report pubUshed in 
1916. I found DO traces of similar customs in other parts of Nigeria, but do special 
iBC|iiiry was made : aud as the widespread ns tare of tbe Sierra Leone rite wue only 
apparent when leadiog questions were addressed to tbe oldest inhahitanis, it is 
possible that ebay* ware originsUy more widely spread in Nigeria; but it must be 
remembered that Benin City occupied a peculiar position, 

Some distance along the Sapoba road, leadiog out of Benin City, lay the, 
Kjng's farm." It wee a small plot of ground, not more than 12 feet square perbape, 
which was, according to tbe native custom, changed from year to year, finally 
retniniDg to tbe startiug point alter a certmn tine. Tbe actual work of tbe farm 
was dons by tbe pxosvgA> (fowl of tbe farm), a criinioal sent by the king to tbs 
Ivieme^i, In whose charge be remained, though be lodged In the bouse of Isoba, 
aod under whose super!uteodeoce bis work was dose. 

Tbe first slep was for him to clear tbe ground : this done, tbe Ivlemeai were 
sent by Okao Aviugbe to tbe villages to Inforta the children of tbe princes 
settled there that tbe farm was cleared, and that they must come acd join tbe 
in harDiDg the rubbish. When ell was ready tbe ‘'fowl’' planted tbe 
yams, seven on one.side and seven on the other with a pathway between ; it was 
his duty to watch it uigbt and day till the yams were grown. 

Wba&'tbs yams were ripe a ceremony took place, in wblcb the participants 
were the Iviemezi, tbe Egaiwc (coonoJ of tbe city) sod their servants, aud tbe 
king. Tbe Egmwo dressed as Though to visit tbe kiug, aud two of them actually 
remained in tbe palace, while four went forward te Iscba’s bouse ; whether the 
eervauts actually went to tbe farm I was unable to ascertain ; tbey came back 
with tbe Ivieraesi, wbo afloording to one socouot went to tbe farm to report on the 
crop ; but aecoidlng to theh ow'd aceount visited tbe farm only twice^when is was 
cleared and when it was being planted. 

On tbe whole it seems probable that tbe Iviecoesi saw the “fowl'* dig tbe 
yams, that they then came beck, met the servests of the Egaiwo, end proceeded 
with them to ^e bouse of Isoba; here they joined the four ruerabers of the Egaiwo, 
aad then went ahead to report to the king, “It is well with tbe farm,” retuniiog 
to meet the Egaiwo. Tbe king sent and drinkables to tbe farm, all of which 
bad to be oooanmed there, probably by tile Iviamesl. Tbe yarns were dog by 
tbe Qi^ruffkOf tied op near leoba’e hoaee, and finally taken to tbe kbg by tbe 
••fowl," 
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EULer before thU, or when the jwtn were in the pelece, a diemer drew omene 
from them ae to the proapacu of the jam crops in all ^e kiagdom of Eldo; if d^e 
or six heJ grown, there would be pleaty ; If leas, famine ; if more, sbundenoe and 
great wealth. The origin cpf ti)e farm la aud to have been in the desire of the king to 
promote the welfare of the farmers in all hla dominboa; be eent a man to cODsnlt 
a diTioer, who recommended (bat the king’s farm should be made. The diviner was 
conaulted at intervals as to what should be done. Sometimes, not every year, he 
announced that the farm required a *‘maQ With two heads/’ f.e., a man Buffering 
from olephanb'aaie of the sorotum ; a auitable man was |iroeided, and cot down wiib 
a 9word upon the king's farm at a time fixed by the diviner; the body of the viutiin 
was thrown away in the hosb, the ox^sugb^ proceeded to clear the ground ; tbia 
wdoid be in the month of hfarcb, 

The ox^tugho aiayed on the farm till he died ; he Is said to have begged 
oowrlea from paseere by. ' 

The king appointed a chief as iyugho (motlier of tbe farm): if he died there 
.would be a facsiae; bnC bo was not eonoeoted with tbe king’s farm, so far as J 
couJd discover. 

A parallel, thoogh not a very close one, to tbia ouatom of tbe king’s farm ie 
fonnd at Ama. near ITsia, In the kingdom of Agbede. When they maka Obeli (oo 
August 7ih in J909) they cut a aroall farm and plant yams In It, perhaps fifty, which 
are need to sacriSee to Ohelt, mixed wicb ordinary yama All oativea of Ama Lad 
to return to the village for tbia earemony, 

(fi) Uir, THE Yak SaniNX. 

The new yam customs apart, the most important and widespread agricultor^ 
rite is that ecnaeoted with Utu. At Ugo. on tbe asst of Edo. close to tbe Sdo-lka 
boundary, when yams are big they get an mmi atick aod take it to the ferm,; 
after planting it in the middle they pnc one on it aod lay before It ontlassea, boes, 
a calabaab of palm wioe, and four kola ; fufu Is sacrificed, kola broken, aod all tbe 
men ean When they call on Uiu they say: **Save these yams for us”; then they 
wash their liaoda: all who bare ferma near the place come and oat of tbeyh/h, and 
tbe rite is celebrated ou every farm. 

To be distiogiiished from tbia is the sacrilice to Osa, tbe auprame god, performed 
after the farm la burnt aod boles are made for the yams; a pot Is buried with a 
piece of chalk and a red parrot’s feather In the middle of the farm; eaorlfioe ia 
offhted to the pot. 

At Owato a man bollda a email house llke'^fvoAs (the abrino o! Ake) in hi a 
yam field; aod aaerifices to a amaJI pot which he poB in IS; this Is called 
when tbe yarns are climbing the poles the farmers cook and aachfice each to his 
own utu at any time that la convenient to him. 

If enyooe catches a tortoise or a enadl when they are cteariug tbe bush, he gets 
a branch of au etw tree and pots It In tbe ground; the snail or tortoiM .a killed 
there for the good of the farm. 

They make tbe Ikure feast before the trees are felled, and aivcrifice fufu, sod 
Sometimea a tortoise, to Iviotoi. 

At Usen when tbe yarns get many leavea they take oil end salt in a oalabash 
apooQ and go to (be farm with one suall and one yam. 

Wlieo they dig the yams they sacrifice to ix'mi, saying : gimabie, giniagama ,• 
agaUy omole, ameU (let yams bear, let yams ba good ; if they eat, cblldreu eat, 
wife eats). 

At Yaja they saorlfice to a yam heap, taking mashed yam and palm oil; eaob 
man gets one leaf and eats It, and all big men take one to the farms. 
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At J«gbe, naiT Agbede, wbao, tUe jtai% are grown, etch bead of a family taket 
yi(/« and toerifices M a stick like mni or placed in (He middle of the 

I fanxi near (be farm boose. 

At Wart they eaerifict to Utu at the time of new yams; each man brings his 
boe to the place where be sacri6<i«e to his father,'and tlie head of the lamily brings 
a cook; the cock it sacrificed and /u/u offered by the other men. after which 
seren yams are given by each man to hU fatheiv:o-IaWf and five to anyone who 
is looking after a goat for him. One big yam is put down by the head of the 
family, and /ufu is sacrificed to it oo the following day. A sbnilar custom is 
fouud at IdegUD. 

At Ama the fanner must make one heap with his own baruls, plant a yam in 
it, and sacrifice fit/v. 

At Awoiki one heap Is made ape^ally, ooe yam planted in it: when the yam 
begins to climb tbe stick a snul shell which has been used Co sacrifice to a s^n’s 
father la hong on it; a snail or Is sacrificed there la April when tbe yams are 
jost growing and are being pul on the sricks. Fu/u is sacrificed a seoo/id time when, 
tbe yams are stacked ■, saail shells are bung on (he frame of tbe stack. 

At Eda each men bae bis own «tv; and he sacrifices a fowl to it when he is 
preparing to dig np bis yams; snails are also sacrificed. 

At Ekbe, when the yams grow wsll each mao takes some and cooks 
when he reaches tbe farm he calls all yams to eome and eat there. One heap is 
made specially big to represent atu. 

In Agbede itself an adomo (iximi) tree represents the chiefs buy snails 

near harmatun time and tbe bead mao kills them and makes soup. All men bring 
hoes and cutlasses to the tree, which is for tbe whole town, and sacrifice. They 
also sacrifice to viu on tbe farm with fish, rat, aod the leg of au animal; they oook 
Jv/u and any kind of bean ai home, then go to farm, call all the workers together, 
and sacrifice to a heap between two lines of yams, telling all (be yams to come and 
sat, and all tbe that are on tbe fsmi. 

They also sacrificed to Oeun when they planted yams (Ofuoko); the klug chose 
a man to kill a cook. 

At Idomibo they sacrifice old yams to vtu ai asw yam time. 

At Fugar each man has efuwu on his fsrm j it is an lyoSo tree, and he 

aacrlfioes a fowl tc it. Tbe yams are planted first,, then tbe ^ree in the middle of 
the farm. 

' Ar Useitoi there is oo Special vtu, bnt sacrifice is offered to all the yams, at 
the foot of a palm tree U there is one. The head of the family kille a goat and 
offers JvJui blood is robbed on the trunk of the tree aod on the yaois, and tbe 
sacrificer aaya 

Mnidu, maUolo, mazdevOne amai, tmaiw mtmaU enodai uuritoio (yams, grow in 
tbe ground for os, plenty: fw ^ foo^« (o gl'^ us life). 

At Auci they bare ooe In the farm, and one at hooie. When they finish 

planting yams they divine aod sacrifice a goat on the farm by cutting its thiost. 
A soop pot with water is put near a certem heap; there the sacrifice is made. 
Fh/u ts cooked at home; tbe geat Is sklooed on tbe farm, and cooked there. If 
tbe compound scads a msn to help the sacrificer, the assistant gets tbe leg, the 
neck, and tbe liver; ^e remainder goes to the farmers. Each compound has its 
own cj;o^, to which they sacrifice at new jaoa time. 

At Agenegbodi, five days after they finish the sacrifice to Otaa (Osa), they oook 
food at home aod drink palm wine for viuf but there is no sacrifice. For .the 
yam$ tl\ey sacrifice a oook sod a goat on tbe farm, aod call the yams to come 
uod eac. ' 
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(c) OtBSR CciTS- 

In connecdoii with igrlcuJtuT*! onlU must fclso b©'roeaiJonsd tli© Idiugbo or 
Tdiqnidugbo^ tho idion (properly “older*”; here “objeoM of cult of wceeior*”) of 
the firtt people who mede ferme eloDg eoy roed. la Ugo, whea the jatue ere aeerJy 
ready, all the farmer* on the road collect eod clear a apace; a email booee is bu»lt» 
aed chalk placed In It, CO which Jh/u ie aacrlficed. In Gwatd, no houae is buUt, 
but, ae at IdumO'Siua, three u»tfre (ataTee) of ianwi, oitta^ or oastM, are placed by 
the aide of the road, chalk l^d do wo, aud sacrifice oflared. 

At Iduaowioa, on the same road, I found cowrie* in front of an Ireko tree ; 
farmers offer them, If they use the road, and also briog first fralts of their crop*. 

At Jagbe they hare Snokoho to keep anlmale from the farms (ideotify this with 
Idiogho); black beans are aecrificed to it anno ally. 

The women also hare a similar rfp (demi-god), known as ugiaiM or igiame. 

At lyekoria the women of a qaarCer go and eat/w/u on a road, and sometiotea 
sprinkle the rood with water ; pots are then tomed upside down, and left there. 

At Ulfikon women sacrifice to Igiaiw wban they wish to plant com, o^, etc., in 
new farms. At Ogo, when a woman wants to plant ground nuts, she eacrificm fufn 
end kola to Ugiame, and pots cowrlee aod seed before tc al*o ; ugiame is represented 
by an iWuw tree, but there ie no ugiame in Ugo itoeJf. 

The New Tear’* sacrifice to father and mother Is oflen intimately connected ' 
with agricoltnre. At Idegun the Ukpe festiTal is celebrated when ^ey have 
planted the yarns; at Idua when they are ready to plant them. At Audi a native 
box with a lid is' hung in » small bouse la tbe street ? thi* Is called and 

sacrifice 1* offered to it when they begin their farms. Each compound has i» 
own uhbe~ 

At Ijeba the festival of Ohasu Is celebrated for fifteen days after they have 
cleaned tbe gronnd for tbeir new farms. They sacrifice to their fathers, aod for 
Kfteeo days many kinds of york are prohibited ; no woman may make cloth, nor 
may anyone work on bia farm or plant there under penalty of a fine of a goat and 
la. 6d. in cowries. No woman may appear on the street, and palm tree fences are 
put up so that they may not see the street. When Obaati eonjes cot, the tAwe 
(uxure) is placed against tbe wall, aud on that day they begin to plaot yams; goats, 
ram*, etc., are sacrificed to ^e which no woman is permitted to see. The 

iAute ia placed againat tbe wall of the Obatu house in tbe street, and each quarter 
celebrates the festival simultaneously. If anyone plants before Obatu is ended, a 
leopard may carry off hU wife or child to the farm which he has planted. Tbe 
Obaau festival is celebrated to make the farms bear well. 

Tbe feast of caw yams is an important one in many place*. ‘ At Gwatd when 
new yams are nearly ready each man takes a coconut, a cook, or a goat, and. 
saerifices to his head. A big mao dances tlU dawn and the dancers give him 
cowries 07 throw them on him. * 

At Ijeba when new yams begin, doctors sacrifice a dog, make soup and eat \t 
Five days before they cat of tbe yams each man's wife cooks fy/u of them aod 
each man offers to his father ? they kill cows only, no goats or fowls. Tbe name 
of this feut ia £kpetikili (Edo, tAua), 

At idegen they eacrifice to 0<me at new yam time aud tbe whole town cooks 
/ufu aod meat and each man takes his own to the *brine, called Oxumusidtru 
Each man gives twelve yams to his fatSer-in-law, and tbe same number to everyone 
who takes charge of a goat for him, to the elder members of bis farndy (recemng 
cowries in return), and five to each of bis wives. They bring boe and cutlass from 
the farm aod each family puts them in a heap, cooks /ufu and fish aod saonfices, 
saying; “If anyone eats yams, don’t let them humbug bis belly too moeb.” Then 
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onob man ties Cbe elotb of suoL of bis eons os ore ^ovn to bo igtlt (youug meo). 
AQ«i they ^Auoo rouiiii tlio town ; this foarlrtl le celled iwrhueU. 

UziH celobraioi Esoao oi new j&ro time. All aaeridce to their fucliere; end tbe 
next dev cecb gives aeveo jeuu to hie feiber-in-lew, end briogs bos end uutUas to 
the slipine of liU father. 

At Usalcoi the; eacridce to ikuati (medlcioe) at new ;aic time m the king's 
ibouso j each casn tskae ooe ;au au«l the king's wives cook 'Aojdne who lue 
<ryaga cne<Uoitje o>ui eat of thia /u/tf, end wKea the fufu ie floiahsd ao/ooe con eat 
of the new jaou. 

If Mi^one is b a distant countr; he na; est new jams, but on his return ue 
roost Uko a boo to the prleal, who sacridue to oyaga. 

At Okpe ^ike is a drum bsateo after new jams are eaten. Tbej snj: '‘Last 
*' jeer I eta nsw jam, this jear I do it again. L don't dis this jsar." 

At Idomibo a dog is killed to the king's OsuA at new jam time and all people 
bring btm new jams. 

At new jam time lo Irua thej sacrificed a human jiutim Co au troAo tree and 
daccsd there, ssjing: '‘Save na" Tbeu thej killed fowls, goats, and kids; when 
tbej finished cooking tbsj brought/u/v to the tree sod ate; tbs bones were huug 
in the tree and tbej rubbed their bodies with white claj. N. W. THOMAS. 


REVIEWS. 

Afi'lcft, Eaditi LiiLgQlstlos. Beeob. 

Aid* /9 the Sitidy of Ei-Svahili : Eour Compiled and Annotated. 7 A 

By Merryn W. H. Beech, M.A„ F.R.A.I. Esgao Paul, Trnbner and Co., /D 
Ltd. Hew York : E. P, DotUn and Co. xti + 179 pp. 

These'foor stndies are designed to assist students who are already acquainted 
with the Swahili language in ibeir preparation for Che higher stsndard examination 
of the.GoTerameot. The prefase gives an interesting account of Swahili traditions 
as to tbamselTSS and ^eir origin. Then follows a treati^ on' ETi-Swablli writtag, 
that is, El'Swahili wricten in the Aisbie ohsrseter. The subject is by no cncaos 
« 4 sj, and Ur. Beech’s notee sre the first attempts to deal with U in English. After 
noma fall explaantloos of cbe slpbabet and orthognphlo sigas, and some remarks on 
-tbs elegacoies of oorrespondence, he gives fsosimile spscimsos, first of iatters written 
es fiiey sliould be, and then of aotual letters and maouscripta received by himself. 
Xbn laUers w secccBpamed by traoslitoratloos and the manoecripts also by trsns- 
laCiuDS. The eeoond study eonsista of two fairly long Si>Bw^ili. steries with 
tawnsUtio&s and notes on idioms derived from tbe cxplanaiioos of the narrators. 
The tiiinl stady is * dplleetions <d enigmas and apboneme with similar explanatory 
notes. The finsl stedy is a EUSwabili account of magic in Pemba. The book is 
a very sDooessfoi oombisation of useful and interesting juaUer. The student will 
certsjoly find it an aid to bis studies, whilst the ethnologist vrill find in it much 
information about tbe pno«i knportant people of East Africa S. H. BAY 


Asia Minor: Historj. . Jastro^. 

The War and the Bagdad SaUvay. By Dr. Morris Jsstrow, Ph.D.^LL.D. 77 
Philadelphia. 1917. / / 

In, this* work, Dr, Morris Jastrow, the Professor of Assyriology in Peooayltania 
Uiuversity, gives in a popular form bU Impressioos on the military importance of 
Asia hfinor , as Blostrated at various periods of history from the earliest days of 
eivaiaatidUnp to,the present war. His theory is that Asia Minor ie a “hinterland” 
to Syria, Psl«tke> and Egypt towards tbe Meditemmean, and to Mseopetamia 
towards the Pevsian boundary. Sa does not ten seem to use the word “ hioterland” 
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ia tbe 9ea$d «bicb it bad wben liret ioTeated aoU used bj tbe Geroiana &a an excuae 
f>r tb«lr Africao ann^satloos. It tben implied t1ie aeeerted right of ever; couotrv 
which owned a strip of coast (especially la Africa) to take potteeslon, If strong 
soough, of ail the ialeod coimtr/ behind It for ibe purpose of exploiting ita naloral 
resources. Such a claiBi bad, of course, do j\isli€ea^on iti nature or blstor;, bat, 
having once been adopted by a powerful monarchy» it was of necessity need in self 
protection by others. This, bowever, is not what Dr. Jascrow mesns by “hinterland.’' 
He means that Asia Minor is a powerfni natural fortress, whiob, if occupied by a 
warlike race, threatens tlie secorlty of peaceful and prosperous regions in tbe plsios. 
This is a oommooplace of bislory, but it does not make tbe peninsula of Asia Minor 
a “hinterland” in any accepted sense of the word. It is an important military 
position, hot not a “ hioterlaod.” 

Tbe aecounls of early relatbna between this strong plsteaa when occupied by 
the Hittites and tbe great Empires of Babylooia, Assyria. Persia, and Egypt are 
veil explained, and tbe resembisnee between tbe position of tbe Hittites and that 
of tbe Ottoman Turks is also brought out; but tbo many pointt of difference are 
not sufBcieatIr dwelt on. Dr. Jastrow works bis theory too hard. Can it really 

be believed (as be asserts on page 64) that tbe defeet of tb© Arab iuTsders of 

Prance by Cbarles Martel in 732 bad any oonnection with the fai 101*6 of tbe Khalifas 
t© take Constantioopie ? Nor is Dr. Jastrow'e knowledge of Turkish history very 
aeonrate. He says (page 78) that Selim I conquered Persia. Hiridastan, Egypt, 

Syria, and the coast line of Arabia t This will be news to students of Perwan and 

Indian history, 8elim doubJeas wished to conquer Persia, and probably India also. 
He won one great battle igainst Ismail, Shah of Persia, but be never got poesession 
of any Inq'Orlsnt part of Persia, and conld not even take Baghdad, which fell Into 
the hands of bis successor, the great Salslmao, twenty years later, Selira made no 
sttempt oo India. His succcasor triad to find a footing on the sea coast of Gujarat, 
but met with slgoal defeat at the hands of the Portuguese. It is avldeot, tberafore, 
that Dr. Jastrov'a history must be accepted with esutioo, Nevertheleaa, the book 
is not wltbont value. Perhaps tbe most useful part, aa well aa tbe most complete, 
Is that reasrdine tbe Baghdad Railway, which givea loucb usefal informatioa derived 
from pertoiial observation. _ M. LOKGWORTH DAMES- 

Hellfflon, Kont^omer7. 

RtXigions of the Pa$t and PreoetU: A Series of lAOtures delioertd hy 
Members of the Faculty of ike University of Pennstflaama. Edited by James 
A- Montgomery, Pb.D., S.T.D. Philadelphia and Lottdoo : J, B. Lippincott Co. 
1918. 

This volume cooslsts of a course of lectures delivered daring the winter sf 
19l&>17 by members of tbe Fseulty of the Gradutte School of tbe Uoirersity of 
Pennsylvania The lectures are fourteen in number—on Pritnilivs Ecligioo, the 
Egyptian Religion, that of Babylonia and Assyria, the Hebrew Religion, ihet of 
the Veda. Buddhism, firabmaoism and Hinduism, Zoroastrianism. Mobammedonism, 
Ihe Bdlgion of Greece, that of the Bomaos, that of the Teutons, Early Cbristleaity, 
and Mediaval Chrlstlaoily. They were delivered by authoritiee oa the various 
subjects, inspired by wide views and acientific study r and it is not surprising that 
they sre said to have aroused enthusiasm and interest. In each case, however, the 
subject was so vast and the survey necessarily so rapid, that an outline only was 
poasiblo. and important details had tc he passed over. In fact thpy ore addressed, 
not to scientific, but to popular audieoces. Yet scientific readers wlU find much‘in 
ibein that Is worth reading. The lectures—it could act be otherwise—are, quite 
uo to date." and put before tbe reader with lucidity and point the resulta of the 
^ C 148 ] 
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latMt iaqniridt. Tlie editor, vritiog oo tbe Hebrew BeligtOB, atntee tbe purpose of 
the oourse u "cot so much to give the historj of tbe greet reUgioue es to present 
** their contenU, espedell; ee these have bed eSeot aod Tftlue in Che world.” And 
this purpose b»$ been genenllr adhered to bj the lecturere. The resale of this has 
been ^ton nofortanete, sioce tbe orl^os, whether of tbe religioo itself or of per- 
titular features of it« even if of supreme imporUnce for uDderetoDdiog it aud its 
extension and inflnence, have bad to be, if not left In aUence, treated Ic a ver^ cursory 
manner, in order to deal with Ics maturity and central ideas. A notable exception 
is the lecture on tbe Religion of Greece by Dr. Walter Woodbnm Hyde, the longest 
and most attraetiTO in tbe book. It is an illnmtnatfng sketch ot tbo history of Greek 
religion from its prebistorlo beglanlnge, so far as they have been unveiled by orebmo* 
logical disoovaries, through its gorgeous matarity to its decline and final espirlog 
flickers. Tho aolmiim from which it started, tho various inflneaoes which developed 
it, tbe position of the Homeric poems, tbe mysteries Orphic and Eleasiniau, the 
philoBopbicol inroads upon it, are all sketched, as far as Che limits of tbe lectore 

penoit. 

Takeu el together. It would be hard to find a better iotroduodon than this course 
Ihr anyone who wished to know aometbing of the great religions of the world and 
abeir relaUoQ to one another, or one more likely to lead him on to eoientifio 
investigadoii'for himself. And that is doubtless what the writers would most desire. 

E. SIDNEY HAETLAND. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Anthropology in tho Unitod fttAtoo. ‘ 

Dr. Alfred Maraton Teaser, pf the Peabody Hnaeum (Harvard University), 
is ia tbe military service of the naicod States. His work has certam aulbrU' /P 
polo^cal aspects. 

Mr. George G. Heye has greatly advanced tbe cause of American Anthropology 
by tbe eetabbshmeDt of a magnifioenc uew Museum at Broadway and I65tb Street, 
New York. The name of tbe bsticucion is.tbe “Museum of the Amerioaa Indian, 
Heye Foundation.” its inception and oompletlou are lai^ly dm work of Mi. Heye, 
who may, therefore, rightly be regarded as one of tbe greateet friends df andrropological 
science. On the staff of tbe Museum are: Goorge G. Heye, Esq., Professor Marshall 
Bavillo, Dr. George Pepper, Dr. Theodoor de Booy, Mr. F. W. Hodge, and others.. 
Tbe Muashm forms one of a group of beantliul buddings, others bwg the 
Hispanic Society of America and tbe American Geographical Booiety. 

Mr. Frederick Webb Hodge, lately Ethnologiar^in-charge of tbe Bureau of 
America Etboology, Washington, is now with the new Museum of tbe American 
ludian, New York City. 

Dr. Hiram Bingham, of Tale University, is in tbe military service of the United 
States and ia at preeeut is Europe. 

Dr. C. F. Newcombe, of Victoria, Vancouver Island, who baa an intimate know- 
lodga of tbe trjhM of the North-west coast, oondneted an expeditioD, during 1917. 
for the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, Co tbe remote villages of the EwakiutI 
Indiana, situated npon tbe inlets of Sontb-westerq British Columbia. He secured'an 
unusually good collection, ilinstratuig tbe' ceremonies aud domestic life of this people. 
Among tbe objects may be mentiooed several large cannibal bird masks nsed in the 
winter danoes. Dr. Barrett, Director of tbe hniwaukee PubUc Museum, also tends a 
large coUeotaon about three years ago among the coast Indians, principally the Halda.' 
As such things are oo loogsr made, they w>U become inereasiogly scarce for colleotora. 

Bras a» SromswooDU, Ltd., Hii M^sMy's Printers, Ssst fisxding 80^ Louden, B.<L i. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 

Bthnolo^. With Plate Z. Balfow. 

Some SiMClmene from tho Ohatham lelando. Bai/our, M.A. OA 

Tbe apeoiin«D« figured eo tbe AMompto^iog plate ere selected from a Uv 
Tiumber of objeote collected b; Mr. Cloagh aany yeere ego in the ChetbecD laleods, 
Kod pQrebaeed by vae for the Pitt Bicerf Moaeum at Oxford in 189$. In addition 
to tho examples here illnetmted nod deacribeJ, the collection included some fifty eCone 
adee-bladee, a few bone fiah>book&, etc. 

Fig. 1.—A well-made dagger of bone, apparently that of a large cetacean. It 
la 22*5 cm. in length and ie made of a aingle piece. The blade tapers gradnitily 
to a point and la losenge-ahaped in transTerae section, tbe obtuse angle bmog more 
clearly defined on one eurface tban on tbe other. At its juaetioo with the grip, 
the blade is should er ed . Tbe grip is elrcolar in eectloii and termloatee ii» a large, 
ronnded pommel, wbiob ie separated from tbe grip by a groore forming a oack, It 
is a carefully-made and shapely weapon of a type hardly to bo ez]>ected from tbia 
locality. As far aa I can aecertmo, it is unlqno. It la without doubt the actual 
apeoiraen referred to by E. Tregear (JVdwx. New Zealand Inst.j XXII, 1889, 
p. 79), who in bis remarks upon the Clough collection of Cbatbam lelande objects, 
says : ** Amoog other cariosities is a bone dagger, about 9 inches long, the blade 
being abooC 4^ inches in length, with a double edge. T do not koow of any other 
** Polynesian people hewing need tbe dagger except the Hawaiians . . ., but 
** Tapn assured me that the weapon wae known and naed by tbe ancleut Morion.” 
I can recall nochiog resembling this dagger either from Polynesia, from Melanesia, 
nr from Micronesia, and 1 am, therefore, unablo to Hok this form with any type 
from the Pacific* Islands. It seems likely, in fact, that this type of bone dagger 
may have been erolred locally. One would torn to New Zealand in seeking for a 
panUleU but I can recall no simalar example either from North or from South Island, 
although Mr. Skinuer and othera bare pointed ont the cultural stmilerlties which 
indicate a link between New Zealand (especially tbe Otago disMct) and tbe Chatham 
Islands. 

Fig. 2.—Spstnlate olnb made from a fairly compact schist containing ^uartc 
and micaceous grains. Specific gravity 2*6$ to 2*7,* length 34 *9, cm. The generel 
form is that of the Maori mere and the diaul end is sharp-edged. There is no 
sharp demsrkation bet wean the blade and the grip, tbe one, merging gradually into 
tbe other, and tiie lateral edges becoming more rouoded and blnnter as the grip U 
approached. Tbis reetxtction of the sharp cutting edge to tbe distal end Ie a 
primitive featore in tbis type of club, points to tbe probable derivation from a 
takiy or adse type, which General Pitt Rivers (Cobnel Lane Fox) urged many years 
ago (PrimUtpe Warfare^ 1868, section ii, p. 421, and Jeurn. ktknol. 8oe., N.S.^ 
it, 1870, p. 106). Tbe expanded stop, or pommel, Is roughly carved, and is broadly 
notched at She exCrennity ; tbe ornamentsl shaping of this end ie not quite symmetnoal. 
There Is uo perforation for a wrist-thong, suoh as almost invariably oconrs In tbe 
Maori mere, and this may be regarded sa a primitive feature, though tbe expanded 
pommel acta aa an ef^tiva atop. Tbis specimen has been made by careful 
'‘battering” of tbe stmie, and has net been ground. . 

Fig. .3^Single-edged, cbopper-Iike oJnb, oAevo, made from a sebisi, though of 
a coarser and more laminated kind than the last. Length t29'fi cm. The bh^e U 
nharp'Sdged along one margin only, tbe olesving-edge extending for abont half the 
whole length. The remainder of this margin is re-eDtmnt, to form tbe narrower 

* I am isdsbUd to Proteuor W. SolUs fo.* id«oU£cstii» of tbf maisrfsl o< tbs stoftc 
knplenenta 
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grip which Urmin&tec la ft downward projection, or acop. The workn^nebip ie ver^ 
rough, the ebape kaTiog been produced b; betteriog odI^, and there baa been no 
-attempt to achieve a fioiehed eurface. In spite of iU rade&eas, it ie a not oahaadj 
weapon. More or leaa cloaetj allied forma of atooe dob from the Chatham lalaecls 
are figured by GiglloU {La ColUgiont Etnografieo^ 1911, pt. 1, PI. p. 48), who 
ahowa a tar moro abapelj and finiabed specimeo of the okeva ; bj Partington 
{Aibum, II. Pi. S35, Fig. 1), from a specimen in tbe British Museum, closelj 
similar to the one io the GiglloH oolUotion; bj Ton Haast (TVona. jVew Zealand 
Tn»i.y XVni, 1685, PL 1), whoae figure more nearlj correspond a with ibe exampio 
whidi I here illi>atrate, though there is oo atop at the end of tbe grip^ and hy 
Skiaoer (Jburn. Bay. Anikr. Inst.y SLVI, 1916, p. 196, Fig. 20), who records au 
example In tbe Otago Museum, which reseioblea the Oiglioii and British Museum 
examples, but has oo trace of a stop. An undeoorated Maori wooden. dab of tbe 
waAo'thd tfpe in tbe British Muaeom, appears to be nearly related to these oiewo 
elobs of the Chatham lalaods in their more finished and perfected fonn, while a 
very rare . type of cboppe^like greeoatone nere figured by Haoiilton (Maori Art, 
189$, PL XLVni, Fig. 2), would seem to be morphologically related to this series. 
It was foaod in a Maori burial cave north of Auckland. 

pjg. 4.—Mata of alate showing imperfect oleavage. Specific gravity 2*8, leagth 
.16*8 cm.; widtii 11*6 cm. This is a fmriy typical example of the very roughly 
made tanged blades which have been found abuudaotly la the Obatbam Islaods, both 
on Bekohu aod on Pitt Island. These are reputed Co heve been ueod as blubber- 
kDives, tbe fieab of tbe grampus aod other cetaceans having beeu much valued as 
food. As is ojuaI with tbe mata, the workmsnship is exceedingly tough, tbe nstural 
cleavage planes being utilised for prodaciog tbe ^iu blede, wbo^ nearly straight 
cutting edge la formed by tbe Incereecrion of two cleevage-planee, and shows no 
attempt at trimming by secondary fiaking or battering. Tbe narrowed tang is 
fashioned by rough battling of tbe margins and is quite blunt at the edges. This 
rough and nther bi^baeard' method of mannfacCare seems to apply generally to the 
atata, and reeults In great variety of outline and of form of the catting edge. Tbe 
object seems to bare been to produce by tbe simplest means a tanged implemeat 
baviog a cuieing-odge cl some sort, the details of sbepe being of slight imporunce. 
FartlogtoD HI, FI; 228, Fig. 2) shows a ma/a fitted with a modern baft of 

wood, s^ to be after the old style, but 1 have not been able to ascertain whether 
these blades were nsnally hefted, or. whether they were sometimes merciy held la 
tbe hand, as seems not unlikely, eUtoe the tang In tbe present inataocc would furnish 
a oonvenieut hand-grip. 

A point of interest in regard to these Chatbaih Islaods mala types. Is to be 
foand in their asalogles elsewhere. Bough blades of this taoged form are rarely met 
with ID the Pacific, bat I have recently drawn attention to the sloiilsrity which 
exists between the mtfta of the Chatham Islande sud tbe mataa of Easter Island 
• (Gtograpfdcal Jovmal, May, 1917, p. 345, and Folk~Lort, XXVHi, 1917, p. 366). 
The Utter are, it is'true, made from flakes of obsidiaa aod oot horn elate or schist, 
but there is much general resemblance betweeo the two series, not only lo form aod 
in mode^of manufacture, bnt also in name. In the Easter Island moKoo, tbe cuttiug- 
edges are simply formed by the Intersection of two large flake surfaces, and are. 
exoeedlQgly sharp. Also, like tiie Cbatbam Island^ examples, they are exDemely 
variable in oatUne, which is often very unsymmetrioal, as might be expected from 
the crude method of arriving at the resolt. Tbe tenge were formed by flaking tbe 
cpargias, usually with no great care. Obsidian, nnlike elate or dcblst, flakes very 
readily aod effectively. IMs, koown that tbe Eester Islanders bafced their flsaftzo, 
which appear to have served largely as weapons. '' ' 
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Tile poesibiliCj.of there .being a real rele^enebip hekiraeo the ^ged blades of 
Eaeter lelaod and the Cbatbem lalandi la greacif InoreMod by the dieoorery in tbe 
latter group of a maia made of oAai(f(an,.irhioh, judging from tbe pbocogreph kiodl)' 
showQ to me bj Mr. Skinneri ie undietiiigiiiabable from maoy Easter Island examples. 
Tbe rant^ of obsidian esaoplet in the Chatham Islanda is explained b; tbe acarcity 
of this material. Von Haaet (TVons. Ahw Zealand Jjut., XVXll, lb85i p> 26} 
mentioca that volcanic glaea, tvAvo, wae .not obtainable in any quaotitj, altbongh a 
reef of it exlats under water at tbe aoutb-esat corner of tbe ialand at Maonkan. It 
would be oalj natural for the naUvee to substiCnio tbe abUQdaat, if leaa efBcient, 
alatee and sobieie for the fare obeidiaa» and the employment of a difTerent claae of 
atone would impoae a somewhat different mediod in abapiog tbe Implements^ since 
the procesaea applicable tb tbe one material cannot be employed with the otber. 
The possibility, of conrse, remains that the Chatham and Easter Islanders may have 
Indepondently evolved tbeae similar tanged atone blades. 1 am no believer in the 
nnwarranted doeCsine that ioatances of independent invention of eimilar appliances 
sre impossible. At tbe «acne time, I bare orged for a qoartor of a century, or more 
that such occnrrencee aboald not be assumed until tbe altaraadve case for commou 
origin and dispersal from a common centre has been carefully investigated. I bare 
already hinted (op. eit.) that the mataa of Easter Island may be referable, like many 
other items in tbe culture of that island, to tbe iotirueion of a iVefonerian element. 
This view, which as regards the mataa is tentative only, is based upon the apparent 
abaeoce of similar implements among Polynesian peoplee, and upon tbe fact that a 
tanged obsidian blado, atrikiogly rsoalling the form of tbe better examples of naUia, 
though of finer workmanship, was found in the Todda Valley in British Kew Gninea, 
witbin the area, Chat la, iofiuenced by Melanesian culture (<e< Mah, 1913, 91, 
PI, U.). Nor is this an UolsCed example from New Guinea, though admittedly rare, 
That there was a Melanesian element in tbe culture of the Cbetbam Islands (and 
in New Zealand) seems to be fairly generally admitted, and altboogh its exact prove* 
nance has net yet been aoeoiately determined, the apparent fact that the Moriorl 
culture was infiuenoed by a non-Polyoesiao elemeot is of some inpurtence to the 
comparative study of the matd of tbe Cbetbam Islands sod the flwtoo of Esatpr 
Island, as aocentnating tbe possibility of tbeir b«og morphologically rolsted. 

Figs. 5 sod 5a.—Grotesque statueete carved in puduee^stone. Height 27 cm. 
This is one of tbs rars exsmples of tbe bniDan form carved in stons from the 
Cbathain lalsnds. Tbe fignre is very rodsly executed in the rough, soft, veKoaJar 
material. The surface detail has been somewbac obsoored by abrasion sod tiie 
apeolosn is evideotly an old one. It reprasante a squatting figure with knees and 
elbows strongly fiexad, tbo baoda, apparently' placed* on tbe aides of tbe bead or 
over cbe ears. The facial festorea are bat sketchily Indicated; the eyes and 
eyebrows are in relief, hot tbe uose either was oot represented c has bean 
weatbersd away. A noteworthy feature is eesn in tbe great promloenee given to 
the riba, which suggests a stace of extreme emeoiatioo. This latter peculiarity again 
suggests a possible cnltural link between tbe Chatham Islands and Easter Island, 
since ooe of tbe marked charaoterietiea of a large proportion of the wdiUkoOWB 
bnman effigiee earved in tcromiro wood, ia tbe very plo&ouneed msnoor in wblcb 'the 
ribe are lodiceted, comlnoed with other details, which show that* tbe intefitios was 
*io represent emaciated bumao forma, or, possibly, tbe dead. Apert from this common 
leatnrs of tbe staring ” ribs; no reeembianoe can!' oe seen between tbe Ohatbam 
Islands pumioe figure and tbe Easter lal&nd wooden statuettes, and the difference 
ia the rendering casnet be aacribed merely ,to the difference In tbe nmCscial oaed. 
A aeemlog link between the two types ia,.however, afforded by a. wooden figure! from 
tbe Chatham Islands now in tbe Canterbury Moseuic, Ctuietoburch, K.Z. Sketches 
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of Ibis figort 4re giren hy Partington (Alitm, £11^ Pi. ‘22$, Fig. 1), and Mr. 
Skiaoer haa abown me some good photographs of the epMimon. In spite of the 
radsDow of cu esooutlon and the limited amouot of det^I iadicstsdi this figore 
been a geoersl reaamblance to the Easter laland wooden figores, and the 
exaggerated prottiaenee of the riba greatlj acceotnates the aimilafil/. There is at 
lesat a poaeibiiit/ of a cotnmnnitf of origin for these wooden figures from the 
Cha^ttt Zalands and Bapaoui, and thns^ hj impUeation, it soggested a posaihle 
affinity for the dgure of pdiaice-Btoae here represented. 

In view of the Interest which aitacbea to the ethnology ci the Chatham lalauds 
and to the dlsgnoela of the elemen^e from which the cultore of this group has been 
eTolred, I have thought it worth while to pabliah these exampJee as an aid to 
further study. As far as I know the bone dagger ie nnique, nor do I know of aoy 
dose parallel to the atone ligare. As I have recently pointed ou^ the evidence lA 
a etroDg Melanesian element in the colture of Eseter Island Ie very etrikdng, Sod 
inaeaiaeb as the presence of a aimilar aan-Polynesiau sCrain in the culture of the 
Cbatbam Islande (and, one may add, also of Kew Zealand) !e hecomiitg more 
reoogeisod, the suggestion offered ae to the possible affioitles of the nuua and of 
the type of stone figure which I have described, may have some bearing upon thu 
ethnological problems of the South Pacific. BALFOUB. 
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Europe: Witchcraft. 

Th« Davil*e Mark. Ey if. A. Murray. 

Every wieeb was said to carry on his or ber person a mark indicted by 
tbe Devil when the witch joloed the Society. Eeginald Soot, the great witohr 
advocate of tbe sixteenth oentary, aomtnaHses tbe evidence thus: “ The Divell 
*' givetb to. everie novice a marke, either with hie teeth or with bis olawie.*’* Tbe 
Laver Agaimi fFitche* and Coidvration, pnblisbed **hy authority'* in 1S45,' state 
that ‘‘tiioir said Familiar hath some big or little Teat upon their body, wber be 
** sucketh them ; aod besides their suckiug, the Devil leavetb other markea n^u 
“ their bodies, sometimes like a Blew^epot, or Red-spot, Uke a flea^biUng.'* Sir 
George Mackenaie, the famons ScoCeh lawyer, in deecriblog what did aod what did 
not oonetitute a witch, says, " The Devil*s Mark aseib to be a great Article witit 
“ Ds, bnt it is not per ee focud relevant, exoepC U be confest by them, that they got 
** that Mark with tbeir own consent; guo catu, it ie eqoivaleot to a Paction. Thin 
‘‘ Mark m given them, ae is alledg’d, by a I^p in any part of the BcHly, and it is 
** blew. Delna calls It Stigma, or Character, and alledges that it la sometimes like 
the impraesion of a Bare’s foot, or the Foot of a Sat, or &pider.”t Forbes, 
writing considerably later than Maokenale, saye : *'On tbe moaner' Proselytes, the 
Devil fixes in eome secret Part of their Bodies e Mark, as his Seal to know his 
** own by i which is like a Ptea Bite or blew Spot, or sometimek resembles a little 
** Teat, and the Part so stamped doth ever after remain insensible, and doth not 
*' bleed, tho’ never so mueb nipped or pricked by tbruatio^ a Pin, Awl. or Bodkin 
into i^; bnt if the Covenanter be of better rank, tbe Devil only draws Blood of 
** tbe Party, or touches him or ber id eotne part of the body without any visible 
'* Mark rumaioiug.’*| 

Local snmschesia, as described by F«bes, is a pbsaomenou always associated in 
the popular mind with the DeviTs'Uark ; and the evidence euggeeCs that there Is a 
sotMcracnm cff crnth in the scatemeoCs.. 1 can, however, offer no solntlon of the 


* Seg. SeoSt JKsewsrw mcoAore/h Bk. Ifl, Cta. 8. 
.f ^ SMieaA TMa s. p. tS. 

X ^ sAs Lev ^ dirufkaiU, 2|, pp. 5S-4. 
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prohUm u Jttj will therefore confine roT*#lf to the inflioaon of tbe “blew 
Snot" Md the ocooTreoce of the “little Teet.” 

It ie clear tbit these Marks are two distinct things, end tnnst be ooosidered 

eepamtel;. , , 

The Mark proper is the coloured spot or design which followed the inflicuoo ot 
% prick or nip by the claws or teeth of the Deril on tbo person of the neoph^. 
Tbe red mark is deecrihed as being like a flea-bite, t.e.. email and circolar; Wos 
mark seems to bare been larger and mors elaborate, apparently in some kind of 

tbe eridence given five facts are dear: (1) that tbe mark was colo^; 
(2) that it was penaanent; (3) that it was caaeed by tbe pricking or tearing of (bt 
skin ; (4) that tbe operator passed bis band or fiogert over the place; (5) tto tbe 
pain coold be severe, and might last a considerable time. Put together m this way, 
the facts sngfsat tattooing. 

Bogues says that b the east of France the mark was nsnally on the left 
shoulder and was In tbe sbspe of the foot, or febl-print, of a bare j but be givM a 
few exceptional cases: “On a ven vne, qni suolt me figure rapporUnt en graodsnr 
- i nn. petit denier, do centre de laqneUc s'esleadoient phisieurs filamens vara la 
" eirconfereoce- La msrciue de Ja Belouenette, qni a estd br.Ue a Besau^u, estmt 
“ an dessns de sa nature vn pen plus bas qne le nomhrii. Celle, dont Gudlaume 
“ Proby d'Anobay se trouua marqode an ool du cost4 droit, estoil de mesms de Ja 
“ graodenr dVn petit denier, tirant sur le brnn, lean de Vaux auoit in sieone an^ 
“doe, & resaembloit k to petit ohien noir-"* Among tbe Aberdeen wiUsbos, 159*, 
tbe accusation against Aodrb Man was that “CbrisleooOay (the Devil) bit a mark 
“ in tbe third fiogw of ihy ngbt hnnd, wbilk thou has yet to show ; and Ha™« 
Christeo MitcbeJI, that “the Devil gave thee a nip on tbe back of thy ngbt band, 
•• for a mark that thou west one of bis iiumber."t De Lanere, tbe Inquisitor in 
the Basses Pyrenees, In 1609, remarks that “comme le Diable faict sa m^ue, on 
“ sent vn peu de ebsOeor, qni peoetre plus on molns profoodement la chau*, qne 
“ plus'on molos 11 pince le lien qu^il tooche." , He also gives the further informa¬ 
tion that the mark was made with “a pin of shsm gold." and that tbe place w 
the white of tbe left eye 5 but tbe neophytes were also marked on tbe shoulder 
end on the side, the akin being torn to tbe effusion of blood, and the pais s*wie- 
simes lasting as long as three months.J The Tarmoulb wi^b, tried iu 1644, saw a 
tall black mao standing in tbe moonlight at her door { “he told b«r. bs mual first 
•• see her Hand ; and then taking ont sometbiDg Uke a Pen-knife, be gsre ita WWe 
“ Scraie/ty So that Blood followed, «»d tbe, Mark remained to that tjme,”§ Rebecta 
Jones an Essex witch cried in 1645. confessed that “ a handsome young man came 
'• to the door, who aeked her how shoe did, and desired to see her left wmt: and 
“ he then tooke e pin from this examinant's owoe sleeve, and pricked her wnst 
• twice, and there came out a drop of blood* ^ ^ 

“ finger, and so departed."! The ebUd-witch, Jonet Eowat, of Forfix, tried in 
1661 said that “the devil kbaed her and nipped her upon one of her sbonldere, so 
“ as’she had great pain lor some time thereafter"; later be came to her, and 
“calling hm bis bonny bird did kiss her, and stroked' her shoulder (which to 
” nipped) with his hand, and presently alter she was eased of ber former pam- 
Elspet Alexander, of tbe asme coven, wes also marked in tbe shoulder; four weeks 
later, “the devil stroked her shoulder with bis fingera , aod after that she bad eas e 

* Bcnct: IHmoti 3m Srrdnv, yp. 

t ^ ifiMMan- k PP' SpsUlag modsmised. 
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ID tbe plAM formerly nipped by ibe deviJ.”* MeUecoe BoDri^noa, of Lille, wee 
iofonned bj tfie wiCch'girle onder her oaie tbet *‘le Dieble leur feict qoelqoe cnerque 
*• oomme eveenne eleine de fer ea qiielqoe pertle du oorpe.”t Merle LamonC, tried 
Id 1$62, Toloatarily made a cooieaeioD. la which ehe eaid th&t *‘tbe doTlI olplt her 
upon the right 0jd, qlk wai very painful for a tyzn, bnt yalrefter he straikit It 
** with hie band and healed it; ihle aboconiaaeee to be hie mark.’*! 

The Somerset wicohee were marked oo tbe Sogera; It wee stated of Elisabeth 
S^le that **he prickt the fourth fbger of her right band, between the middle aud 
* “ upper jojot (where tbe algo at the Esamioation remained)'* ( of Alice Doke,that 
** ^e Devil priekt tbe fourth finger of her right hand between tbe middle and upper 
** joynt (where the mark it yet to* be seen)" ; and of CbrlatlaQ Green, that “tbe 
“ Men in. black prickt the fourth finger of her Eight*baQd between tbe middle and 
*' upper jolnta, where the aign yet remaloa.“§ Anoabll Stuart confeesed at Paieley 
in 1678 “that tbe Devil took her by the Hand and nipped her Ann, which eon* 
“ tinned sore for half ao hoGr."| Ac Borrowstownese the Devil took Margaret 
Vringle “ by the right hand, whereby it was grievonsly pained, but having it touched 
“ of new agMO, It Immediately bpoame whole.’‘Y Of tbe fieufrewe^e witebea 
in 1696, little Thomas Llndaay received “a NIp.oD tbs Neck which contiDued sore 
“ for Ten days *’; and the Devil gave John Reid “a Bite or Kip in tbs Loyn, wbleh 
“ he found palufnJI for a Fortnight.”** One of the latest of tbe Scotch witches, tbe 
**youog lass” IsobeJ Adams, at Pitteoweem in 1704, confessed that the Devil **piit 
hla mark In her fiesb which was very painful.^tt 

The other form of tbe Devil*s nark waa the “little Teat.” It oconrred od 
variods parts of tbs body ; ws4 said to secrete milk and to give sock to tbe famlUara, 
both human and anunal, and was sometimes ont off by the witch before beiog 
searched. The descriptioos of the “teat” point to its being thM natural, phenomenon, 
the snpemumerary nipple. Cases of polymastia, or anparanmerary breasts, and of 
polythelia, or supemnoerar} nipples, sre constantly reoorded 1^ modem medical 
obeervers. “ These accessory stmctnrea are nsnally situated on tbe chest wall, tbe 
“ upper part • of tbe abdominal wall, or in tbe axillte, but they have been met with 
” on the aboolder, the huttook, tbe thigh, and other extraordinary positions. As 
“ a rule they are innctloBldes.”^ Polythelia occnrs in both sexes; according to 
Bmce, “of hi5 individuals taken mdlscrlniiiately and In snccsssioa, 7*619 per cent. 

“ presented anperanmerary nipple; 9*11 per cent, of 907 reen examined in snooea- 
sion presented superonmerary nipple; aod 4*807 per cent, of i04 womeo.” Re 
oenclodes Uiat, **accordiog to tbe present observacloas at least, supernumerary 
nipples occur much more frequently in tbe male than in the female.”§§ Cameiuo. 
tabnietes tbe positions of the mpernumerary elpple in 106 oases : “96 wsre situated 
** in thorax, 6 in axilla, 2 (n back, L «n shoulder, 1 outside of thigh. *’J| 

All writers on tbe. subject agree that the pbenomeueo la of more common 
oecorrenee than is usually supposed, but that mauy cases pass unnoticed, nnlees 
well marked wheu In nsen, or canslog discomfort by functloalng when In women. 
This view Is supported by tbe fact that, during tbe recent unparalleled 'opportunity . 
for tbo pbyeioal examleatioo of' large numbers of men, many eases have been pub- 
Ushed In SriXuA Mediccl Journal for 1917, as ooourriog among recruits for tiie 
* Smlecb s&d Baxter: jliUtfua SmC., pp. IS4*4. 

r BeudgnSn: Z* yu Bsdmieur, p. SSS. 

X 9haxpe: a4toHMi AMOunt. p. 4 OlanvU : SaAdvaimut TriumpUtus. II. p. 186, 

I Td i^., p. m. q Sudt 1814, p. SOI. Spelling inodemised. 

** ^ tkt tf s OirU^ p. xU, 

tf Slaclair; /aetfiSts World, p. ' 

ft Thouipaob aod Uilee: MdimU Surfory, 11, p. 841. 

H Hitcball Brace; Jounnl ^ AotHmy, XIC. pp. 488, 447. 11 Csmerco, id. Tin, p. isp. 
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Tbe wp^roumorary nipple U aeuelly very inoeli< em^Uer then Uie iiormel; 
Kke tbe nermel it le-e modifee^en of cateoeoue tieaue is not eccecbed to mds- 
eultr tiseoe; its removet ie e simple operation, ia fact wonld be qsite possible 
for sn unskilled operator to out it off witb e sharp koife. In women tbe supernomerary 
nipple is observed to inoreaee st tbe time of tbe periods; in some oases dunog IsoCation 
ftafficient milk is secreted ss to make it a msCtor of jndiffe^oe wbetber the 4^IW Is 
SMokled St Cbe normal nipples or at tbe superodcoerary one. In oases of polymastia, the 
nipple ie not always formed; tbe milk, whan secreted, issoing from a small opening. 
Tboogb the nipple is cODgenlUl, the snpemumerary breast may develop, or, at any rete, 
become noticeable latere cbe theory being (hat tbe ducts carrying the soCTetjon from 
the s^perDnmsrary to tbe oot^nal breast become blocked in some way, sod tbat the 
milk Is tbns exuded Ihroogh tbe pore of the supemuasrsry breast. Tbe cbaoge in 
the case quoted by Cameron, as well sa io the case of the witob Rose Cullender 
seeoas to bare been caused by a strain. 

Making allowance for the acsoientific language of tbe recorders of the witch 
trials, it will be seen .that the descriptions of tbe “witch pap.” or “little Teat,” 
exactly comolds with these anatomical facts. I give the evidence below, tbe trials 
being m ehronological order. It will be observed that the caaes are from Buglaud 
and New England oolyi if tbe phenomena of polymastia or polythelia occurred in 
France and Sootland, there are no reeards of tbe fact in tbe witch trials of those 


coontries.* 

AUce Gooderidge and her mother, Elisabeth Wright, of StapcnhilJ, near Borton- 
oO“Trent, were tried in 1597 : “Tbe old woman they stiipt. and found bebiod her 
•' right sbolder a thing much like the odder of an ewe that giueth aaoke with two 
" leatcB, like vn» two great wartes, the one behinde voder her artoehole, the other 
•• a baodfull off towa»dea tbe top of her ahoalder . . . b«ag demanded bow long 
she bad those tcates. she annawered she was borne so. Then did they acarob 
'* Alice Gooderidge. and fouad vpon her belly, a hole of the bignesee of two pence, 
“ fresh and Woody, as ibongh some great wart had been cut off tbe plaee.”t 

The witch of Bdmonwn was tried io 1611 : “Tbe Bench commended three 
women to seareb the body of Elisabeth Sawyer. They all three Said, that they 
" a little aboee tbe Fnodlment of Elisabeth Sawyer fonnd a thing like a Teate the 
- bignease of the little finger, and tbe leogth of half a finger, which was branched 
“ at the top like a teate. and seemed as though one bad snckt it, and that the 
“ bottomo thereof was blew, and the top of it was redde."J 

Tbe greatest number of caaes recorded in one place is in Essex during tbe tKala 
before Sir Mattbaw Hale in 1646 : Anne Leech said tbat her “ Imps did usoally sock 
•• those teats which were found about the privie parts of her body. . . . [Two 

“ women searched Mary Greenlrifa], and found that the a»d Mary had bigges or 
“ testa in her secret parts, not like emeroda, nor io those places where women nse 
to be troubled with them. The examinaol, beiog asked how ehe came by those 
“ (eats which were discovered in her secret parts, she seitb she knows not ruJeew 
“ ehe was bom with them: hnf she never knew she had, any aucb nn^U this 
“ Hm fh ... [A woman searched Margaret Moons], she found three long tests 
” or.bigges io her secret parte, which seemed to have been lately aooked; and that 
“ they were not Uke pyles, for this iafonnent knows weU what they are, having 
been troubled with them herself. Upon the searching of her daughters, this in- 
“ formant found tbat two of them bad biggs i n their privy parts as the said Margaret 

• Tbe geoCTaphical djsttlbntloa of certain easleou ha# not beea wurked ont at all. It Is worth 
aotisg, Lcwav«, thai the ttickiig is pecdiav io Ifingland. tbe change of name on adini*oa 

is necuUar to ScoUsnd, and the DeriJ in the form of a goat ie peculiar to France. 

t PP 9.6i ■ t a/ AtieaMi A»«rjfer. 
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" tbeij moibar bad. . . . Kha with soma other women were required to search 
Sarah Hetiog, tUe wi^ of Wiljiam HaCiog: £liz»hetL Barry widow, and Marian 
Hocket widoif. and upon her said aoaroh (being a midwife) foaod suob marks or 
" (hat she never aaw in other women : for Sarah Hating had fonre teats or 

biggee iu those parte almoet an Inch tong, and as hlgge as the iofoTmant’s little 
** finger: That the sud Elisabeth Harry bed three such biggs^ end about the seme 
** ecaniliug ; And that the seed Marian Hocket had no each Uggea ; but wae found 
in the earns parts not like other bouest women. Sarah Barton, slater of the said 
*' Msrian Hocket (also snapected of being a witch) aaid the said Marian bad out 
off her bigs, whereby she might hare been mors snspseted to bare been a wltob. 
*' and laid pleisters to Chose places.''* "Another Evidence deposed that 8h%oncc 
'* heard the a^d Margareo [Lsndish] say, that bar Imps did usually suok two Tea4'< 
** near the privy parte."t > 

Amoi^ the Hontiogdoashire witches in I6i&was Jobs Clarke, junior, a labooier 
of Sfelston. John Browne, a eailer at Raonee, deposed that lie mec Clarks oo the 
road : Clarke **atid be was in baste; for bis Father aod Mother were accused for 
Witebee. and chat be hioaelfe bad been searched; and this Informant aoewered, 
'* and BO have 1. Then Clarke asked this Informant, whether auy thing were found 
*' about him or not? be (this laformaiit) answered, that tbey*said there were marks : 
" Clarke said againe. had you no more wit hot so have your marks found ? T cut 
" off mine three 'dayes before I was searched."} 

A maa-wiCoh about 1649 said Chat "npon his compact with the Devil, be 
“ received a flesh bran A or mark upon his ude, wbicb gave suck to two fBiDiJiars."| 
The SaJishary wic^, Anne Bodeohsn, tried ib 165:^: ''Women searched the 
‘‘ Witch in tbe Gaol, and they delivered Ibsir oaths at the Assises, that they found 
*' on bar sbonlder a eertaio mark dr Teat, about tbe length and biguesse of the 
" Niple of a Woman's breast, aod hollow and soft as a Niple, with a bole on tbe 
" top of it: And searching fortber, they likewise found in her secret place anotber 
Teat, soft, and like the former on ber sbonlder.*'^ 

> At St. Albans, about 1660, there was a maO'Witoh, who “had. like a Breast on 
bia.Bide."T 

Id tbe same year at Kidderminster a widow, ber two dsnghters. and a man 
were brought to trial; “ the man had five teata, tbe mother thread the eldest daughter 
“ one. Wheo they went tO' search the woman, none were visible; ooe advised tv 
** lay them on their backs, aod keep open tbeir mouCha. and they would appear, 
" and so they presently appeared in sight,"** Alice Hason, of Burton Agnes, Yorks, 
in 166A seid ; “I bare, i confess, a Witch*pap> wbioh Is snaked by tbe UnuleaQ' 
Spmk"tt 

Abre Orioset, of Dunwich. Soffblk. in 1665: “The Devil did appear iu the 
“ form of a Pretty handsom Toang Mas first, and sloes AppeareCh to her in tho 
“ form of a blackish Gray Cat or Eitllog, t^at it sueketh of a TeCt (which 
** Searchers since saw in the place She mentioned).”}} fioee Cullender, a Suffolk 
wli^ sdsd tried in 1665:, “The searobers [six. woman] began at ber head, so 
“ stript ber naked, .aod in the lower ptrt of her beUy they found a thing .hke a 
'' teat of an inch long, they questioned her about it, and sbs said, that she bad got 

* BeweO. IV, 8S6, 84S, M. »0. 

t WitohM *4 W«r«eg^, p. 8, Tbe plaoe ia wrongly given; ltdtoaki 

be Ew«K. not WoKesM. 

t DevenpOTt: WiUkM Hnn&rtfionAin, p, 16. 

I QeriA ( Tk4 ZHnTi p. U. | Bows: Dr. Iam^ AsviwA p. 

5 Oerisb ! if Marf BaU. p. 9A ** QftweU. fV, 887 B0k« 

tt Eal& p. SA ' . 21 V«n«; ^ FaiihM AbfriWm. p.68. . 
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H strftiD bj carr 7 iiig of w«Mr which cftiued thct excreMCQCC. But upon oarrowot 
4d»rcb, the; fouod in h«r prirj puts tbise uora sxcreacsnciss or taata, hut 
ittoallsr tbao the fonocr : this dsponent farther stitb. that io the long teat at 
the eod thereof there wee e little bole, aod it appeared onto them as if It had 
“ l>eeB' letelj sucked, end upon the straining of it there issued oat white milkj 
'• metier.^’* 

Tempertoee Lloyd, » Deyoosblre witch, tried io 1662: *' (Jpoo seercb of her 
body, this iaformant did find in her secret parte, two teats hirngiog nigh together 
** like aoCo a piece of fleeb that a child suekt. And each of the eaid teats 
** was about an iach ia leagth.’*! Bridget Bishop, tried at Salem io 1692 : ‘*A 
'* Jury of Woman found a prsternatoral Teat upon her Body : But n{<n a seccod 
'* search, wicbin 3 or 4 hours, there wee no soch thing to be seaQ.’'$ Elisabeth 
Homer, another Dstoq witch, ia 1696 : *' Had sometblog like a Nipple on her 
Sbonlder, which the Children [wbo gave evidence] said was sucked by u 
“ Toad.’’§ 

Widow Coman, an Essex 'witch, died io 1699 : “ Upon her deatli I requested 
Beoke the midwife to search her body in the presence of acme sober womer, 
which she did and assured me that she never saw tbe like in her life that her 
•• fondment was open like a mouse-hole aod that in it were two long biggee out 
of which being pressed Usued blood that they were neither piles nor emrods for 
“ she knew both but exoreMenctes like two bi^s with nipples which seemed as 
“ if they bad been frequently sucked,”| EUoor Shaw and Mary Phaiips, of 
Northamptonsbire, in 1704: *‘The inferual Imps did Nightly sack sach of them 
“ a Urge Teat, or pieces of red Flesh in their privy paru,"^ hf. A. MURE AT. 


ObltUAzy. Haddon. 

H. W. Fiach*!*. Sy A. C. Haddon, St.D.. F.R.S. . 00 

Hendrik Willem Fischer was born in Leyden on Jane 2lBt, 1864, aod VA 
died there on Kerch 7th, 1916. From 1884 to 1904 be served as a lientenaot sod 
captain in tbe Military Engineer Corps in the Ketherlaods Bast Indies, bat his 
heal^ broke down, aod he wsa discharged honourably oat of the army. For his 
sarricas in orgsaising the defences of Weet Javs be was appointed ‘‘Bidder in de 
‘‘ Orde van Oraoje Nassau.'’ During his residence abroed he acquired proficieo^ 
in the Javanese and Malay languages, and on bis returu to Leyden he stndied 
Battak and other East I nd ian langnages'onder the professors in the UDiversity of 
Leyden. Having perfected himself io the literature of the ethacgiwphj of the 
Netheriaods Indies, be volunteered, in 1906, to work in the State Knseaaa of 
Ethnography, aod on January ist, 1914, was perroaoently appointed as oooservntor 
of the museum, the duties of which office he had faffilbd for several years. Be 
has made for himself ao enduring reputatioo in the oonpilatioo ,of most excellent 
monographic voltes in Che KataUg dtt EUmographitehen HfUfumMevna, dealing 
with tbe ethnography of Sumatra and nmgbbouric^ islands. Of tbeee Vols. IV. 
VI, Vin, X. and XH have been published. VoL XIV is ready for the prese, as 
is part of Vol. XVI. He wrote maey articles on Indooesian ethnography in the 
Inter, .drehl f. Ethnogr., of which the following may be no ted : XVIL 222 ; 

• Howell, TT, 6»e. 

t 74, Till, 101*, 

X : Wndert ef tSe WsrU. p. 197. 

§ Hotehlnon; Sittori^ p. U. 

I “VarratlTs of Hot, Jamse Boja roctor of Qreet OoggSihaU." Io Gilbert. WH^ierafl fa 

XtMX, p. 6. 

q Wiiaktt ff NortAtwpeowAwe. 
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STUl, 8$, m ; XX, 1, *18, 250 ; XXI, 99 ; and be cootribated &D*artide, ^‘Een 
Batakascbe Bfbel/’ to tbe BaUk toIudm of tbe Tydseiri/i 1909. An 

mtereaiiQg leoturo on tbe art of buildiag io Indonoeia wae pnbliehed lo tbe T^dfchr^i 

dt Bouyo^teTtld la 1915. 

Fijcber wae elRo an aatboritj on the etbcograpb^ of Nev Gotoea. HIS chief 
papers are also in tbe Int^r. Amh. f. Biknogr. : XVin, 179 ; XXU, 230. Of especial 
Taloe arc Ills “Xtboograpbica Ton den PSsScbSm" end ‘‘Ethnograpbia aus SUd*niid 
“ SUdweet-Ken-Guinea,'’ Parte 1 and SofYol. Vllof tbe great work, iV'ben Guinea^ 
published b^ the Maatecbappij Toor Kstaorkuadig ondei^oek der Kederlandecbe 
EoJouidn. Ha ba« wrictan man/ articles for Dutch enejelepaediaa. A most im¬ 
portant article on Icdonasla would bare been published in the Hlxutriertt Volker- 
kunde (Dreadea)r bad it not. been stopped b/ the war. From the foregolog imperfeot 
list of his writings it will be seen that Fischer was au indefatigable worker, bat alt 
his work is characterised bj careful aocorae/, wealth of knowledge, and a master/ 
of literatnre. Not odI/ was be a scholar but be also accomplished Ter/ much for 
his oatiTe towo, at first as a town couDclllor and afterwards as sheriff; 

In April, 19li, J. W. La/ard and I visited tbo Le/deo Museum when pre- 
paiiog oni *‘E«port on tbe Ethnographical Collections from tbe ITtakwa Rirer 
” mads b/ A F. E. ^oUaatoo,” and we rectived great kindness from Fischer, who 
deroted mnch time to us and placed his unriTaOed knowledge of tbe ethoogrwph/ of 
Western Netherlands, New Guinea, at oar disposal. He facilitated onr work in 
ererj we/, and proved bimshlf a most cheer/ oollaagne,, both in the museum and 
in hia own home, where he lived with bis sister. Since (hen be bas helped me 
wlienerer I bad occasion to write to bim. (Hs death la keenl/ felt b/ ell who 
knew him, bnt more particular!/bv bis frieod, Dr. H. H. Jn/nboll, Director of tbe 
Le/den MvaeoR), to whom I am Indebted for the foregolug information. 

ALFRED b. HADDON. 


REVIEWS. 

Africa: AgTlOulturt. Tor4ay. 

ffiukandfy is tke Congo. A A 

Through the courte'sj of tbe Belgian HInteter of Colonies 1 have received OO 
Vols- VI, VII. and VIII of Tko ButUtin AgrieoU du Congo Btlge, which, though 
prittcipall/ intendrd for planters and agriealtorists, contains a consui arable amcontof 
matter of interest to tbs aotbrcpologist. 

In Vol. VI Monslenr Tbarin gives an acoouot of some native modes of agri« 
culture. He first deals with the region of SUolc/ Falls, which is of less daterest 
to us, as its metboda sre moBtl/ copied from those iotrodaced bj tbe Arabs daring 
their occupatioo of these parts. He insists on' tbe.agrieoltaral advantages derived 
l^the natives from the Arsh ocenpation, especisU/ through the introduction of rice, 
indigo, millet, sesame, etc., bat I bellere be is mUcaken in attribntiog to it the 
introdoction of ground-nuts, tobaoco, and beans, though it raa/ be responsible for 
improTements in tbe enltore of these planta. Bice ie tbe most important prodoct; 
it ie eaten io various forms ; simpl/ boiled io Indian'Ushion (waliX till it 

forms a sort of thick soap <maeheade /a mebere), green rice sligbtl/ roeated and 
sqnaebed (pepeta sa uponga), tud main!/ oede into bard oakes, sweetened with 
bone/ or cane s/rop (etnmbola). Sesame, which is often planted in the rice fields, 
is odI/ used for tbe production of oil. 

Sooth of Staole/ Fells tbe prinripal food plant is tbe banana, which forma the 
staple food of the UabUa and Bakomu, Baranga, and Mltnkn iohabltiog these regions. 
Tbe Datives dlatiDguish about thin/ varieCiee, bat onl/ five or six are ooltivaied Co 
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Anf Bftnauc Ar«, aaCad freeb, dn«d tod mode isto floor, ftnd to iotoxictciog 
bevertge it btd« of the ripe frait, which it oaC into piecei end then oorered with 
water left lo fermeDt. Afcer eighteen bourt .e mild drink, **women’e wine," it 
obtwned ; if left to ferment cwice at loug the beTarage lotet ita aweetoeta, hot 
gaiQt ia alcoholic atreogih, tod ia then fit for men. Though prohibited bj law, 
alcohol ia still distilled olaadeetioely in primitire etille. The banana ia propagated 
from thooM ? theae are stripped aod dried in the too, then they ore put ioW a heap, 
where they remaio for some weeks before they are planted, ae it is considered that 
should they be transplaoted without these precautions they would rot, or, at any 
rate, grow leas -rigoronaly. The young pUwta are frequently planted in the freeh 
cleariogs before the trees which hare-been cnt down are burnt; a month later the 
fire is set to theae, and the flames do not only not harm cbe young plants, but are 
seid to accelerate the production of the fruit by a month. 

Caaaara la rarely pbnted, aa the huge herds of wild piga and wart-hogs very 
rarely permit of the estops beiog gathered by the farmer; they are capable of 
destroyiog a “sbamba" in one night. The little that is produced is eaten freeh by 
the hfablJa. 

The wild , silk-worm {anapA^ in/raesa) abounds, but is only ueed aa an article 
of diet. The lephrosia popelii (bobaka) ia cultivated near the huts, aod ia need for 
flahing in the l^nnes when the waters are low. The leave and flowers are 
collected early In the morning, and at ouce crushed in a mortar into a green paste. 
The fiebarman places himself where the current enters the lagoon and immerses the 
paeto within a wicker basket, stirring it continually. A. quarter of ao hour later the 
poison produces ita stupefying effect, and flah begin to float on the surface, when 
(he fiaherman and bis friends simply collect them Jo baskets. The small fry and 
some specie* of aalmonides appear first, while bigger fish do not float till about tbtee 
quarters of an hour after the poison haa been depoeited ; catfish and lampreys seem 
to be leas eaaoeprible than other fish. 

The vini/era, which used (o be caltirated for its fibre before the lu^ 
auction of trede cloth, is now only used for the prodoctioo of palm wine, which 
forms au important part of trade between the Bebole of the interior and the Lokele 

on the river. . , 

Rice is reaped with the knife, aod M- Tharin has caloulatod that (hie ^oceei 
require# twenty times the rime of cutting wiih the scythe. Certain tribes, like the 
Bakumu, Wapinga, Waturu, and Wafengola, culCiTate rice to a great extent, yet do 
not eat it, and coorider it simply as au artiele of commerce. 

The Baobole plant yams to a coDsiderable extent. After elearing the ground,. 
t»ea of the yam (not speciaUy preserved for the purpose but collected in an old field) 
aiw planted; as soon as the yeuag shoots show, baoaaas and cassava are planted, 
betweea them, and two mouths later any free spot is sown with rice. 

In the region of KIrundu tbe sugar cane receives spedal attention and syrup,. 

MAh, ia prepared from it in the tollowiog way t tbe cane ia out and brwghc 
to (he vWlage where it is passed through a emsbing mlD. This isoompesed of two 
horiaontal wooden cylindere fixed on joists firmly planted into the soil ; tbe cylinder# 
are provided with longitudinal fluCings end are distant between 1 and l\ cm. from 
each o^et. One of them, generally tbe uppermost, is revolved by means of peg-came 
by one man, while.another presents tbe cane and twists it during its pssesge through, 
tbe mill; tbe extracted floid U collected in a jar. This la then boiled for a con- 
aiderahle rime, carefoUy skimmed at frequent intervals, and when it baa acquired 
eofficieot density, preserved in botdes- The product-renembleB honoy, is right brown, 
and, if anfficlencly long preserved, crystollises partly, and is then called asaU gam. 
Jt finds a ready market aineog the Arab* and tbeir dependant*. 
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On p. M. Tli4ri& mdotions tuioiis plftotitionj of elftu bj certeia chiefs, 
•nii jet be aeje oo p. 185 cbet the nAtivea pnecicalljr aefer Quhi?aM this prohuhle 
tree; I aerame tbet the oulUvetion bee beeo xM^ected wUhio the leat few jean. 
The oil ia eztraoted oolj from (he outer corerin; of the obeny while the keraela 
ere thrown ewej. When the clusters have been brooght to the TUlege tbej ere kept 
for two or three ^eje, end (bus become more or less rsBold; then (be cherries are 
detached by the women, pvt into big jars, covered with water and for ten 
mioutea. The water baviBg been sieved o^ the keruels are extract^ and the frfflt 
ie crashed into a pulp in a mortar. The pulp is then put iote water, aqueesed for 
some time till all the Eat matter la extracted from tba fibre. The oHj water ia 
eoergetccallj ban ten, mod finahy the oil is ah (aimed from the aurfaoe.* It la now 
eubmittad t« a geotia haat which dissolves the fat particles, while the imparities 
sink to the bottom : after (t has beeo decanted several ^mee the oil is ready for 
preserratioa. Oil thus prepared is called Litula, end is more valuable than that 
obtained bj heating and pressnre. The unporified oil Is called hfawese. * 

Begiooa of Eirandu and Lokssdu. There ere two kinds of grenarieB : recCBD> 
gular buUdiogs on piles, made of mud^ divided into two or three comparuaeuts with 
eliding doon, aod simpler oqos, cjUndric in shape, also on pUee, and covered 
with a conic^ thatohed roof; these latter have no door. To get at the produce the 
whole roof bss to be lifted, which, to prevent Its being blowQ awaj bj the wind, is 
weighted with logs. 

At Lokendu oil is also produced from the kernels of five different kinds of 
pumpkins. The grelns are lightly grilled, crushed io e mortar, end by the slow 
addition of soall qnaatiries of filing water formed Into a dark paste; this is then 
thxown into boiling water where it forms a thick mess on whioh the oU floats after 
some further boiling; it is skimmed end passed through a tight sieve mede of tbin 
scrips of cane aod finally left for several days to settle, after which' jp is decanted. 
By keeping the oil for some time id the dark it loses iu dark colour and becomes 
light yellow. 

The region of Nyaagwe hes a greet repotation for its tobacco. The youog plant 
ie transplanted when it has dsv^oped three to five leaves, and shadfsd wi^ a banana 
leaf; when it attains a height of 3 feet the apex is pioobed off. The leaves are 
considered'ripe for gathering when they begin to crinkle, get covered with yellow 
Spots and. are Ughtly parched; the whole plaota are then cot off and are left for ao 
hoQV la the sun to fade. Subsequently they are piled 4 to h inches high, covered 
with leaves aod weighted; thus they ferenent doring three days. On the fonrih they 
ase put for an hour on the roof of the boose to dry in the eno; then they are piled 
Qp again and left to ferment for a day or two; after this second fermentarion the 
leaves are easily deiacbed from the stem, laid out io a row on a bed of grass aod 
exposed to the fnH heat of the san for five or eight days until the central nerve ia 
completely dry; ac eight they arc taken ioto the house. The tobacco is now eon. 
vide^ ready for paokkg: the leavee are attached by their petioles and made into 
twisted packets of 20, dU, 100, tied np and covered with dried bsasoa leaves. 
1b Zddl, when 1 passed in region, tohaeeo was eCiU a cnrrency; this is, however, 
not the case to*day, as M. Tharin rasAes no rnention of the iMt. 

The natives of Easdago (1 snpposa this refers to the hfanyema, but it may be 
fbe Bakoso) reeard the aowiog cd. th«r rice by two months eo ^at, they say, tbe 
gmm f^toold be ripe in Mmoh cn in April, when the most destructive bkds are 
batching their eggs aud have Irttle time for depredation. 

la ToA Via Uoaeieor & de (vreaf de^ with native agricnltnre oo the upper 
oourse of the Xeuri Btver w the shma <rf La^e Albert. The Crzt^ conoerited 
are;— 
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<1) Tb« ** Bftboem* " (this sural; eCsD^a for BftbuDA, vrbom SUob; and Speke 
used to call “Hoioa”), ao Msenliallf pastoral people, who claim to have itnmigraled 
from Uganda, baviog come to tbat coimtr; from .the north. They etaie that they 
left Uganda because of an epidemic anioog tbeir cattle; Uousienr da Graef thinks 
tbat t^ migration meat bare taken place one or two centunaa ago, bnt I should 
think that aithar of tbaaa dates is based oq purs supposition. They Uve asclusively 
on tba produce of their cattle—butter, milk,, cheese (wrde?), meat, and blood: 
Weeding is practised by piercing the jogultr voin witb an arrow, or by copping. 
The tilling of the soil they cooeeder degrsdlng. They are tall, many indiTiduals 
being over two metres high; the legs are long and tbin; shculders narrow ; their 
featares are wbat one ia accustomed to call Harultlc. They do not form Tillages, Uit 
th«r bulB, ccjineoted hy narrow paths, are spread over ibeir pastures. As for dress, 
those in contact with the Eoropean imitate the Arab garb. 

(2) The Walendu fora the majority of the population, though the inflacnce of 
tbe conqaerlog Bahoema ia by far the more considerable: aa a oatwr of fact the 
latter kept the former for a considerable time in a state of vaasalage. and in certain 
para, as in the ragion of Blokwa, this condition still persists. Cattlfrliftlng between 
ihe two tribes forms the constant cause of wars. The Walendu poaeass not only 
great herds, hot they are sleo ezeellent agricalcnrista : except for the greet chiefs, 
whose habitation is surronnd^i by some of tbeir retainers, their booses are eqonlly 
9{9ead out and lisolatad. However, in the northern part of tbeir territory, which 
toBches the Equatorial Forest, they possess considerable towusbipe, io which their 
eirealar huts sre disposed in two psrsjlal rows. The meu take an important share 
in the oultivadon of their fields, where they grow maise, sorgho, sweet potatoes, &o. 

(а) The Babira, a shori, sturdy, s*d active people. Men and women file tbtrr 
teeth, aod the latter distend their lips with the peJale; they attribute the oripn of 
Ihls habit to the slave trade, for giris thus disfigured were valueless to Uie Arahe. 
Women aoolnt themselves with castor oil mi* ad with red clay and scented with the 
extract of a creeper, steelliog not uollka patchouli. This tribe ia, next to the 
Walendu, the most numerous. 

(4) The Banyan, a ema^l but prolific tribe, inhabit the forest ragwu, aod are 
said to be part of the Mombuti. 

(б) The Alnlu, iohahitants of grass Isold, sgriculturists, very hostile to the 
Suropeaua 

($) The Mombiss. 

(7) and (a) The Waleae and Motobuti, forasl tribee, who, betidea being, graat 
bootera, cultivate baoaoaa aod maise. They are little kaowu by the wbiW man. 

Monsieur de Grreef describes the various modes of agricukore, though he does 
not always say what particular tribe praotlsee. them. The various Implemeirte are 
shown in iUuscratioos, aed ih# preparation sud presemlion trf the different kihds of 
foods ia given. The nstlve industries are then described and illustrated. The 
principal onas are pottery, making of soap, baskets, ropes, mats, and eaJt, and tbe 
extraction and working of iron. The three kinds of cattle found lo the region are 
described, aod many interesting detula coDcerning breeding, houeiog, diseases, Aa, 
are givfto, 

M. Laoomble* io Vol. VUI deals more in detail with lAe Babira of the 
same region. The olearing of tbe ground is done by all tbe men of the village: 
about 30 per o«i. of tbe treee of the forest, by prefereoca the loftiest, are left to 
stand eo aa to protect the plantation from the direct rays of tbe sun. When 
sufficient ground for the village has been cleared, this la divided amcog the 
inhabitants according to* thglr respective wants, the boundaries being marked with 
fallen trees or vinas- Now tbe women and children proceed to remove the remwniog 
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siDftller Teg«t*tion by Lm ud by fire ; this is cot dooe at ocua oo the whole 
allotmeni but ooly oo that part of it whioh is iiomediately required for plaaCiQ^. 
The proddot beleoga to the family wbicb coltiTated tbe laod, a special field beiag 
reeerred for tbe chief to tbe mamtenaoue of which all the villagers cootribute. 
hfaoure is Qsver used, but tbe ground is left five to seven yeare fallow after aad) 
crop- Tbe clearing is done at any tiroe of the year, bot by prefereoce in the dry 
season so as to make sowing at ooce poasibre when the rains begin. The piaoU' 
tiODS are geoeially begun near she village but get further and further as more 
ground is reqolred, to return again to thdr starting poiot when the first fields have 
soffideotly rested. For bananas, however, fresh ground ir cleared every, dmo- As 
tba nstives are all buried in their bouses or near thsot, tbe village after a number 
of years becoznee unhealthy and has to be rraosferred ; two yesin before this is done 
a new site is chosen in the proximity of (he old one (so as not to be too far from 
tbe plantation) and surrounded by a banana grove. 

The various crops are not kept eeparste, and bananas, manioo, roalse, yaos, Ac., 
are foond in the same field. Besides these plantations near the village, ^e Babira, 
have some lees important ones hidden in tbe forest or surrounded by swamps in 
case of .emergencies like war or the arrival of tbe tax ooHector. 

' A lot of pilfering gees oe when the crop ripens ; if the guilty person is ao 
inhabitant of tiio village this Is a thing of no importance ; shonld he, however, be a 
stranger, be will be severely beaten and molcted in heavy fines. But tbe greatest 
damage is done by elepbsnto, pigs, monkeys, and bofialoes. M Lacomblee adds 
civets to this list, bnt this most be a mistake. 

Tbe crops are gathered by women and by children and it saems to be tbe babit 
to present tbe first fruit, like the first bunch of bananas, the first beans, etc., of 
•every field to the chief. The quantity of tbe crop Is generally not more than what 
is required, for tbe sustenance of tbe owner and his family and there is rarely a 
enrplas for trade. 

M. lAcoroble* proceeds to describe folly the cultivation of vnrious plants ; I 
should think that it is by mUUke that be says that bananas are propagated by 
cuttings (bouturet), es)ieoialIy as be Ister on refscs to shooU It is note* 
worthy that tobacco is raised in a nursery and transplanted when about five leaves 
have developed, also that when the plant has attained a eeruin height the apex Is 
pinched off.* Tbis is not wasted but used for tbe manufacture of tnnff; ifwr having 
dried and fermented for a few days lbs tender leaves are crushed in a mortar and 
the powder tbna obtained is sieved through some linen : the part which doss not go 
through is thrown away. Tbe powder is then wetted with a decoction of banana 
ashes which, is said to irapreve its flavour. 

The only domaecic animals kept are goats, sheep, and fowls; tboy serve mostly 
as corrency and only such that die of a Datnral death are coosumed. 

_ B. TORDAX. 


SoutB AfMca.' .Llugmetlos. MoLftren 

A ConeUs Ka^r-Bngliih Dictionary . By J. McLaren, M,A. Longmans. fIJ 
Green and Co,, X/ondoa, Ac., Idlfi. 

Tbis companion to a Grannuir of the Kaffir Langvagt, by tbe same author, is 
intended for the use of Bnropsans who may desire to become scqaainted with the 
tingnage of tha Bantu in the eaetem portion of the Cape Province of the Soucli 
Aftiean UhioiL Such a work has long been a daaidemtujn, not because of any lack 
of lexicologieal. material for the atndy of the language, but rather bec ause that 

• u. AmAyn m BDotfaer DSnetoBs thM at Saeongo tobacco are maitared wiib 

sheep's dong. 
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material is too cumbrous and elaborate for tbe purpoees of the gooeral atodeot. The 
author haa andaaTotired to give dear, coaoiee, aad accurate dafioitions of the most 
common words, and on the whole hie plan aeezne to have been admirably carried 
out, The art of dictionary making la never an eaay task, but a Bantu dictionary 
Burpaseee all others in difficulty of oonatructioD, If tie extraordinary number of 
accretiona to the root and tbe phonetic modidcAtiona only afFected the fioal ayllablea, 
there would not be much diffionlty, but the anmber and. combinations of the initial 
eyllabJes in Bantu words are en unfailing aonrce of perplexity. Two examples 
given by the anthor will show the dificulty. A word eppeariog ae cfwottAem must 
be aougbt for under the root u-^apo, whilst the ultimate root of tbe word banga- 
ganionjerU la to be fonod in um-2amdo (a river), bangasemUmjeni “they are near tbe 
river,” being 6a (they), nga (near), s (euphonic between two vowels), em (locative 
form of preSx «n), <w (for wn», tbo locative aigo, cauaiog the final labial in the 
root to become a palatal lanj instead of lamh'). 

The method of using the dictionary is expldned in tba preliminary part of tbe 
book. In this there is * condeoaed account of tho eouode, accanta, and tone* of 
tbe language, with a aumiDary of the grammar, and in the last section all the 
prefixed' particles are tabulated. . 

The book appears adequate for all general purpoaes and can te recommended 
as a useful help to atudenta and others who come into contact with the predominant 
native population of South jUrica. In testing, cna comae across a few omissions, 
4 . 0 ., anumri (water) is not given with the adjective (wet), and enm, to which 

there is a wosa-reference does not appear at all; in w, H (oye), tbe reference to 
tUfgo ebonid be Hugo, 

The value of the book will be Increased by tbe Kaffir-Boghib part promised 
by the anthor as a supplement, 


Polklore Stanley- 

AnifMl Folk TaUi. By Anne A. Stanley. New York, Cincinnati. AC 

Chica£o : American Book Company. ...... 

Although this volume bears the title of AmTrtal Folk falts, it mnat not be 
supposed that it ia a collecUon of folklore relating to aoiaals. The stories here 
collected are of purely literary origin, and bear very little resemblance to genuine 
folk tales- They are said in tba preface to have been “adai»ted to class-room use, 
and possibly they may have been found satisfactory for that purpoee, poambly not. 
All depends on the aprit in which folklore ia or should be employed as an inatni- 
meat of education. If it is to give some losighl into tbe thoughts aod ideas of 
primitive man. this purpose wUl not be served by taking the mere akeJetous of tal« 
and dressing them up in purely modern form- IL I* D. 


ANTHEOPOLOaiCAL NOTES. 

Arehoeoloery In Mexico. v, Xh 

The Mexican Government, through tbe Inspector of MonumenU, Seftor WV 
M. Gamio, has continued to do good and steady work in e-xcavatiog ^e ancient 
sites. Eecent accounts describe the narrow, arched tnnoql which has been driven 
throuffh 73 metres of the east side of tbe Pyramid of the Son at Teotibuacao, a 
few feet above the base and towards the centre. SeSor Batrea had removed (about 
ten years ago) 15 metres in tbicknesa of tbe outer aheU of the pyramid, which had 
doubtUae also lost much masonry in the early yeare after tho Spanish Conquest. 
The present excavation has been through a solid mess of snnwined adobe bncks. 
Ko successive layers of masonry nor outer coverings have appeared, a« would have 
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beeD the cbm if tbe p/mnid bftd becc kdded to from time to tiiac. The edobee 
are fall of mjriede of potterj fregtaeate, pl^.ead decorated, thaa ebowiog tb«t the 
pjremjd wm erected oa the extremelj eoeicDt site of t greet end pcpaloos citp, 
wboae iobetriteats bed used decorated pottery Id eooriDOue queniltiee, so tbet the 
eiej soil had become filled vith potsherds. Sefier GemJe ia careful (o presarye au 
equal balk of adobe from each metre excavated in order to .coiupare tbe embedded 
potsherds. 

Ad ioterealiDg bouse vitb narrow, iatricate paMage-irajs aod nuoy small rooms, 
has also beeo CDOoveied ia the “ Street of the Dead.’* This work a, ucfortcuatelT, 
DOW stopped for Isck of mesoa. 

About tcQ jears ago, bumao remains, with pottery, were fouad beneath Che great 
flow of lara from (be volcano of Ajosco. that eomee down from the na of the 
valley of Mexico to CoyoaceD. The flow U poe^bly not much more tbaa 400 years 
old. Aq entire charred skeleton haa now keen found about 3 feet beneath cS, near 
Saa Angel; also rf)CbM bones and skulia, wblob seem to Indicate the site of an old 
boiial-place, Bounded stones from the river-bed close by form a sort of par^MOi 
above, but this may have been a narrow paved pathway. A good deal broken 

pottery has been also foaod and a few cerra-cotta beads of the ao-oalled arcbslc 
type. Tbe skulls are small and comparatively modem. 

Anthropology In tho United gtatoo. 

Tbe first n amber (Jannsry-^Marcb 1918) of e new anthropological journal is A 7 
annonoeed from WaahingtoD. The AotaricAn Journcl of Antkropofoffy will be 0/ 
published quarterly, editod by Dr- Ale* Hrdllcka, Corator of Physical Anthropology 
at the Nacioaal Uoseom (where there is a vast store of skeletal materiel awaiting 
stodents). and the Commictoe on Anthropology of tbe Ne^nal Kesearch Coaocil 
and ocher promioent entbropologieta have promised their co-opetitlioa. The prospectus 
statea that elthongb pby^cal anthropology la the most important braneb of the scieoce 
of maa. it has beeu hitherto without adequate facilities for poblioa^on and without 
a jPornal its own in she Doited States, a coaotry especially rich to atateria). 
T^o AptOT^can Anlkrofol^^t is dsvoted to anthropolj)gy in tbe widest leosel bot 
tts papen ere grr^ maiuly to etiUiology end arcbmology, though a limited space is 
avnlabie for sometologieal paper*. Now that American DnlreTsitios hre givibg more 
a^otaon to physical aathropblogy thac ever before, it Is io^rtant that tbe inatractors 
^toald be able to acquaint tbenndlvee with what is being done elsMrbere. The 
populatioB of the United Stotes iDcludes reimsentadves of aetriy every race aod 
Sttb-xace on the globe, and there are opporCuiutjes for study not to be neglected. 
It ia hoped that eoffioleut support may ^ accorded to tbe new venton for tbe pm- 
ooSen to cany it on snoceasfully. The annual sabscrlptien for foreign countries Is 
IdAO. Address, “ Editor. Amerioan Jooroal of Tbystoal Anftiropology, Smishsouiau 
Institution, Waebiogton, DXX*’ 
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ORIGINAL ARTI0L£3. 

North Amoploa: Pottery* With Plate L. 

An Amaplcan Drai^n. By G. ElHot Smith. 

Amoug tbd r^*rk*bl« c«lUction of Ubja poltory la 
Poblio MuB«ucDft wbicb Mr. TbooiM G«nii, obtaioed danag tbo oourBC of 

biB oxcATttiona io the mouada of Kortbeni Hoadoru,* (bore ii a peculiarly lokeroekiag 
object (Plate L) TrbioL Mr. Gaea Joes not meatioa or reproMnC in bie eeriee of 
iUostratioae. Yet Dr. Joseph A. Clubb, ibo curator of the Liverpool Museuoii, irbo 
called ny ateontion to tbe specinea and kindly obuloed for me cUe aceoupenying 
photograph of it, telle me that it wae found at ijaataRita aloogi?ith tbo specicaane 
deeoribed by Mr. Gauut to which it preaente obTioae afllnitloe. 

It repreaeau aa alligator or orooodilo, aad a human face protrudei heiwecD the 
jaws of the open aoatb. The bead of tbe heatt is equipped with lOob iaappropriata 
appendages as deer’s boms, which, though stuntod, strictly conform to the siereotyped 
Americao way of rapreaentlDg aotlora.t To the surface of tbe skin a aeries dl 
elliptical (and ia eome cases circular) pieces of clay have been applied. Like all the 
other objects iu the oolleotloa, the model wee in the form of a hollow eassel with a 
large round opening npon tbe animal's back. 

The tnavimum longtb of the specimen in lU present eoeditiOD (two epinee have 
been broken off the tip of the tail) is 9i*6 cm.: tbe maxirnuu breadth (across tbe 
arms) is 20*b cb., and the maximum height is 13*9 m., of which 8*9 cm. consists 
of the eylindrloal tube upon tbe crocodile's beck, the diameter of wbioh Is 3*9 cm. 
The fore limbs are provided with dve toes and tbe biad limbs with four tees each. 
Tbe aotlers bare three prongs. Tbe human fauo ia painted light blue, but thocrooo* 
^le’s palate is coloured brick red. Some of tbe elliptical elevations upon the creature 
show traces of blue paint. Bracelets and aukieu ere represented by series of 
Lemlepherioal masses of olsy. 

The forms of several dlfTerect saimels are represented iu the coUeetlon: tigers, 
turtles, sherks. as well as "alligators'' (oreeodpaa), and human beings. Referring 
to "the alllgator*Uke animal" (as well as Its surrogates, the donble-beaded "alli¬ 
gator" and tbe turtle), Mr. Gann eaye: "it was intended to represeot the. Asteo 
" Cipactll, e mythic animal at times taking tbe form of a swordfish, a shark, aa 
" alligator or au iguana"; but somewhat rashly, as tbe following dlscossion will 
show, adds the apeoulation that "it symboHaas tbe eartb, and as la other caeasy as 
" often represented with e human bead hetwean the jaws to signify that all flesh 
" retume to Its original earth, and to death." (Footnote to p. Mi.) 

This enggastloa is very wide oi tbe mark, for tbe human head In khe mouth. 
helonga to the Rain God CAac (T/efoc) end the animal •form, or hie skla-coTeriug, 
was nothing more than bis traditional camcujhgt. 

Tbe ococodile iu Japan, Indonesia, and India is perhaps tbe oomcDOoeat fonts 
of tbe mahara, which we oan regard as a larval form of the real dragon, and ia 
India the direct daeoeodant of tbe Babyloniao " goet>6sb " the Capriooraus of tbe 
Zodiac. One of tbe moat interesting features of tbe American makara ws are uow 
studying Is that it is equipped with such distinctive features of tbe Chinese and 
Japanese dragon ae deer's antlers. The spotted decoratioa of the body is of 
exceptional jutereaU 1 have already called attention to the fact that the elepbairt- 
headed god, tbe Maya Ckae and tbe As tec T^afoe, was the American represenUtlve 

* Ibomas Outn; “Monads is >konbarn Boadom,*' IMA Ann. Rsp. SfrMn of Awmioan 
Slkiulofi (\99t-W), Pvt II. Wajhiagtoa. 1900, p. esi. 

t E. 6elw: “ Die Tisbtider dsr mezlkanlschen imd der UayS'Eandsebriiteo," ZMtoA /. W- 
Bd. 41, 1909, p. 414. Q. Q. UecOordy; “A 6bady c( ChiriqUan Antiquities," ^ 

SAs <bx*iMMCkS Aoadmy of Arit end Soieneoa, VoL 111, March 1912, p. 303, ?lg. 949. 
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of Cbd Vodic god /jufra.* It wm, iu f«t. o fona of tho IiidUo god aora«wb»t 
iDodifiod b; Cambodiftu &nd IbdonasiftOi and IooaU; by » Toriety of Anonets 

ioflueocoe. 

In Indik. Indra bad Miumod maoy of Che attribuM of the gods Some end 
yeruDs, wbieb were (liTsrielf speoieliied forme of the Bebylooian Ea (Marduk) and 
tbe Egyptlao Oeirie (Horoa) : '*]a bie^aepeec of Vooo, ' ibe lord of scan,' [fiooe] 
** has cbe antelope aa ble ayubo). In fact, one of the namee given to tbe Moon by 
** tbe. early Indcana was ' ar<sa-plpln,’ or narked like as anCelopa," in reference to 
tbe apotted appearanoa of the ntoen.f '^The Faoekrit nama for cbe bfcb Vakebatra 
** or lunar raaaaion over whioh^ Soma presidea ia * [nrlga^tras»* or tha ‘ deer* 
beaded/ "t 

Dr. Crladya Davis ba4 eolieeied tbe eridenee Jo substantiation of cbo claim that 
tise Fbryglan Dbnyeoe was derired from Cbe early Aryan god Soma (Haoma), who 
eame Into being eomewhere in Cbe neighbourhood of tbe Oatea of Zagroa. He was. 
In feet, Ea (Uarduk). who passed through cbe Crates end became speeialiaed as a 
highland d^ty. Miss Davis nenClona an Orphic fragment preserved by Maerobiue 
wUob refers to the star'Sepect of Dionysos, and *' explains the signifleaoee of tbe 
" yi$^t or fawD*sklo worn by the god end his followers.'* Tbe depplod appear* 
,aoee of tbe skin ia supposed to symbolise the star-streWD sky.) and is further 
regarded by Orpbens as rapreaeating tbe connection of Dionysos wltl>^ tlio sun. 
Here be Cells how tbe god— 

**FiriC doos t robe like to its glittering rays 
And bright ai 8re> then o'er bis sbonlder oasta 
Tbe dappled fewn-skia garb of goodly width. 

Dotted with oounUesa cireles to portray 
* Tbe stars iolakl in lUavan's hallowed vanlc." 

~-(M(ienhiv», Skt. I, 18.) 

But not only Soma sod Dionysos, but also tboir Amorioan reprasenUve CAer, 
were ^'tbe dappled fawn-akin dotted with oounOesi elroles to portray Cho stars'* in 
the pottery .figure we are considering. Bet why should a crocodile spangled with 
tbe antelope's ‘^ooontless eirolos'*? 

Ic must be remembered that at the time when Ea (Marduk) wae passlog into 
tbe Borlbero higbleods to beeomo the Aryen Soma (Baoraa) or hio spotted 
antvlope. his other avatar', ropmented by a monster compoonded of Ea'a Ash and 
ik«Ml«p*_ibe 60 *oalled j^geaufisb " or Caprioornua—was also being carried to Indie, 
where >4 beeatos tbe makctra. Kot only did the malore assane protean forms, 
sooh oe tbe goet-flsh," ** ttger^Ash," and olephane*&siiamong many others,| bet it 

* Jfttm-*, Jeottarr STth. ISIS. 

t It was prlmaniy doe to a wotoslen cf tbe attrlbaies of Ibe moon end tbe aby, tbs spottod 
sppeanBos bdng ortgloaUy* t gtapbio reprrseotatloD of tbe sCa^spallgl«d ek; wben tbo first 
asMw wees dsTleed by man and tbe Orsat Uocbv was ideoUflsd In' turn wicb a cow aod tbe 
SMOB. fiat Ibe hoouA mlod displays an iostloctf** Uadsoov to (ategmCo evon the most dNetse 
inddoaU in its expsrtence; do ^ is too sreaC co be brldg^ by this procea; baaos priesMeo 
nao solved tbe problms of tbe OrmC MoCber'e apparontly lecemparible bomologiM by makiag 
“ibe cow jeiBp otw the moob** and become the ehy. Heoee tbe Great Mother and her oow. 
vmtar were represmted starwpeagled. u the sow wae to tbe S^o (Behlieosana, /»«•, p. 614), 
and Ibe dev (aacdope or rabbit) in Asia aad Amerkn. 

X Gladys Davis: 7%* AauAe flivoywr. pp. SOS and MS. 

) As tbe at4r.4«QgUd skin of cbe^ Divtie Cow tUUior laad perhaps also <<.the Myconean 
Pl^ leprasoA tha sky. 

I $«f A. C(i&a{ngb«m: . AreA Attwey Ad£a, ToL III, PlaUe IX and XXIZ; 

and c«mpen with VTUUsm Heyv Ward. ^yMiA>r .Svh rf VttUm Aha, p. BM, where (be 
" ffmt fish " la mown as tiw veblole d ibe fiabylMia» Ea, as the ewlara la lodla is tbe vehiola 
of, Taransk 
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Uto became ooDfoted wUL tbe oroflodil© aod tba n6ga. Tb® identifioitioo oi tbe 
crocodile with the mtelope-fiah* proTidei tbe reeeon for eiabelliehiog tbe Afflericm 
makara. wilb the apots of tbe antelope. la Indie the makara ia the Tebicle of 
Vemae, end the god wea elao ideotifted with the moDSter, w Scune wee wi^ the 
eotelope. In Americe both goda end tb^r reepec^To ajmbols ere merged together 
iQ tbe spotted makara, M aoreetlmea ooours also in l&dU.t 

When the Beh 7 looifcn culta made their Influence felt, directly or indirectly. Id 
A ala Minor aod the Mediterrenean area, ibo enteJope of Be wae often replaced by 
tbe deor of Dionyso* and Artemie. The home of the dragon into whfcb the 
•‘goat-flah” deteloped were treoaforiped from thoac of an note) ope into thoee of a 
deer by tbe time tbe dragon reached China aod Japaa4 poealWe, if not 

probable, that the Idea of thie compoaite menater (which eertaialy roecbed Eaetera 
A^a* from BebyJooia) wae transmitted to China by like overland mute feifl 
Turkeatan. the Tian 8hao line, paei Lob Nor, to Shenii). 

The hiflcenoe of CLloa and Japan in Indooeeia In the early centurlee of the 
Cbriatiao era we* probably reipooeible for giving deer's homi to the makara (whiah 
Indonesia had acquired diroally from India) while it was being conveyed eaet 
towerds Amerioa. Hence the Amerioao dragon dUplayi tbe reeulta of a blending 
in lodoneiia of the divereely speoialleod Indian and Cbineie modlflcalione of iho 
original Babylonian antaIope*fl»b of Ea (hferdnk). 

In a Japaneie dragon-story, which wea oartainly iae^ed by cerWa Indonesian 
legendB.I ^e dragon hae a crocodile-form and Is called a In these eaytbs the 

vani may be the hero’s veblale, u tbe mckara was Varuoa'e. or the bsro or heredne 
ef the tale may be traniformod into a leoAi, The HieraWro reUclDg to these mythical 
crocodiles is diseuaeed by Dr. M, W. de Vleser.) 

He quotes the following statement from Aston’e Skinte: '‘There can be little 
“ doubt thet the warn la really the Chinese dragon. It Is frequently so ropresented 
“ in Japanese picluree. I bavs before me e prim wbioh shows Toyotama-hlko and 
“ bli daughter ittipOM* k^aJi appearinfi over tktir Aitman owt/, This shows 
•• that be was eonoeived. nos only aa a Lord ef Dragons, but as a dragon himself’' 
(de Visser, p. 141), De Visser makes tbe followiog oomnaont ou Aston’e suiement : 
•' We are here net eo much on Ckinttf, aa on Indian unitorj. , . ‘The 

'• ^dragon’s heads sppeeriog over the boman one* form qnite an Indian reoiiTo. 
" transferred to Chloa, aod from there to Korea and Japan” (p. 142). Th* pottery 
agures from Honduras, ae well as many statues from Central Aunerioa. show that 
this oonoeption spread, not only to Eastern Asia, hut aUo across tba ^6c to 
America. Among tbe many ways in wbioh the Is reprseouted m In^ ibaia 

is one to which the upper part of the god is shown as a hmnaa head * 

SDike’s bead sdmTi it. In Babylonia Ea was reprwented as a man weanog a fi*b s 
ikto with tbe heed abovo his own. The god and the animal whose skia be wore 
were identifted tbe one with tbe other. In tbe Honduras figure, both tbe human 
flgure and the crocodile represent tbe Bain Ood, Ckac. 


• In parte of the dragon Is an soMlopc (Feobenlui, Tto V«<w if '''«*• I** 

p, i<t, <aSw> alts). 

t OnnBinebaBi, as. eU., FlaM KSIX. , 

j It la not rttMtsloe w tod the dwi (as well as ©wnpoaltt noattew) pUylog a 

,-n I. U« ajtbolw of imwic. 8.1« " I>« HS».i W 

Uame oim mytboloflaohee Tier. Er reprtsmtlmt dai Keer dar Sterna dla vom ll<trgaoBtemc 
“ leiagt, * 0 Q Ostea aacb Weeten getrleben weidm.” 

if. W. K. MUltt; -Mythe der Kal-lnsolanw uod Verwandter,'’ AKwM. A StUfitoft*, 

^ f^Tbe'eSoo Id Cbiaa and Japan,” rerAtffluWwjm /w AaaiaUifbe AWrmt* «* TP»«u* 
eAonpm u AM. Utterkunde, Dael XHl, ^o. 2, 19»», pp. 
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TbftC tbe M^aro-] ike wbalenlraLfoii of tba Old World wu tnoeferred to America 
ia aleo ehoiva bf the remarkable Maja eCor^, traoalaced by J uao U^rtinea 
HaroltideB,* in which the leferonce to a female whale with alUgator’a feet'* recalla 
the pictorea on tbe Buddhiat railing at Uachura (circa 70 B.Ur— 70 aj)J) ; whereas 
the etploite associatail with tbie moaster ere equally defloieely a travesty of lodra’e 
facDooa aobievemenl iu OTercomiog the demon Yritra. 

The world*wide atoriee of tbe whale*dragon Lave been collated by Frobonina.t 
lu hie of OAm^mn MaoCurdy gives an intereating account 

of a oleaa of Chtriqoian pottery which Holmes called **tlie alligator group," although, 
for the reaeons clearly ast forth by MacCurdy, tho animal demoted was probably 
CVocodtfet Amtrieannt, var>acKtvi, and not (be alligator {AlUgator punetulatui), 
which baa a shorter mussle. In the aucieol hlenicau pictnre.writiBg also it wee tbe 
crocodile Chat was figured ae dpottli (ep. oU„ p. 126). 

hfaoCurdy is puasled to ex pis lo "the appearance of a long ereat that ie attached 
" to the back of the neck, tbe meaning of which la not clear" (p.*127). Coioparison 
with the Hondurae pottery enggeats that (hia appendage is merely the vestigial 
remaiua cf tbe deer's boms of the dragou, cooveiitloDaliaed lu tho cLsracteriitically 
Babylooien fashion as a ^nglw crook*]Ike spur proceeding backwards above the neck 
(compare hie figures 206 aud 209, p. 127, with the dragon on tbe Isbtar Oate at 
Babylon—L. W. King's Hutory of Bahyloni^ and Attyritk). 

In some of the Honduras epcoiBeos the crocodile le pvC)> a second head, 
which ia fixed to the end of ite (sdJ, In strict confonnity with the principles of 
dr>igon*coastructio& In the Old World. ^ 

I do not think tbat UacCurdy’e aooonntof tbe mochaoism of conventlonalleatlcn 
of tho Cbiriqoian crocodile givee adequate recognilloii to the complexity of the 
prooeaa. 

Tho easeatjal factor in the ooaTentiosaliaatloQ hae been tbe blending of eeveral 
different uonooptiooa. The design of the crocodile Itself li already ambelllahed with 
vestagial atniotoree that reveal ita origin In tbs Old Worid. To this is added the 
effecu of tbe blending in Cbiriqua with locally developed deeigos, ae well as 
with thosa which have been lotrodnoed from abroad, uot only Id aasoclatlon with the 
ffloAere, but also Indcpcodently of lu 1 think the sagging of the body of the 
Cbiriquiaa orocodlle may have beoo tbe result of the use of animal forms for 
jne(afe*desigrifl described elsewhere In MacCurdy’s report.| 

Every stage in the process of blcndiog of the crocodile aud the pot le seen In 
tbe Cblriquian series, and the eompieted sUge la revealed in the Honduras aped men 
with which thla note is especially concerned. 

It ie inportaot to rememher tbat tho conception of tha Graat hfothor as a 
water'pot, which was widely accepted in the Old World (in Egypt,f the Mediter* 
raoean area,** Weetero Europe,tt India,t| Indooeaia, Eastern Alia, and Oceaolafj), 

* “La OrsaelOn del Maedo Began Us Mayas," PAglaas laeditas dal US. Be Obamaysl, 
JnttnaHanoi Coi^rm Prvomdingt 9f Ms XVIII gSwisa, London, IIIS, p. 164. 

\ Dot ZtUaUor io* Si*>o»gatUt, Berlin, 1904. 

i Oeorgs Orast UacCnidj : ^ iAt OmHtoHout Aoodtmy ^ Arit and Srtoiuat, Vol. Ill, 

Uarob, 1911, p. lit, a isf. 

f ,Sse Bndga^ Ms Ssfpiistit, T»L I. 

II 8 m Hate IIL 

5 7. LL Griffith: " A OoUeeUon of Hlercglypblot," Arek. Snfnty ^ 1996, p. B; ai*« 

• • BobLamann, etf.; slw 
tt The Holy Qrafl story; aUs $$. 

fiisbop 'Whltebesd: "The Village MbeS of Sodebera India,’' Mddrat Htuttn 

SnUtliK Vcl. T, Ho. B, 1907, where tbs seres goddssaas are represented by MrCs pots. 

$$ In my AvlsSUa Drofon I have disgosed tbe orlglD of tbe Mother Pet. 
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was blended la Che ^geea area with anoCber of her fonUi tb© ootopue; and m tb© 
ao-caUled “owl-abaped yaaea” fount! In aucb profueion by Sobllomaoo, we find the 
*• Mother Pol” xepreasuted m a jar in the form of a highly cooTealionallaed oowpua 
which !e alao a woman, wLoee podeodum ia aoiaeCloea embelliabed with a ewaatika 
or a Tolute, two other eytnbola which Houaaay claime aa contenUoiiallaeCiona of tlw 
octopua.* BImilar elejneaw of ciiHnr© were being mingled in CbWqni; and it ie 
intereating to compare the compound formed by the Americati dealgnore of eaeeotSally 
the aame ingredienta aa ibeir Minoan and MyceB*ao forMueoera uaed to jnako their 
cnltoral mixture aeveral ceoturioe earlier. For the Chiriqulaae not only received, the 
auggeetiona of making aueh objecta from the Old World, but alao learned the prinoiplei 
of mingling the motlvea which inepired them. 

I hAve already referred to the, wldaapread conception of the earlleet goddew aa 
a bowl, In oonfonaity with the oonfuaion between the moon-goddeea of Egypt and 
the moon-goda of Aryan Indie and Perala, it ia imji aurprielog to find the god Soma 
repreaented aa a golden bowl.f The moon iteelf waa regarded in India aa a howl 
with a apotted antelope or rabWt In ic,{ or aa an anlmal-ehaped Teetel. 

Tbia Indian conception of the moon alao epread to China. Ancient. Chlneae 
ambroiderioe repreteot tbe moon aa n haro pounding medicinal lierhe ia a mortar 
under a eacala tree,^ In tbie form tbe hare la probably the repreaenuavo of tbo 
Egyptian Hatbor. whoae primteaaee pounded the materlala for tbe elixir of life. 

Tbia idea alao waa oarrled ncroae tbe Paolflo in Pre-Columbian timei. In 
anolent Mexican oodlcee the moon $e repreaented ae a bowl in wbieh a hare or 
rabbit, apotted In tbe cbaraolerlatio Indian way, ia pounding tbe Agave plant to 
make the aaored drink, pufjuc. 

In Mexico the Pnlque Ood wae in many reapeota like the Indian Soma, or the 
Greek Dionyaoe; and there ia no doubt that the American god waa derived from 
tbe Vedio drink-god. Tbe Pulque God waa not only the moon, but was alao known 
ae the ”Four Huodred Babblii.”| . 

Kunike reproduoea a ramarkabl© ” Mexican Saga (Bahagun VII, 2), wbloh 
explains the preaent dlminutloo of tbe moon’a brighioeea by tlie eutemeot that tbe 
goda flung a rabWt in tbe faoe of the ioooq,^ which origineliy ahono ae briliiantly 


• Frdddrio Hooieay i " Lm Theeriea de Ie Oeobae 0 HyobMa at to aaoa aoolofleoa de oattalna 
- lynbolM da «lte d'ApbrodlU," flapM ArMflifitlftu. Srd Seriaa, XX7I, lS9e. p. *4. 
f Daria. 9jt. air., p. S99. 

t auolhar ladlao lagaod a oeJaaUel balsg, aa emanattoa of Drabma, briaga down tnm 
aaa*aa ia a nldan ramal the food oMba goda-pyaiaa, oompoaodad of riea aud milk, both ^ tbam 
gltete e( Ule.” Wtoaa who aat tbia fortlhstag BBinore gira btrth to lona who ara loeamatloua of 
TIahna. aod orarcoma the Ung at the daaona 


; John Btaola, /he Z-JA, Londoa. If 14. 
tally holdar from China, with aCrihing 


from ao 


4 Da Qobemalla, MfiK iu PUU44. Toma II, p. »0 
repteieeto (VoL I, plate tadog p. 144) a dear^hapoH 
analoglae (o tbe Hoedvas pot. 

fl Baler: (Wae rerteaaw. Vd. I., ^ 16/. In bU aocomat o< thla god, Baler qi^ 
enciaat dowoiaat dawrlbing bow tear male deaone kbtod (be Greet Motbar. eha »o«wr at all the 
goda and datnoiM, ead tbeiaby foaoded tba ioetitatioa cl hnman aaariflce. They took bet h^rtout 
•Ad prmaoud It to tba «o . . . in toil way glriog bta eternal life, ead tUt, If ha n« 
dla. all peraoBi drloklog wloa muft dla? but tba deetb of tbJi OmeteebtU wm Ilka ^ Laep of 
one drook, and afUrwardi ba roeorared aod became Ireab aod wall. Tbto Ja e ^ 

ggyptlan atery of tba Deatrcolion of Mankind and the Babyloolan legend ©f TUmat 

q Btoewbare I hnva referred to the remaTkable pracOoe of tba Pyramid Age In Egypt of 
cfiariDg tba tee-UBb torn bom a Urlog cwlf aa a Wood ofieriag, and of the aarrlTal ef thia cn^ 
In a BOdlded form among tba Dm»idlen people of India at tba preaaat day. In Babylonia Eabtnl 
is aaid to bare tom m limb bom the Olwtial Una and to bare thrown It ia iha face of Tahiar 
(Uianro, Dew* ^ CMHta£ifin, p, 668). U tba aWiy of tbe fliagiag of the rabbit In the face of 
tba moon ftba Grmt Motbar) a garbled raiatoo of tbU aBctent lageod T 
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M the eon. Ha states tbst the “Saosk/iC l&disas*' bave the same legead^SQd that 
4ba JapsMsa aod the Icidisna of Ceotral BraeU refer to the rabbit in the noon.* 

I have already referred to the eonfasioo of eex that occurred when many attri¬ 
butes of the EfTptiaD female oioon-god were acquired by the Indian drink.god Soma. 
A remarkable illustratcoo ot this eonfasicn ie proridad by the Mexicao god Xipa, 
who oarriee the charsoterlitie aistrum of flathor.f Eutke stye: '*l)ae Eanineben 
let also der hfond uad die Pulqueg:dtter aind Mondgdtter, such ale bangen win 
Slipa(alB Uond-und VegsUtionagoit) mit den Ideen der LebenamiltelfUJIe unmlttel- 
bar T^ueaaimea" (p. 927). 

Ai in Egypt, so alio in Mexico, the moon U represented as an eye. When 
represented te a bowl the latter may aimply be a part of the conventioiial eyo<"iesidn 
(sM Kunike. Fig. 9, p. 926); or it mty ba a real bowl eontalniog a ribblt, a eea- 
shell or e flint knife, three of the direrse forms which the Grest Mother miudm 
in the Old World, the rabbit (or its eurrogatesi the antelope, the gaeellei or the 
deer) being bar good or evil aveiar, the shell her original form, and the fllnt.kniie 
also an animate f6nn of the goddeea as well as the original thunder* weapon. Thus 
we find upon the shores of the New World a confused jumble of beliefs and fancies 
that began to drift aeress the Pa^flo from tbe Old World more than twenty ceuiuries 
■go. As we examine tbe pictures in the ancleni Mays and Aatec eodieea. a nerer- 
endlflg feeling of amaaemeut is awakened ae one after auciher almost e/ery incident 
in tbe mythology of India, Babylonia, and Egypt, tbe legends of tbelr gods and 
demons, ths history of their dragons and thuQder*vaapeos. make tbeir appearance, 
flung together in kaiaidoseople eenfuaioo. and aluborated with ehlldlsb direcueas and 
barbsrio iuxnrisnoe of eDbelllsbmeni, into nsw combinations and distiuetirely American 
designs. 

No oae wbo oonscienticoaly studies the mythology of the Old World add sppre* 
elates the fortailooe circumitauoee wblob determined the arbitrary forms sseareed by 
mtay of the belie/e and Ideas .can refuse to admit that the confurad moiaic of the 
Identtoal eiereents of enltnre in Amerioa must bare come from the other side ef tbe 
Faoifio, and for the meet part reeeited tbe impress of Indian eivllisetioa before 
the fragments were raeTnnged and built up agein Into a new pattern in Mexieoand 
Central Amerioa. 

In my book of Bylends lootures on *^Tbe Evolution of tbe Dragon,*’ 1 htre 
disouesed at gretter length tbe general problems mentioned here. It wae only after 
tbe ralerant obapter of the hook wae in printed proof that 1 learned of tbe existence 
of this pottery figure in Liverpool, wbioh Skffords a moat remarkable demonstration 
of (be existence of sneb a mythical creatnre aa tbe development of ny ergumeot 
tiad prerionaly led me to expect to find in America. G. EI,LI0T SMITH. 

Aitioa, East. Orossland. 

Note* on tho a*et Afrlean Outrl^for Osinoe. Vyrii Cropland. QA 

Tbe following notes are taken from a letter from Cyril Crosslaod to Fro* vU 
fessor Sellgnao (dnae, )9l8) by way of comment oo my paper on ‘‘The Outrigger 
Canoe of East Africa ” (Msk, 1916, 29).—A. C. Haddon. 

**I am ioclined to (hlnk that Ur. Montgomery’s observatioo that tbe 'hori' ie 
only need in calm weather, and inside the reef, Is dna to Ita not beiog adapted for 
long, ewift joorneye, aa tbe yefoira is. 1 beliore our Awru come from India vid 
Arabia. ZaaaU>er ones may also, but J reeaember watcblog one beiog made [in 
Zaotibar?] from the trnok ef a mango (rec. Our Auris get patched and repatebed 

* Boev Konike: *'Eialgs gnad^laUcbe Bsanrkwagss bbw dooqe, Boad eod Starne in alten 
Ucxiko.'’ &Uicln/t^ bd. *9, 1011, p. OM. 

1 Joyce: ifsetitaa p. 40. 
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till BODS of them 4 io tJl pUokg but the tw eod sSern. They nrast eUMO e greet 
fege before beisg fioellj ftteodoned. 

** The sbepe of the ^poimi ie dUtiDellj different to thes of the Bed See dug^nt 
Aurt, or of 007 eaooe not Atted with ooviggeni beut^ moeh higher ead nemwer. 
The galaw withoot ite oQtnQiere voaU be ueleei { it i» not wewly e Aufi with 
oa trigger* etcecbed. SeUiag in % freeh breeee u2ensiher k n UtoIj boeineM ; tbef 
go like e feu motor leaoob. One member of the crew eteer*; tbe other etende on 
the wlndwerd boom, eod I here leea thie mee raoriog to end fro m tbe moit 
ective end cleTtr wej to keep tbe belenee ei tbe fbree of ibe wind wied. 

' “A number of tbe nemee of perte of tbe pofeioa ere Arebk. I bed in • 
regie (belf Arebien) end went oeer tbe nemae with him. Those X do not note be 
knew nothing of, ei oee woold expeel, tbej moetly being obTiooely net Arabic. 
Peddle, kafi « Anbie tbe blade of e peddJe: rudder, tuUni * ntkvan; 
tiller. Aom - Aim; weeb-elreke, doroAo ^ darUa (tbia eddition ie optional to 
either Aarr or eeetAdA; some beoe it, eocne bare net) i etero, utt or aigis 
(hCuioet?) ^ ie ki Red bottea, AvtA'a m A«m. liurelly * belly,' ueed for 

iniule for eojtblng; eide, ■ gemi, side of eeyibing; kneee, miAaKwon 

(EDeeaiag ' Kbe,' I preeiute) m tAeiadA pL «A«ttae»t. 

"All oatrigger BoeU ere ebliqae in Eeet Afriee, end act m keele or leeboerde 
vhen laid down on tbe water by tbe wind. . , - 

“Don't 70a think aotbrof^ogieta may be Biretching a point lOaetiDes la 
deolarlDg that tinilar ineeatioae mean aetnai ooataet between raoee? laTeotioo ie 
a rare and preeioua tbiog, but It tloee ooour eometimee..' For iaetaaoe, I ba^e seen 
B boy at Dongoneb, Red See, 6t onttiggom to hU <e»MA. the only outriggere I 
have lean la the JUd Sea. Also the only keel or leeboard 1 have seen wm made 
by the ghafRr et tbe wJt wocU, who CreqaeDUy bad to do a loag elant with a beam 
wiod from the aalt works to Doagooab. , 

"Outrigger* are aet found ia the lUI Sea, for the following goml retMoe: 
(1) Absence of wood. This being overeome, we have to oonsider that tbe peleiM 
is a bigbly*fpe«iillsed craft, aod its taoge of noefttlasss ©onsoqoently r**irieted. 
OotriggsM woqM be aa intolerable nnUance to (t) peexl-divera, ( 8 ) fls barmen who 
net on the sorface of reek, (4) mihMA men, ( 6 ) and not worth while for any 
jonrney not involving a loog nm In one direetioa. 

"Haddon speaks of pafewes being breagbt to East Alnea by sawedAs. It 
would be pnrely aa cargo, of cooree, with ontrtgger* dismantled; with er wttboet 
its outrigger a dng-ool of tbs aermw, bigb-sided pofowe type woold be of no use 
to MflsMA eailort, so its Introdnctloa nnei have been deliberate, not a oer* oonsoqtfeiuse 
of somMU Mflk. 

“The special nse of aa ootrigger canoe seem* to me for line sthermec woo 
have to go a long dismaoo out to eea with the light laad breeao in tht nsoming 
and come beek wh«i tbe eea bree«e rises, ia. have both jocmeys ^th a wind mon or 
less altera- Tbie implies a sosUed popdatioo soch ae hardiy exists in the Eed Sea. 

••I prenune the pn/ow« came from Irrfia, wbe« ertmarans sbonnd, aod the 
Red Sea Anns e«M from tbe same place, too.** {It appoure to me that in this 
Bentence Mr. CrossUod mlber pses awiy hi* case for local inveatioo. May oot the 
Doagonab boy he refer* to here besud of an outrigger attachment to a <aooe?— 

A. C, H-3 ,., 

A OmoriptioD, with fignres, of the rig aad method of stiUog tbe «»««* w 
dAow and,of pearl end other fiahiag in the Bed Sen is give* by Mr Cro^aod m 
Chapter V of hi* intBrsrting book, D**ert v»d IFeier Gordeiw «» the Red Sea 
(Cambridge: 1918),--A. C. H. 
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Peru: Art Ud&na. 

Pr*-Oolumbi«n Paruvlitrt Chronotocy and Oultursa By FhiUp Q| 
AiMioortk Meow, M.A., F.R.A.I^ Boticn, C/.S^. Ul 

Som» of th« roAden of Man uaj huve maa brM poper eotiUod ** A Sorroj 
“ of AcLcioQt Fenivao An” (Nov Hatob^ I917)i or Hr. Hoary Bolfour’e kind roviov 
of U (Hak, 1918, 4G). For tko boaofit of thoM iatoroitod in tbio aotcor, I vitb 
to sua m brief fora wb»t dou, eoUoeUd doria; o ntmt trip in Pen ood BoHvift, 
nov l«od mo to eoaudor tbe oorrect ebroaology ond eoltoro oeqaeuee for tkoio 
oouBtrioo. 

la ay formor pnbUootioo I oooeptod otnoot wholly tho oyotoa foondod by M»x 
Ubio, tho loa OerDM Diroetor of tho Moooo NboIoboI, m Limik, ood I bod objoeU 
froa aoTorol good colloctiow ia tbe Haitod Suao. aod ooao in Ibo Britiib MuMum 
ood ia tbo Loam u fortbor malorUI. Now, bewora, I havo aot only exoalood 
tevoral liioi iQ Peru oad BoUria with eon, bat I booo bod oxeop^oaol opportimity 
to etady tbe foUowiof grooi prirota eoUoelioai :— 

In Liau: Tbo eoUoetiea oi Dr, Dva Joritr Prado y Cgortoebo ond tbot of 
Dr. Don JuUo C. Tolle. 

lo Pinro: The oolloetion of Dr. Doo Viotor Bgaifaroa £. oad thot of Don 
LoU £ILm y EHm (ot Horropda, Dept, of Piiiro). 

In Lo Poo: The eolUctioo of Sr. Moyor Fodorioo Dioo do Modiao, ibot of 
Sr. Anoro Poosooiky, oad thoi of Doo AofttJifo do Bodo. 

LikowiM, tbo Hqooo NoebMOI. ot Lino (niporiaUadod by Don EaUio OuUorroc 
do QaintoaiUo). ood iho Hgioo Noeiooo), ot Lo Poo (diroctod by Doq Alberto 
Jiurogol y Bt^aoUoo). 

Two of tboio eoUoetioQO, Ibo Pndo oad tbo Dios do Modiao, ore aaiarpooiod 
onywhoro, aod oro otiU growiof. 

Oa tbo boeio of my roooot itodiot, Iboa. I fool jooUfiod ia eorroetlag ay previoue 
AcoopUoco of Uhlo*e ojiIoid. TbioToblo ibowo tbo cbrooolofy oad calture«soquoBeo 
00 I aov MO it 

Coast Cdltoui. MocirtAiir CvLtVBko. 

- (Co. SCO AC. to Co. 800 0 . 0 .) — 


(1) Areboio Coluro. — Of Cootrol 
Aaorieon origio ood eborootor. Tblo 
euituro oootoiaod tbo oloaoots wboroeo 
were oroetod the lotor ealiuroe of Ibo 
oooot. 

(fi) Eorly Cbiau'Nooco Cultnro.— 
Aa outgrowth end deTolopaeot of tbe 
Arobolo Cultoro. Woodorfal polttfy oad 
boildiDga of odobe. GoM oad sUrer 
koova. Art ot hi^ idroL Doruig the 
loar port of thio period trade with tbe 
iotorior broogbt tbo beast iato (oeeb with 
tbo meaoaiat. 

(5) Middle ChimU'Nosoo.—Ia this 
period there woo meob inter-oelioo 
botwoea tho eoost oad tbo Boantoiiio, so 
chat Tioboiaa c o footuno oppoor on tbe 
oooet. Tboio ore oepociolly ooBMiona ot 
Pocboeoaoe ond oronad f.imfc- Tboy ore 
noticeable ia tbe Trujillo diibHeC^e woU. 


(8) Axtbole CaUiiro.^Broiigbt from 
Centro] Asorieo by way of tbe oostern 
witerehed of tbe ooaiiaeat. Very eiailor 
to Arebtio Cnliore of tbe oooet. 

(4) Early Tiebuenaoo Galture.—Not 
!■ tooeb with the coatoaporory oooet 
otltvoe. Stone baildiagi begta to be 
mode. PotUcy bod aony traoee of the 
Areboie etill preoenu Trade with tbe 
eoost eonood a geaorol itoproTemeut in 
tbe caltaro*leTel toward tbo ood of this 
period. 

(8) Middle Tiobooaaoo. — In this 
period Tiabaanooo art roooboo ito bigbeit 
leo«b oad b^no to detariorate though 
an exoaas of coaoentionallMtioiL Objects 
boloagiag to tbii period oro fonad in 
both aotatoias aad cooal from Colombia 
down to Cbile aod Nortbera Argootina. 
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Coast Coltosss. Hocktaiv Coltosss. 

CO Lam ChiuQ>NAA«A. ^ a reflAe> ($) IaM TiAbtu&AOO.—M ucL bwer 

tioT) ADd coariodiidoo of dw Utt poriod tboA foregoing poriod. Tbjs relApSi ioaj 
(Uiddlo Cbima-fCAMA). ProfroM b lh« AJuoit eortAbl/ b« MtribuMd to clioiAtic 
Aft of bdildio^ ooDSiderAblA. A Mries of caom. A shift of tho ceatro of popnlA* 
▼Aliej'AtAtM grows vp Along tbs sboro, don to tho Cnsoo rogion was latrodtictorT’ 
SOCQS of (hsn bsiDg (mitad in groups to tbs next period, 
onder one ruler. 

(9) IncA Empire.—In tbs ralddls of (10) laes Empire.—Beginning bum- 

the fifteenth csaturj tbs Inoea soapletcd Uf, as aa offihoot of the old TiehuADSco 
tbelr eoaqoASl of the coASt stAteA, And ** empire." tbe Isee tribe built up for 
blroduoed their t^pe of enltars Tory Itself a wide • tproAdlng oaplre whl«h 
gensrelly All over tbe eoeet, from BeuAdor cosstutly unproTed is eultnrs, end wee 
down to CbUe. as iu bsighc liSO-lfiSl. 

Tbs p^au to whieh 1 vUb sspeebUj to caU Attootieu era: That ws esn dets 
tbs A^bAio Coltore rekhar Aeonretely by maana of a eocnpAfiiou with the date of 
tha lema enltnre in Central AtnarleA (iHieeo tbe resent work of Spladen* Morley. 
aad fiowditob baa dated it preelaely) ; Ihet (9), (5), sad (7) era not three leperAta 
edturae, bot are merely three pbeaea of tbe lamo nltore; that tbe sane ii trna of 
(1). (fi), .ad (B). 

Xt is almost eartain that the mlgmiions whieh raaalted in tha Introdaotlop of 
tbs Arohaie Caltore into Sooth AmericA wars narsly AOoldentAl aad nasyitAiaptio. 
Uodoubtedly tbars was a OArtAia Aaoont of noTAmeat back and forth right down 
to Spaaiih timaa, for Nnoat ds Balboa aad Pbam both fonnd that the aadeei at 
FABAma bad fairly dafinits nodosa aa to tbe Isea empire. 

Mr. Balfour, la hie review of my work, notea that I make no nfsraooA to tbs 
Fh<aaieiADs. I would like to rsoark at this point that Arnsrioan sthuologiita bava 
bean greatly aatoalebed by tha accepteoeo eo tha part of thair British sollaboratofs 
of tba utter noaaenea which bee been writtee abont Pbcaolcian. Cblneia, and Cam- 
bogian infinenaei in andeot Amarien. Tbe work of Hidlieka, Dali, and others has 
proved that tbe American 'aborigioea came from Eastern A 110 , bot It was through 
aocideutal hQutisg*mifntieaa, and tba aovsmeata began long before any great degree 
of Qultnre bad bean reacbad on either eonUneni. Of ooortei It la not denied that 
oooaalonal jnoks aad Polynaalan eanoea may have reached Amariean ab«as In later 
times, bat they woald have little or no ealtvml eflSsct. 

PHIUP AINSWORTH MEANS. 

Guatemala! Lln^olatloa. Breton. 

Thn lotter **A'* In Pokomehi. By A. C. Ifratoa. A A 

Tba following is tnaslated literally frosn a Pokocnobi vocabulary written vm 
abont 1690 at San Cristobal Cabeoh, an Nortbera Gnatemala, by a miaaionary priest 
well acquainted with tbe laugnaga. Laconle speech la also oharaotaristio of Hex coo 
among ilia eemmoB people wbeo talfcfn g fsmillarly, they use tba Spanish ya 
aimilarly to this A. The manaaoript vocebolary is in tba Barandt CoUeetion of kbe 
Mosanm Libraiy, University of Ptnnjylvnni^ 

A .—Tbe letter A a1ona In Pokoncbi baa ineDy raeaeings and nsea. It is: 

(S) An axcIamatioB like 0 is Spaniab aod l^tia. A Dw kmaAMf ^ 0 God 
Almighty. 

(9) Placed before tbe verb in a safiteaee It axpreaaea Um past teoae. A xnuhan, 
A snucor b 1 have done It, s^ It alraady. 
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(3) JoiD«d to to itUrrogttiTe, it wti>oi» W1i«r«. A pa scok t Whert did he 
^7 A pa 9ilc9l s Where trt ibon ? A piU s Where ? Aed with the duUuUre 
td?crb A M mA k I do set know where her went, or with the verb tlon<^, 
•with the iaterrogetire inflecuoo ol e pg e ea eoquriog. * ^ vi/te aw Where ia he ? 
A xok Mwt wa Where did the bo; go ? And if not knowB he tsewere A vitie, 
witbooC the interroptorj isfleetioo, «e if eejn^ **1 do not know for cerCein where 
he ie.’^ 

(d) Pieced efter. the T«b, thia A eerree for bit* who an Wen by eekio; e 
queetiofi, or be who eaked ted did oot batr well whet wee eeld, or* be who eiaplj 
eoewera. Etample of (A« ftti .* *' Do tbit;*' end be eeja A'e fiderw (1 dn not with 
^ or I will twi) B ma nmA. Enten then the eniwer to tbla no ^wterw; dfe twah 
Af^ Whet ie thU of A^e fieere, ie there M fidere in the order 7 Jfa atak mk « 
Be woold oet go; Ma rrak xaK A « Whei doea thie aeee, He woeld not go7 
4^MA(c /KtfNHjoeD ie deed. XfidmU ^ sle it poeeible 7 In tbie wey, ukiog 
the aeme pbreee end eddiof tba A with the ieterrogeUTe. Example, of tke reeoitrf.' 
“Cell Ibe Fiwel here.** If be did not beer well, be enewere: Fiaeat an yuyatk, 
, .4 m Do yoQ wub ne to eoacMa the FUeel t Tk* (AiW, the eimple eoawer r " le 
your fether et boEB#7'* Vilk A « Tee, he ie la the boeae; or if oot, Maeki A. 

A \% elee oeed io eelliag : QvuN At yMue ekaUn A ^ Come bore. Aenn A 
Aeuntac A m Helloo. boy 1 beye I A ie eleo ea edrerb : Ui»tM pinae xok, xok po 
A apoeun epota^us ^ All the folk weat ewey end (by eoe went with them. Pedro 
xkanuic xnukan po A rwc m Pedro node thia work end 1 together with bin. 

AUo for.coeU&QOue tine, epoekiag now is (be preteriMi now in the future, eod 
for the eontioDetioe of anythiag (bet beeelweye been coetefnery ordme ie e oertein 
wey, end muit be eo ooetiooed or oeed, end ia ite etnted (erjoe. JVbA NcAofic, nok 
noMic A 4 gaewm eaekone a life eoetlnaelly ooaee eod gooa (that ia, eone die 
whilet otbere ere bora). 8o it bee been done or need eli^ye without, fail '*« Xax 
ke to ^oNoA xxkolic tekalk A, *• 8o it moat be dooe elwiya in the fotore " « ife 
edonwroo nok nok /I, (or^ Bi akanaroe iiuaeiic A. **Alweya in eeeb year without 
fair’ m Ckakak ekpkmk A. ** la ite tiote without fail’* m Ckpqmkil <Apqmkil A. 
Borne give it e feiut eepiretion ko. 5ee b the leiicoa of Padre Fray Diago 
XiiDe&at the edterh or word 0, lor all Che ateaniaga, or Boat of ibeo, that be givea 
are the aame for tbie A* A. 0. BESTON. 


M&lta: Landmarks. Hardy. 

The MmItuM Owrt Ruts. By Commander IT. N. M. Bardy. R.N. QQ 
la Man, 1918, 52. Profeaeer Boyd Dawkiaa, io hie sote on tbeee cart VM 
rate, appoera Io orerlook oee or two potnta wbieb 1 bare aotloed in ooaneetion 

with tbeo. 

They are alweya fooad, aa tor aa my kaowledge goea, la ooejuactioD with Stoae 
•480 baildinga ia vvioae part* of the ULeod. and 1 do not think they ere ever fouad 
far ewey fron tbeee baOdings. The moat marked eaee where they appear Co hare 
4 definite ooabeotiOn b 'oo a toeky point in Ifana Seirooeo, where the eonsalled oar 
rata ran over tbe ptdnt ooder tbo water* of the hay end enwge ou the other aide 
of tbe bay, * where they aH now coocealed nnder modena building*, but 1 we* 
infonned by people who bad meaeared (beoi that tb^ dittaooe apart wa* exactly 
the aame oa betb aidee of the bay. On the rocky point where they are atUl Co bo 
*oen there arh aoma aeTeety tkmxnbon hewn oat of the lOok. Tbe ohambere, which 
ere called well* locally, are bell.ahaped, about 2 feet in diaxaecer at rbe mouth, 

” With tbe pimiatfvia, ae, •«», ee, A mma* wgr thi^ tfeina eia, iOr efi (hat part of (he 
body. fifeaA re eUeeps One bind quarter ed en eaitel. It «esK 7 tU|h patM me. 
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wid«Bing Co 1! foot ot tbo W««, tnd uo from 8 Co U foot doop, with the opening 
ct the Cep end iheco eoa bo bo qoonieo tfatl theoe, oi leott. *ro Dot duo to aocvral 
octioQ, bat to bomoB ogoftcj. A Urge nimber of tbo 
wells ore beloi^ the presMt no^lovd. «ad ooold oot 
poseiblf hove booo eoDstnetod in roeoiit timto without 
.Dtedors ^TiBg salts. I hsoo do dato bj me •§ to 
the direeCioa eompoos lo wbieb tbos# reCo mo, bac 
I rssaeoiber ikejr oro Id oome eoeos carved, 

•4 B rood ourres, oad oro olwojs ossoilj 
porollel. 

While 1 cesDot qaostieo Profooser 
Bejd DovkUo' gooUfiesd kaoirUdgo, I 

do Qot think chot thsj eoa bo ligbU^r ^smieood o* 
being tbo ordborj jolocs eroded bj roin-woCor, oepeetojlj oe tbo JIdos ore absolutely 
oon^Quew in eil cooeo wbleb I hove sooa end, 1 believe, when esosed by weetberiag 
of the reek ander notoroJ eoediUooe, tbe ordioory joUu widened by rda*water eroi 
M a niTe, ooC eontinoeQi; bat the wb^ qaeetion of the work of early nan in 
UaJte ie ooe that requires inveetigatioa. Tbe oso of ibe pits tMiiCioned above Ih 
ebeolotely anknowo, la the lanmor of 1917 I elaared away 

the eoeanaletion of oortfa aod slooee la two of then, and fouod 

only a few aoimal booeo—goat and dog^^od a few fragments of 
aaolithte pottery, with, at tba extrema bottom of tbe welb one 
undated ateoe ateaell, of whieb attaobed ia a rough aoetion. It 
Is a tpbero of licDoacotai flattened oa ibe lover tide, aed hotlowad 
out lato a roagb bowl. 

Whaterar tba purpoee may have been for wbloh the wells were oeastruated, there 
is no doubt that the sea^lerel when tbey were Arst hollowed out was cooiiderably 
lower than tl Is t^ay. Erea tboae whioh are dow above water would be drowsed 
in a soncberly gala, so Chat they eao hardly have beea ased for the stoiage of grelo, 

tbongb tbey might have beea burial pits. A number of tbeca are oa the top of e 

olifT on the seotb aide of the ielaod ia e somewhat iaaeoamible positloD* which 
renders It uolikaly that they were osad for stoHog food. 

Another weli.marked ease of tbeee rots bwog feoad, ia oonjaoetcoo with naolishlo 
baildings li ao UDoaiaad naolltbio botidiag on tba aoetb side of the Wied-x-deJam, 
where tbey lead eboal S.8.E. le tbs direcitea in whieh moat of tha traifle epproaoh* 
iog the baUdiog woold pcobehly oome. If ibey have no arabssologioel sigslficaooe, 
the coiaoidaBce of their beiag fcnod lo tba aaar oei^boorbood of Stone Age 
buildiogs, both oa dry Uad ead under water, Ie at leeet reoarkable.' 

«. a. M. HABDY. 
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REVIEWS. 

Indonesia: Ethno^aphy. 

TAe Mtffoiiikic Ca/rare a/ Indonttia. By W. J. Perry. 

Uaivsrsity Preee, and LoDgmeoa, Greea A Co. 1918. 

Those who are trying to demoostrete (be nnity of origin of .tbe megalitbio 
noaaB>eale'of the world have hitberto met e great difieahy ia tbe sapposod absence 
of theee stractures in ladoaeal^ It ts an imptwiaat part of tbe ecbme of the 
bistory of the megalithio eoJtore, whieh we owe especially to Elliot Smith, that it 
was in sba mmn s ee boma. If, therefore, tbe oultare spread eastwards from the 
lodO'Eoropeaa area Uto seroas tbe Peeibe Ooean. it must bavs passed through 
tbe East Archipelago, end we sboold expeot Co flad defioito.traces of its 

passage in this regioh. 
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Th« hook befora oe is the fijst insulffiAat of • remreb dsToteJ to tbs ioves^go* 
ties of Ibis difficulty. As so^ m Hr. Porry become urionaly 0Dg»^ with his 
probJeiB, bo fouod certsle liBitoiloni Mh) sxtoou4»s of bis (boBS n o c es s s r y. Tbs 
oorlisr CDlnreo of lodonssio bovs (A auay ploeos beoti so oTorloid end obscured by 
IsCer Hioda, Usiiommedso, Hslsy, sod Cbiooso loBmoom tbst it vw found oooss- , 
isry to exclude troo ibo snrrey rogioiis wboro lukdoobud ttocos of these iDfloencss 
existed. On the other bead, Mr. Ferry deels with s nniBber of the peoples of 
Aassm wbo sre not ordlosnly loeloded saooj lodonesisns, tboufb choir Iscluaioo is 
tboroDgbly justified by their Itogoietle or cultDrsl sffielties. Most of tbs fsets of 
Indoossisa etboogrephy sre recorded in the Dutch Isngusge sad in periodiosle oot 
.resdlly sccesiible in tbie country. Mr. Persy's thoreogb kuowledge of this litersture 
soon showed tbe fsisity of the oerreot view thst cnegeJitbie stneturcs do sot occur 
io tbe Msisy Arebipelsgo, end the seeood ebspter of tbe book oootsinss description 
of ty^HosI megsUtbic'monuneots, foood eipecislly is the isJsnds of Sunbs end 
Celebes. It soon beesme evident, however, thst little progress wu possible if 
stteution were liioiud te lypied megslithic Bonsments, ssd Mr. Perry sec to work 
to oolleot every ssmple of tbe use of stone in theee psrta of Indoossis included in 
bis iurTey. When be tuned ]otm to other elsotut* of eulton soeh ss sun-cult, bo 
followed tbe isos prooedore. He wss oot cobteot merely to record defiolte exsmplss 
of tbli cull, but collocted every iuUnee io which tbe son bsd bsd say inBueuce 
upon tbe Urea of tbe p^pis. 

The roeuiis of tbe survey so cs/ried out nisy perbspe be summed up most 
clesrly if they sre coosidered uuder three besdiogs, determioed by tbe three msin 
erieeris which served ss Mr. Ferry's guiding prioelpiss. 

Ths Arst of these priodplei is thst of eommon dbtHbution. After eollsotisg 
srery szsmple of the ase of atone io the psr^ of ludoneeis iueluded in bis eurvsy, 
Mr. Psrry found evideuoo of eouuouoity of distribution bstwsao defioUe nogslithio 
monuments, sod other uses of stoat for such purpoeee ss graves, offorlug pisessi sod 
aosta. He concluded thst ths boUdere of tbe uMgslitbie moonmeuts of Indouosis 
lutroduced tbe ose of atone for nsay other purposes, sod henceforwsrd spesks of 
tbein ss tbs steos-osiug immigrsnts. Wbea be turns to other subjeets be atiUmskes 
use of this pnnsipis, end aesigni eertsin eleoseuls of eolrare to tbs influenoe of tbe 
ttOQ^usiog ifflBJgrsaU ou the groood thst their distributioo uorrespODds with tbst 
«( the cultural use of atoee. Tbe practice in which tbe vsloe of this uriterioo cones 
oot most atroofly io terraceil irrigation, the distribotiou of which corresponds very 
closely with thst of deflniu megalitbic stroctarse. 

At sn early stage of tbe srguaeot s second principle* sppenrs. one which msy 
be called tbe principle of clsss-essocietioa. The coestmctloo cf definite aegslltbic 
moDuneati, netteio usee of atone, sod aeveraJ elsmsats oi culture were found to 
be usocisted with soclloue of tbe oommuaity, with chiefa, warriors, or priesu. 
Whenever sa element of culture le fouiid to be eepecially associated with oue of 
these sections of s people, Mr. Perry coaoects it with tbe immigrsots wbo mtfeduced 
the cultursl uae of atone. 

Tbs third principle, which is utilised more sod more ss the book progresses, 
may be called the principle of o^ub oootiectioo. An element of snitore ia ssaigned 
to tbe atonc-uaing hinDigrasCS when it cso be ebewn to bo orgsnictUy oonnected' 
with snotber elSBieDt of enltnre sfnsdy sesigued to tbU people. Tbe mode of spplU 
cation of this principle may be lUastrstted by ths argument eoaoeruisg the cnltivt* 
tioQ of rice. Aj already uaeutioaed, the prsetbee of tenaoed eultivstion sod 
irrigation am sseigned to the stsaO'iHUig immigTsots, chiefly through rbe application 

* This is rieUy a mee of that osT Io be eoutidered. but It ia eo prominent 
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of the principle of cooudod distribution. l»d<to«*Uii irrigntion it lued etpecietlj for 
the cnltiTttion of rioe, tod the pHb^pie of orgnoic coaneetioo, th e refore, poiote to 
rioe el beriog been imported bj theee UMDigreote The next step in the nrgnmeiit 
lurte from the belief ^ eeverd Xodoiteeina peoplee (het their auceetore learnt how 
to grow rice from the akj-peeple of their ueditiona p eople who eame from the ik^ 
and returned thereto wban tiiej died «r left the eertb. Ur. Perry had already come 
to the eoncluaiOA that the ikf'people are the repeeaentatirei in traditioo of the 
iotrodocere of the ute of iteo^ The prineipleof ocgaaie cooneotioa, therefore, again 
poinu to the aieociation of rice with the inUodne«s of etooe-work. At a later 
itage of bit argnmeol Ur. Perry in led to aaaodate the concept of * 0 Qi*ei}batauee 
«i^ the itoo^oitog Imaigraote, and to regard the pHeeta ae the repoaltoriee of 
knowledge cooeereiog thie and other intredooed beUafe. The argument ie therofoie 
greatly etreegtbened when it U foand that rice poeeaesee t •onhnbiUooe upor) the 
preMoce of which iie baeltb depeodi, end that it ie an importnnc pan of the dutien 
of the prieet to care for the health al the Hoe. Uoreover, both the prieetliood 
and the eonoept of eoel^biUBC* ere eseocieted In ireditlon and praotiee with the 
•ky*people, who bad alr«dy been ehewn to bo conneeted with the cultivation 
of riew. 

Theee oxamplee meet enfieo to abow the general charecier of the argumeot. 
By Iti maaoe Ur. Perry ie led to aasihe to tbe itoae-uilng imraigranta many 
elemente of eoltnro in addition to Ihoee atroady mootioeed. Among tbeee are a 
number of beliefi about the eon, ell of which eppoer to be related to one uother, 
though only here and there do they form tbe beeia of e dedolte eno^enlt In a noit 
intereeting chapter on ferllUty, (he introduetion of the pbellio motire in art ie 
eeoribed to tho itoao-ntieg imnigmiile, while traditieo p^nte to their baTing 
praotUed leeeitaoBe onlosa. The motivei of many telee, aueh ea pooiahmeni for 
laughter at aalinale, eipeoially by meaaa of petHfaotioo, and utiee of balf^meo, are 
aleo aicfibed to the atOQe*QaiBg laoaigraote. 

The atudy of food mewietiooe and of tbo animela which pooMU leul-inbetenco 
ieadi Ur. Perry eloio to tbe sobjeet of totomiaoi. bat in the abeenoe of data coo- 
oerning eocial organiutioii In lodoaeeia bo li not able to deal wKb thia topic, lo 
obrionely raised by tbli part of bie etwdy. Fioally, Ur. Parry ebowe the preieBoe 
of gold-workinp and poarl-ftiheHea la tboee loealiuee whore tbe iofuenna of tbe 
atoDO'Ueiug people ia eepecially evident. In aooordaoce with the riewa he bea 
advanced elae«here, theie loorcea of wealth ere held to hare formed the induceveuu 
wbieb led the atono-oileg people to eettle In Iedoae«a. 

Tbe book moil be regarded aa a lint Jnitaluent of a far*raaebiag reeearoh. 
Tbe enbjeote dealt with hare beeo detanoinod largely by tbe principle of orgaeic 
coanootioB. and many ocher lopice ronaaio to be ooatidered. Promiaeot amoag theio 
ia the diipoeal of tbe deed, on which eabjeet tbe material ie lo oxteoiiTo that 
Ur. Perry promiaee to deroM to U a ape^ roinme. Social orgaaieatioQ ia left 
almoit wholly on one tide, owing to the fact that thia important inbjeot baa been 
neglectod by the ethnograpbera to whom we ewe onr knowledge of ladoDoaia. 

Tbe aketeh of tbe argumeot which 1 bare girea abewa that the book before ua 
forma a definite eontribatSoa to ethnological metbod. Ueny important metbodo* 
logical probleme are dmlt with inoideBtally. Ooe aocb problem ia eoggeated by 
Ur. Ferry*e treatment of traditioiL Wo ere now combg to aee the highly complex 
character of tbe eo-called “mythology” ed aaoage and berbarona pecplea. It ia 
becoming apparent that the talee told by them form a maaa of material ont of 
which by a prooeea of differentiation have been developed tbe litoretue. ecieooe, and 
hlatory of oiviliaed peoplee. Ur. Perry hai boldly recogoiaed the mlae of native 
treditioaa aa blatoncal reoorda, and (be agreement which he ahowe between traditioii 
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ud endesct r««cb«d la olbtr vpys niik«9 w importAbi contribotbn t«wwd9 cb« 
d^isoUtrEtioD of Uio hjfttoric42 nliio of folk*alM, 

AnoUitr znoe( icQporUmt problon which cootiaullf eonfroot* thoce who ore 
fttudjioK tbo diffeiioQ of bomco eolturc u p r oo n te d bf th« dUtinotioa between 
whet I bftTi eUewhere* epoken of m priaarj ead secooderj mi^tboe. An 
elebeot of cultore direetlj ii)(rodaee4 luto e rn^ioo bj eo UDffii^rejil people will 
differ is iu aeure frop eee which haa been bear eeiri^ to aome other pert of the 
ref Ion b; a aecoaderj moTeiMBt. Ur. Fonj expUioe aeverml aaoiaaliee of diatriba- 
tion in lodoBeaia ia tbii waj, and ihaa beipe aa to naderstead the nediaaiam bj 
which human enlRire ic modified when introdueed into a new home. 

It ii becanae diffiooltica aad dlacrepaBciee ha?e aet been ifovroA but hate been 
boldly faced, and their eoloUoa ptteopted, that the argameat la aometuaoa not ee«y 
to follow, and the book eet ajtofetber eaej to roed. lo the older aeieneea many of 
the greeteat edvaaoee bare ben made through tbe acndy of eooeatricifiiee aad 
reeidnea, and the enate will ondoabtedly be cnie of ethnology. Tbia aebaee b 
fortunate that et thie etrly atage ia ite hietory an anomaly in tite diitributbn of 
Bogalithie moBQiaeala aboaJil ^ve been atodM eo thoroughly aad pauently aa in 
the book before oi. W. H. £. RIVERS. 


AfHoa> West: LloffQlatlog. R&ttray. 

An Elfwuntory MiU Gtnmmar^ ^Uk e VoenkmUry of mr 1.000 Word*. QC 
Tor the nee of Offioiela Jo the Northern Terriloriea of (he Gold Cnuk 89 
Compiled by R. 8. Rattray, U.8.E. Oxford, at the Clereadoo Preai. 1918. 88 pp. 

Mhle U tbe leagoage which hae hitherto been known, from the oaoM of the 
people who apeak it, ea Moebi. Thoao are the eoterprieiog tradexe who dwell In 
Prenoh territory north of the Gold Coevt Cotony, end taring down every year a 
large numbar of catde inlo tbe Northern Territory. Many of tbe etae peopW are 
abo eettling aad fiading work in tbe Bridih Poeaeeeioe. 

Tbe langnage ie a typioel mornber el one of thoM detached Negro groupa 
, whieb have eooaonly been called Semi-Bents, and by Weatoraann tbe Sudesk 
€laee Laagnegea. Tbe omq dnaeificatjea {with einplar end plnrel) ia, hbwerer, 
oertied out ia Uble by aafixea. Tbe aonn ebaagee ite form eooaiderebly when saed 
with an atljective. but there m do tlkeaeee to the eleborete cyelem eiooaoorde fonml 
In tbe Baotu langoegea. Tbe verb ia conjngated for tenee by euffixee, and ^ pereon 
asd Bumber by abbreTlited proooooe. Mr. Battray’a work oeaeUti of a good 
grammar with netea on Idlonu and ay a tax, and a naefal M6le-Bc«lijb Voeahnlaty. 
A future edition might ba improved by tbe iocInaHm of more exaa'plee of phrtaeology, 
acme abort texta, aad aa EngKah-M&Ie index. Aj it ia, however, tbe book ie 
eteestledly a very pimotical one, end will enable (hoee who come Into contact with 
this Mtereetiog people to snderatend them better end to ba better uodentood by 
tbeei. The vdncM ia well printed aad neefnUy interleaved. 8. H. BAT. 

India r FoUclore. Uaokenzle. 

Sndimo Fairy liirrit*. Ry Donald A. Uackaaaie. London : Blaokie k Son, llfl 
Ltd. 1915. 9D 

Mr. Maokmtaio ban broagbt together la •Chia volsme a eoUection of twanty-thiee 
tales, deacrihed aa I ndian Fnby Talpee, Tbe deaeription U to a certain extent |aatified, 
for meet of tbe alariee ere owdonbtedly baaed on Indiaa origioa, bat if would be a 
miatake to regard them ea geniine Tadiea feCklora. They an not rendarioge of 
aotuad I jdiao etoriee, bot bava boea WHemied by paaelag throagb a Ear^>eaa 
crocibla into metal of an antMy dtfanet kind. Then ia mt a pertkle of iaforma- 
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tion u to wbftt p4it of Iftdi* Ui«j «ro 4r»im froc&. if of popolix origio. aor u to 
wh*t tboir UMnrj tooreo* ara. if tboj ora of Utorwy origin. Wo are told lo the 
profaeo indeod that two of them, eboH tablet (wbleb oocupj bat ivo pages of 
tbe Tolaaw), ara dvired frooi tbo Mahibhinta, bat ibia it the oalj infomatioo 
vuueltaafod os. At lo tbo intniaieo of Earopoan ideaa it aaj bo aoffieioat to allude 
to tbe etory of “Tho Vain Caaaai.** Thia caaol it datcribod at an oator of thiatloe 
and at grating is deep foraota. Kov oasBole do aot edt tbiitloi, for ^ere are no 
thiatloe in tiw graaiog grooiMU, nor do they graao la deep foratta but \o open 
ju aglet. Ko doeoripdoB of a easel told by a aarrator fainiliar witb tbeeo beaite 
Qould be goilty of euoh a blaader. At to eocae of tbe Morieo it ii bard to aocept 
tben ee Indiao evoa in origin. Seeb aro il» ** 8tory of the Oooaii Qnoan " aod tbe 
•' Story of tba Star Maidasi," irbieb do not eoggoat noy lodina eoaree, and eoem 
quite forwga both la idea and oxpratoioo to tba wbolo epirit of tba Indian folktale. 

If the book U inuoded aunply for popolar cooeuiaptioD it may be admictod 
that it ii a eelloetion of pretty etonea. It is aUo adorned vitb aoae good illueM' 
tiODS in blaob and wbita and an exeelleat eoloarad frootis]Me«, «biob baa sore of 
tbe Oriental apirit than the talea tbeaaelraa. M. LONGWOBTH DAMES. 


Ufllverslty of Penn«ylY«ld. 

TA 9 Mwrv* /euraol. Vol. IX. No. 1. March, 1918. Pbiladalpbia, 111 

Tbe directorate of tbe UaireraJiy Maaonm at.Fbiladeiphia baa done and la wf 
(loiog many tbiagi of inpertaaea aad inteceal both for ethnology and arobsology, In 
addition to the gradoai enteaalon of the doe mueeon ballding aad ite axbiWti, all 
defrayed by tbe generoaiiy of prieate ptrooa. The safe liet of pobUcatiena on tbe 
oO?er of Tde Muttwm Jonrnst ia a reasbrkaWe record; in tbe Babylonian section, 
twenty-two volamee of taxia. Sunerw aod euneiforei, eight Tolnmei of tbe reaulte 
from ibi'Eokley B. Coxa expeditions to KaWa, thrac t^ones of CreUn excatalieae, 
Dr. Max Uble’e ealnabla Nport oo Facbacnmac (Per®), and other lenaer worka, 

For eoine yeare paet, tba Amaeoa expedctions. b ended by Dr. W. C. Fsrabee, have 
abeorbed tbe principal energiee el the ausenm, wbilet iapoxtant excaTations bare be» 
eenduoted Is tbe palace of Mere® Ptah at Memphie, and so expedition bai reoently 
gone to the Doaotein regie® of yeneenela. Dr. Farabee'i report on Us expeditions 
is unfortunately delaysd ae be U oow eaployed on Goranunant war eerriee, bnt tbe 
donrnal contains a short aoeoont by bin on tbe Daoontire Arte of tbe Amason 
with many pboiograpbs of baskets, b^ded aprons, and tbrea oarwnonlsl alnbs from 
tbe Weiwai. Wapieiaoa and Apnlail. wbich soggeet aoooneotioo with the Sod^ Sw. 
Owing to the eary eimple f«* od axisieoca of tbe Bodern nativei there is little 
opportunity for tba derelopmeot «f art, bat tba eapacety is tbare and was exemplified 
by a Walwal who saw Or. Pamboe sketching, was gireu a skotebbook and pencil, 
aod prodocad in a few boon drawing* of a oambar M animals. Ac., known to Wen 
(Fig. 97). Tbeeo. Dr. Farabea remarks, laggaei that be drew tbe ebjocta raUier 
from memory of ttaelr appaareoce ae basketry dedgus than frtw eight. But other 
men tecognieed the«,fn s^ta of tbeix artificial aepeat Dr.Farabee aans » oootaot 
with saeeral parties of the nstieae who bad nsTer before eeea a white man, eapeoislly 
in cbe soufbam portkm of Britiab Goiaim. Uis to ba hoped that a eoBAected aeoouat 
of his journeys aad Bads may b»« be aeailabU, eepeciaUy with rugwd te tbe 
ooloeaal funeral jars that be brought hack, some of them large enough to contain two 
bodies eeatad side by tide. Tbare are alee Conebo beer-jais ef pottery, 4 feet high 
and about tbs same dUaieter, bnt reetiog oe a rtrj small bane. 

Tbe uniqoe N<«h American Art of Quillwmk, deecnjwd by Mr. B. W. Merwin, 
is illuettattd by 6oe specintens belonging to tbe Mneeum and showing the patient 
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iodusct/ of cbo ladiu ‘iroiaAiL Jo itodjifig MakIcao lodJoas Uio obtorvAP is oou* 
siaatlj jiotieiog tbit, to tbon loibio^ Beam worth doiog dzJom it ooftta them muol) 
turn lod Croable. So with the qoUl work ; ihort wie Um getting of the qvUIi, often 
bj berter from tribee eerenJ handred toitae ewi; ; theo tba djeuig bj boiling is eoice 
Togetible dje, eoegbt in miof f licea : Teioenok berk, ipruee conee, end teTeret 
** Tiriettee of bemea were need to prodoee red. ‘Wiloate end wild grepea faraiabed 
“ blieki of different qoeJitiee. Wild fondowert. Ibe eomdeirer, pine bark, end willow 
“ root inpplied the feUova. Bloeheniee and lerkaper gira diffareat ehedaa of blae. 

The lodien wonee had to be well verted In plant lora. Uanf aethoda ^ working 
^ vara darUad end ooiaplei foldioga and ititobee were eoplojed to devalcq) tTmbolio 
** deeigoa. Tba oalp unploDeBte need even in tba anoai iotrieate work ware an awl 
'* aod eouetUnai a plaoa of bone to datten iha qaiUa. alee aocne aioew thread and 
" UBuaU; Bome bark or laatbar paturoa.*' 

Poor exaellent photographa of totem polea oaar iha Skeen • river, B.O., acoonpanp 
aone lagaade (tboaglu not refamag to them), obtained there bj l>r. G. B. Gordon in 
1917. Large detailed phetegrapba are bedlj needed to five a tna idm of the clever 
carving of tone oo theae point, anJ the hnmoor of iha leae eoaveQtiocalbad figurea. 

Toning to a very differeoi ragka, there ara aome baaeciful drawing! from aodanc 
Oantral Acnarioao ecolptorea, or from naaterly phoiofiapba of them. Tba faee of the 
aaated king from the Hierogl/pbic Slairwa/ at Copan. looka oat between tba jawe 
ef a huge aerpeot bead with two twiniag bodiea eodiog in rattlea and tha waving 
gmiuil faatber benddreai towtre babiod. Aoeordiag to* Dr. 0. B. Gordon (wbo 
exoavated the aUlrwap), tbia wai oolp one of aevecal flgorea rather more than life>ijza 
ud oarved in verj held relief, aeated in tbe'eeatra, <na above the other, aod.aU 
peintnd origtaall/ io aoft jet briUlnoi eolonn. Two other drawiaga are cd detail a of 
tba great atela with a king, hia atteadanta, aad a partj of eaptivaa. Tfaaae. and 
Fige. 4. 5» aod 6, danarva earafnl atodj le ordnr to anderalaad tba nfamlliar oroaoante 
aod amblaiDB. 

A. ooloored reprodootioo ef a painted Maja vane tna a monnd ia Britiab Eondorai, 
aod aa aUbaator vim from the Ulon titv ara remarkable fte tha aimplidtj of form 
eombload vltb alaborata oraamnt. 

Tbia whoU aeaabav of tba Joamal illaetraiea tha verted oapaoitiea ef native 
AaMrieen artlate, working mainlj bj inatiactive perception of what wm pleedng to 
ejaa triKnad bj obaervatlon of Katora. C. B. 


N ANTEfiOPOLOOlOAL NOTE. 

Ms. MiRtaiiX B. Savxiu haa made three tripe to Gnatemnia diirieg the laat AB 
te^ F^era, bringisg back aboet fear thonaand arebaMlogioal apeouDeaa, wltb tba 90 
looalicj of each autheatieated. Ha viaited a large obddiao quarry near Kiacal and 
aaGued photographa aai a qeantitj of the qearrj matarial, ao^ aa enfioiahad placet and 
rajeota. He tcndiad the rsiaa near Lake Amatillaa and ia eodeavoeriog to wttablith 
definite oeltore areaa ia Guatemala, boplsg t« reten later, tba Mvere aarthqueke 
bavlng prevented tbe intended thatigTapbic work near the capital oitj. Ut, SavlUe 
found near Antigea a large nodele of poliahad ohert with an ioacriptioa inciaed in 
dooble oolnmna (asd ia the alhating atjte of gJjpha in the Dieadeo codes), rasniog 
down on each aide of tbe iphakA He hat ako aeeored the meet magniioent 
erample of a potterj voeeel evar fonnd in aamaot Aoerica. It ia a laiga globolar 
pot. tcnlptured, Uajan mottrea, is tbe atjie Of the ** great turlie ** at Qeirigua. 
Tbia ia from Uit regien between 2aocpe end Qeaiemala eitj. 


Em ann Srof imwoeM, Iax>, Hb H^ea^V tOatma, Sait Bmriisg Sweat, l^aedM, B.O. i. 
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GrxHt of Papua: EtliQOgraplij. 

Th* AfflbA OiiH of K«r«wa Qyltyp*. Sf A. C. Baddon. 

In tbe GoM of Pftpiu \b«r* 1 * 4 ; dutiogoi*b«d foitr eultares, 
irblebi frani eMi to vmI, mtj bo tonood tbo Eloao, Cbe Kuasa, (bo Ur*caoi 
»Bd the Eorowo; of thote tbo Ihroo fint wo diotiocUj iBt«froUC«d» boi tb« Itot 
io more dieiidet. Withool doobt tbooe evltoroe bare reaobed tbo cooeC from tbe 
ifitorior of tbe ieUsd, dioe|^ we are m jot if&oroot M the roncoe thej bove 
traverood. 

Tbo tonii Eerowa Ii adopted froBi (be viUe^ of that 0000 at tbe aortborlj 
poiBC of Ooaribari ItUed» frtsi wbieb tbo otbor Tilla|;oe 00 tbU ieiaad, aod oertaiB 
otbere (Goro> tFboo, AUidiiK UoAhagea, oW.) ob (bo vutioUnd Bad nelgbbouriog 
iilaadff oro itatod to bare boos foobded. Tbo Tillafoi of Kemo. Pai-ia-a, aod 
A)Piaba»oB (be oppoeit* wainlaBd. eppoar lo nok wUh Eerewa ai ori|:inel eiteot ae 
tboj hare tbe eaua eultoro it ia aeooeiarj to BOtta then aador oao doiigoatioa, 
aad proHiiooallj 1 odopt ibe tenn “Kerewa*' («/. B. J. Bjao.* AhuvoI Jitpou. 
/ypver, 191S-)8» p. 76)* Tbe saj ba (afcoa ae a oriterioa of tfaie eultaro: 
^ OBitoTB of eitidojut^ tboae ikvll abhoae ottoade aleo to (ba Sibo-B^ri triboo 
OB Utoti oreeb .... _ . _ 

(aboot toroB 02^ [ • 

mileeaboToSi- 
korl Station), 
to tbe rogioB 
of tbe Bwotbe 
of tbe Onati 
a e d Torioui 
rivare, end pro* 
bablj furtbor 
iBlaed. Tha 
Ian g u ag 0 
I p 0 ka B OD 
Goaribeiri aod 
ia tbe Tioloitj 
ie fcoowB u 
A'eretKT vadf, 

. aad ii allied 
to (bat epokOB 
br tbo Ktwal 

na. deina, Fid4e-a, ObbH Sirar; i^etoarapb bj A. (X SaddOa. 

Tbe Eerewa pooplee live alnoet osUrelj 00 eago (da) and crabe (Aovn), aod 
tbe gnibe that ififevi etd eago paloa. Owing to tbo ewaapj naturo of tbe ooantrj 
tbej boro but poor gardooe, 10 wbiob (baj grow boftonae (daboi), sweat’potatoee ^ 
eugar^oaBo («n), eooMiiita (gata), and a poor kind of utiro ^mpkia, bot no 
jami. 

A rillago osnaUj oonewta of a dybw daiwa, wbato tba iBamod dob Uro: 
oAiabai dmma, or jOQag idob'» boooo; and tbo wookea’e bouoo, vpi daxma. Tbo 
dsina (Fig. 1) ii a rarj loag |H{o-d wall log rarjiog fruCD aboot 100 (0 over 
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200 y«ra8 io lea«b • Tb« ridg« ia horUooUl, » ri«« •Hghtly fct dia froat and 
tod i% wpporWd by 0 eeattml row of polo*. Thm « » pUtfonn and ontrooco 
usuoUy 01 e«b eod, and *0f*ral {woolly fire or * 1 *) *ldo ootxancw. A gangway 
estoDilt along tbo wLolo loogth of tba wltfior, oo oacb aido of which are a nnailw 
of enbicl**, which are tbe ilwfdag plaeoa of the narriod men. I nudertiond that the 
houeo 1* Tiiited by women and g^rie ody « tbo ooewioM of tb* huffuru c«e®«y. 
which luU for four day*, and at which groac aaxoal Uoobco le paraitlod, Ihu 
appear* to be the coremocy deecnbad by H. J. Ryaa which, mmordtng to hi* 
acccnct ie a limple kind of ini^oo nto eolminedag In marrlafO (f.c. pp. 7 h> 77 > 
In the dMht dttima a» oTariable nuahor of ekoU ebrboe An opido. 

cooeiett of a flat otal' hoard, the upper part of which i* earred to «prtiei.t a human 
face, and iho lower part ii (arfoxated eo ai to learo two TOrtieal hooka Ihe lowor 
central portion of tho board oiridoatly repree^itt a body, the lateral part* being the 
trme, and t^e BfWght booke may fepnwont .tho leg*. It I* pointed hJack, rod, and 



no. 2.—U/4a la Ihe deta detwe et Dephne ; 
pbotcraph by 1. C. H addoe 


no. Ir-Jrthe, “Afrd Biver 
delta,** treo SeUemea. 


while. In froot li a ahalf (pejw). on which re*t homan ekoUe (oro or ep«oro), pro¬ 
bably of eaomiae or Tictinee, theao bmng etiaehod by long loope to the hooka The 
whole li laebed to polee which reach from tbe floor to the roof. I WM infonned at 
Aiaaha that an ep6a ie carved by a mao when he take* a bead, but other men 
•dd *kull 9 •from time to time; tho iknll* are tboea of onaaie* only. One of the 
aaiha in Ihii dmtn deima waa brooght from enother ijllago. ProUbly Ihe u 

a family ehrine, 'and 1 ewpect that tbe figure in tbe rapreeeala^n of an anceitor. 
I obUined a Moond apifta at Do^coa (height 7$6 mm., breadth 3S5 ma.) which le 
very eimllar to that ihowu o« Plate hi. The one photogiapbed M tUu at Dopima 
(Pig. 2) bad betwoeo fifty aad ebtty ekilla et tocbed to it. Oea at Pai-ia-a we* 

7^^^ that tbe m M OortM nj tol l a. (MO feet) Icag. 10 ui. (&l ft) wide, 

aod toe floor -M 1*M w- (« «».) •hove toe fnwod. 0. lo H«te rrtlmated too kD|to of a ^ 
daina co the right bank id toe moatk of tto OemU et »»«** m. <*» ft ) (Aaawl Sryort SJf.9^ 
1«0-J, p flfl). Tbe one tooitoai end flgntd by Jetae »71> wu orer »0 jerd* in length 

^ toT^cJal repcrl* thri epeUed tfih ; la erreral ceeie 1 hare rentapd to difler from the 
olSriel speUmg of woida. 
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1*07 v. (42 ie.) hish. I reprodoc# (Fif. 3) Ibe fi gur ed hy C. 6. Sellgvfto 
(«7bvm. Roy. AntAr. Insi.^ 2S£nt., 1909, p. 259). I do oot roeoll toj other 
illustr&tioa of ibooe objeet«> bat thej bare Mvenl ihiMe beoa .oenUoDod 
miuiooerieo.ftad GoreremoDt official*. 

The ebaUa anaehed to ao ayiia auf be pleia or deeomtod io earioue way s 
(PJtCe U). C. 0. Uorrej eaye: '* Aj regardi the ekolli n the hooees, tboM haridg 
" artificial ooeee atucbed to tbam are of* people who hare died oataral deaths; 
** iboie that bare no oocce attached hare been killed." (^Annual Roparl 
IdOO'l, p. S3.) Thle reqoiree renfieatioe. J. H. F. Hurray etacei that their ewn 
dead are eapoeed oe platferau antU (bey are reduced to skeletona; the tkulle are 
taken ioto tbe dweUiog'booeee, end the other booea ere beriad Id a large mound 
(.dwiKo/ Rtporl S.X.O.y 1903. p. 12). 1 wae inrorreed that at Aimaba a widow 

pots the ekoll of her biubead ia ber booea. After a time a dance ii held, and the 
iknll U bari^ bat that the skulli of aoemiee era placed eo tbe apche. 

One bod of decoration eoMtete of haring aa artificial face made of clay aud 
painted red; the noee U loog abd aarrow and perforated at the tip, in the orifice 
of which a nose oraamant Duty be ioeerted. The orbtta are generally Ailed op with 
white clay, and ebelU or eaede nay repmant Cba eyac. The three epeeimena Z 
obtained are ehown iu Plate H. Fire Gearibari ekulle In tba louseua of the 
Goiranity of Aberdeen are ehnilerly decorated (R. R. Spltial, And. AntKr. 
Soe. Unn. AUr4*tm. 1904-fi (1906). p. 33). I heliere' thii epaoial type i« 
cbaracteriitic ef tbe Kerewa cultnra, bal eknlli with artafieiaj faoae occur in Torraa 
StndUi the Fly end 88^k rirere. 

Skiille are aleo found with a cyliodrkal prejeetion fron each orUt, often with a 
red Hucuoa bean at the*tip, end oorered crer (m ie the face) witb grey coix 
seeds. The earliest aoooont of this deoorstion Ls by J. B. Jokes (Voyagt oj 
H.M.S. Fly, I, 1347, p. 274, and fl|>ire). He oanad the village where tbe eknUe 
w«re looted '^FigriUe." It wae almoet certalaly a Sarewa Tillage.^ Tbe ekulle aro 
in tba Boeanm of the Royal Collage of 8nrgeooe (^. *T. Bdge*Partingtcn, AtAno* 
ympAieol Album of tAs Fae^ htand*, II. 1896, Plata 193, FIgi. 1. 2). Other 
etbnograpbioat ipeoimana eoUactacf oo thie ocoaejon. aro In the Britieh Museum.. 
R. H. Splttal (Lr.) Jeeoribee three einilar sknlla from iho Bean River, and figures' 
(Flatae VI, Vll) one fine specimen bi the Aberdeen Unlrereity Museum with verp 
prominent eye>stalks and a perforated deecrmted oval board in tbe nasal npwtnre. 

Id the nneeum at Port Ucreeby there Is a ^milar ekoll (epitc) from ibe estuary 
of the Barau. The eye>etalke are .32 nm. high : tbe noee board ie rstber elaborate. 
Two eaientially similar skulla with eye st a l fce and nosa>boards were figured 
(Plate facing p. 8) in the Annud Roport B.K.G., 1893*97, Bnebeae, 1898, as coming 
from Kcneb^ on (be eastern alopee of Mt. Seratcbley. A. Giallaoetti says (p. 68) 
that tbe people of tbls village (which U now deraliet) place thalr dead io a bos 
covered by t net, aboot 3 feet from the gronad, and encloead by a fence of about 
tbe same height, outalde of which le a ring of large fiat stones. tPheu tbe skeleton 
ie clesn, the skull U removed aod |daead In a email bouee buUt specially for tbe 
purpose of etoring tbe skalle of the tribe: bnt he doee not say aaytbieg about skulls 
bsiog decorated. 

F. von Loschan desenbei end figures in M. Erisger's yeu-Gtanoa (Berlin, 
1899, p. 507, Fig. 48), e skull of this type, bnt with eplkee in the orbhs, wbiob 
are probably supports for a pith eya'italk; [wesnmably on aeeonnt of the foregoing 
reference, be describee It aa comiag from Keoaba, hut ardently tble le tbe saree ska 11 
(Ko. 36) that Is figured id W. D. Webetar's IJluttraUd Caidogt, ToL III, where 
It is stated to come fctMn tbe Fly River. Doubtiog the aUocntioo of these sknlla 
to Keneba, I esked Oovnor J. H. P. Horray to institnte special ecqalries on this 
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point, which be kind]; did. T. Uillnr (tetio^ £.U.) replied to him: *' The leU 
lot of eknlJtt 1 sew ««re nt Setsolo in 1912, end the; wore not decontod. When 
“ ftt Kenebe et the Mow tisDA 1 did net IM ftBj etnills’' (Mnj 31, 1917). A 
blunder or wilfol ulmprMontntwo bee eTidontlv ooeurrcd. but bj whoa it le not now 
poeuble CO dieedver. We ere thus jiiecified in eteung tbet tbie mothod of deeoreiing 
skolle extendi from the Bemn Co the Eerewe dietriei. The eeiae eleo eppliei to the 
Qoce-boerds. which ire oeilid ltan*ga ec the roonth of the FI 7 , OB the eaihoriCj of 
J. Cbelmere, who eeji t '*WlieB e heed le cerried home end oleMod, end ell the 
** imell quite fone, the Aaeepe ie etuck ie the ikoll, wbieb ie huQg up on * poet 
'* (^e) of the hooie" (US.). Two. of tb«»e epecimeiu eoUeeted bj bin ere figured 
bj £dge*Pertingcon li, Plete 197, Figi. fi, 6 ). ' 

When e new dultu daima ie built bj nj of the Eerewe peoplee e men from 
enother pleoe is killed end brought to tbe newbajldiog ead eeteu in it. At Dopime, 
(bef leid tbej did not spriekle the blood on tbe poete of ibo houee. It will be 
reoenbered tbet it wee on ee oocukn of tbij kied thet tbe feaoui aiseiooer^ 
Jemes Chelatre (Teaete) eod hie ooliqegae 0. F. Tomkins were killed end eeteu 
et Doplae 00 tbe 7th of April 1901. {A/m—l fUpart B.KG., 1900>I901 (1909)). 
Tbe dubu daima of the rillegee iapllceted in tbeee anrden were burnt end tbe 
wer ceuoee deetrojed. lo t report on the raeeeeere, the Eer. H. U. Dcuueej eeys, 
**Iu one of tbe duUus were over sereu huudred ek«]ls,4ad et Another four hundred. 
“ Some of tlie other dnboi were eleered before tbe pen^ reeobed tboa, but I em 
within the aerk iu lejiog tbet there meet here beee tea tboneend ikuila in the 
twenty dobue burned.** (Quoted from TAe AVw Gituiea itfurioii, hj G. Carrie 
Uertio, 1906, p. 78.) 

I wee informed et Uepime tbet when e mw wv oenoe (oU) Is aide the werrion 
go In it to • etrengu rille^ on the meiilead ead kill e num. Tbef said tbe oeuoe 
is not sprinkled with bii blood (bot 1 deabi thle), the bodf U eeten end tbe shall 
etuched to en egiAe. In Ubue, an ef-sbeot from Eerewe in the Kikoh eituer^, 
bebeeded cotp se is held orer the bow cd tbe aew ennoe. so tl^et the letter is 
eevered with blood. At DubU'Ctube, eo off>ehwt frov Ubns on e aeighbenhug 
isleoA A oew oAsoe U blooded. The ejee, n^ «sn. iateetiuee, And genitals ere eet 
eeteo, tbe bodj, after haring been eeorehed **111 seme pig,*' ie ont Into imafl ^leees 
whioh ere mixed with **New Gnloee eebhege" (the awUi of Northsn lKvUioa) 
end A little lego, which k boded In e beaboo over e fire, or, eoeoidieg to another 
iaformiat, mixed with lego sod wrapped la nlpe pelm leevee end roested over a fire, 
there being no earth oren la ifaie dlitnet. la eU eeeea tbe body of tbe Tietim was 
eaten eod tbe sknU kept lo the dwAu doimc. The Eerewe folk were In tbe bsbic 
of'raiding the bush tribes of tbe Ometi sad (hoeo of aeighbouriog rivers, bot moet 
ntds Appear to beve been made right op to tbe hills o« tbe Sirebl Biver, wbieb 
ftowi from tbs east lato tbe Eikori souse tblrtj ailee from lie mouth. H. J. Bjen 
givee en'lnstenoe of the anrder of e local aetiTe 17 nine Choe men who woue up 
tbli rirer to make e new wer oauoe; after peuitug it pith bie blood the; placed 
cbe bodj iu tbe cnooo end retBreed to them vUUge p. 80). 

1 Dotioed in tbe du^ dmma et Dopime ead other Eerewe vilJegee minieture 
agAa, celled MroAw, to wbieb birds* beads were etteehod: they were wicbeut a 
shelf. £. W. P. Cbieaerj iafones ate that be bee seen outside a door in ea CTtoti 
Tillage a similar object, to wbieb were etteebed bods' skolls, boooe of osssofreries, 
eod liserds’ skelstoos. Tbej were more or less limilsr to three speclneas (Fig. 4) 
which I collected et Wododo, a village on tbe nmth of Dibiri island, in the eetusrj 
of tbe Berne, where tbef ^ celled gapt. 1 do not koow their ilgufieeaco. but it 
is suggestive that, though the boman'Sknlt ebriaec have Dot been definitely 
recorded beyood the aree noted above, the btrd'Skell shrinee extend to the eetoar; 
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of tbe Plj, or ftC kU «r«ott to tbM of tbo Boma. TUrv U oBotbsr ^0710 from 
"Doberi,” of tho Mae t^pe u the for«foiB;« io cba Ctmbridge MaMum: leogth 
415 raa., br>fcdth 130 um. GiTCii to Um soiae mosoun G. Loadtaton lA ft 
gpecimeo bo ooUooMd »t Kiviu iritud in 1910. It eon^iiu of %n orftJ boonJ, 
oone*To<oiiTez from iida 10 tide, 595 mo. loog ftod SSS nun. brood ; there ii ft 
oftTTed feet ftboTe, ftod in Uie codVb ere two o«ftl ftpemree^ with o fertioftl hook 
in oftoh; tiie board i» nBeotoorod exeept that the deep ieta^lio parti of the 
carfia^ ara oolourad white. It etidaBllj falla in with this eenoB, but the bead la 
not dieaQgifed. 

I also obtaiaod at Wododo a waU- 
Oftrrad f9p*, whieb eoeaists of a faea 
with two aloBfftCad parfmUaoi balaw 
the nooih. which oosTerge to the 
median Una infariorlj; the bodj la with* 
out raeoguiabU aroa, and its lower 
part is brokaa, but it avidantlj waa 
encTad npwanU to form two hooks; 
haigbt dlO am., Ijraadth 165 nsin. I 
doobt if It ii large aBoa(h to adpport 
bnraaa ikulla. A SMoewbac Similar 
oblset, desaribad as a Holder for three 
** bonaB akolUi made of wood, oarrad, 

** and daoorntad la rad,bl 4 ek, aod white ; 

** attire oama ' peo^iy, Dameiacara, 

** month of FIf Rirar,'* Is figured In 
Wabiier'a WuitraUd Cofafepw, III. 

No. 19. It has DO aras but has a 
vertical hook ae each tide aad a eaatra) 

OB# in an orlfies ) no dimenaioas ara 
given. Dsmeiauarn ma/ ha the vUlaga 
called Damarakeroato la the afloisi 
map, witieh lias oppoaW Dibiri, in tbe 
Baaio sstoarj. J. Edge • Pariiuftou 
{Alium, III, 1999, Plata 78) gives so 
axaupls of each of thsas two tjrpsa, 
wbieh bs daseribaa as ** Flat woedao 
” objaoti (patten) te boldisg the 
" ikdiis of fiih, tortls, aad buds, 
ootoorad red aad hlaek. Ifouth of 
” Flj Bivar." Tba aoa with two 
books Is 89^ in. (621 uun.) high, and 
tha. oaa with three hooks 92 lo. 

(1,067 mm.) high. 

AU these ipadmaos sre csrtaiolj 
coonscted with a skoll^olt of aocna 
lort. 

Carved aod palated boards, kaiai^ 
nerv, ara erected la tbe dafiv darmo, 
nSoallj close bj the eatraace to a 
oubicls; tb «7 Sre doabtleaa eoooactad 
with aB aQoaieor cnlu • Of tbaaa I 
colleeted three ipeclmeoi at Pai*ia'a, 

c 



Fra. S,~9lrdekaJl ibnsei, f*/*, Wododo, 
DthM ^aA'siUMr; of tbe Bewv (d) Black, 
the tatagUo ibow* woodi leofib 4M bib., 
Weadlh IM mm.; with two lattoMoB bamboo 
ksJfes. (ks Jaw of a Tfug plf (Bbi papaeadij. 
aod dralU A hetwe (tba —^i Baatan oorlaw, 
Kemaaiea BioaCaa, a raaidnt from the 

with>. sad skaQa of otkar mall Urda. (6) Black, 
nd. a»t white; lee|th hSO maa. breadth SM am.; 
with akaUa ct tha /»kadah< (Fapoaa frognooth 
et "mo r ap cr k,* Pod,argoa p^saoiw), de^akaka 
(Fapeaa crew, Cmedeui panonatai), 

(knad iriar*h4rd. nflaaMO ip.X ftud levenl 
kiDdi 4( phagise btrda. (C) Blackaoad ill 
ever: laaftk VtO mm., breadth ISO mm; with 
two Imltatkwi hamteo ksivca, umI malls of tbe 
flaw blaek cock a tte (Miercgloma afeerrisiu) ud 
a bngfiahcr (Taajdptme kc.—Unaeam of 
ArA aod Bth., CambrUga, oollacta*! b; A. 0. 
Bwkkm 1414. 
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Fra. ^om • at 

PaUa-a, Oaati Rlvar. All an patocad WaeK nA. 
and irbtta. (A) Slt^Uj nmian coaTaK tr<» ride 
U rida, leoftb 1*119 a, tnadtfe MO (B) 
Conc«To-6BT«s Irea «4«* n aUa bogU, 1*&M 
breadth MO ma. (Q Fke, l«i«th ]440n..bmdtb 
199 BJD.— Maccan «C Areb. aod Blh, Oaaiheidce, 
uOecMd br A. C. Baddea» 19H. 


Fra. (A) o( a 
decaaeadtethar, raafU^carved 
eMf al betTy w«^ nmd 
pcrteo palatad bkek. nd. and 
vbttai with a ebell oya i 
1*010 ■. hlfb. (B) Stt0 
at a decaaeedi sotbar, ao* 
odOBid, with abaraaUriMld 
wataati'adtaaa; 1*100 a. blfb. 
(C) Ua^kal i(jek (dhiralla) 
ramd oot af baaey wood, 
eamd porioB oilglaaUy 
whiaiad ltd aad vblw •, 
laofth TO CB. 


Wood, ahioahtp, (tfhio b malaaolaiit nrafio). Tbia i(iek (Pig. 6 C) i* 

auppoiad to make a canoa uiriaibla vben Uaa enw go on a haad'bUDttag expedition; 
the owner paiau bimealf with rad aod wblto piguaot aad robe a Uaf aod the 
keroal of a jonog eoeoant oo ibis fa o#. 
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There ere other ietereitiDg fMtoree eboat the Eereve culture vluob 1 eeDDot 
deel with here. AUaeien mej, boverer, be caede to the owurreoee o< be^etworh 
meeke (dwo<o) eiiDfier to tboee the Sipik Eiver {ef. J. H. P. Kurref, Payuoy 1918, 
p. 169. PletM pp. m, 201: O. Beebe, Der SaUertM • Augusts ■ Fluti. Hun burg, 
.1916, p. 109 ff.. Pletes LXXVIII-LXXXIII tod Pig. 427 : Frobeoioa. InL .Anh. 
f. Eiknogr. XX, 1698. PteU IV, Fig. 26; F. tob Loeehno, B&m. Arth., 1911. 
Fige. 26, 29). 1 believe that eiBiler muke ooear *l»o iu the regioa of the Bubu. 

8kail* wiib peioied eUj face* aad otberwiae decorated oeev higher up the 
REpik. Jb the ** hfiddle riTar *' diatriet, or ** Cnltnra 111 Pletet LXVI-LXIX). 
one baa a loag e^Hodnoel pieee of wood aa a ooee, which U perforated at the beie 
Co repreeoBt neeCrila Uaaj akulle fcom Bear tho Booth of the river, ** Culture I,*’ 
have elaborate oarrioge oe the freotaia: alao here are to he found UuneD akulla 
etCatbed aa beada to woodeu efiiglea {pp. 867, 874. Fige. 399, 400). aoalogoui to one 
I obtained at Bltiartri. Porari delt^ 

From varioua parte of the Sdpik oobm woodee double hooka with a humao face 
oarved oa (be abank, auelogOBa to the pope I obtaiaed at Wododo. 

Oa the ether bead, there are maaj cbanoteriatiea of the cnlturee along the 
SEpik wblob have aai aa jet baea noted la Briiiab New Guinea, but there oanooC 
be aay doubt tbet the eeeential elecaenta of there culturea bate penetrated to the 
Gulf of Papua bj Tarlooe oaltaral atreama. It aUo eeerea to be eaCabliahed, from 
tbe evidence givea above aod from further data known to me, that there ii aa intimate 
relation batweao the oultve of the Baaa eatuary and that of the Karewa dlatrict, 
tbe ilgniAoanoe of wbkb la not yet qaite olear. 

1 bare to ibask iba Troateee of tba Perey BUdeu Matnorial Fund for eoabUng 
ma to vliit the Golf of Papoa, for withont their aid 1 aheuld aot have been able to 
itudy thia region. A. C. HADDON. 

DldCBimOV OF FLATI V. 

aexaa SnorA noM a Mo ictM at Doviwa, Ooaaxeaat Iuam. 

Bdght e( beerd lae oa. bmdth Mt em. related M a^ wUte, with a wooden Imltetlou of 
t CMcaaUe paarhihel) ehoat « a a— nt . 

On tbe iMf <• a plalteJ palm leaf mat; tbe akmUa i t in p oa It, tram left to r(|bfc, are 
(a) Jbv,, dafortBod; Aiaaabe. 

(0 Vela, adall. artlg^ Md face wHb k«c acee parferaMd at Ite aad. e^ wUte. a bUok 
band fma Mlar reud area aad dm itiea of tbo neae U Ite tip. A *49*4 iMWoni 
wltb BOM baMbiag oa leBpcBal i Doplaa. 

(e) Kale, adult, with opUndrical piojeotiaa in right «vWt (tba lift oae la alating), vbloA 
wita Um face, ia eeoM vUh eofa eaeda; Atmaha. 

(d> eduU. toeg raUn bob wtib reearved tip, aje aoebota Ailed up, lacbad traosvem 
iMBd wftb ebovTCue «a faeatal; Deplwa. 

<•) doT. ^Qai to *, bat vleb cowrfca la erWia a«d a hoer'a tuak in ncael perforation, 
ebaeute transvena tacMeua «« trentol ; 2 >opima, 

CO Haarlr aduJt, ^ u la a, ploee el oaaa (a aaml petfarttioa. ooti aeedt >n orbit, a aage 
Abre tiisga <■> Inelaed hasd of ebevToaton each tompoml Udb ; Pal*fa.A. 

G) dnv^ crHta tUM up, pwforalod slab d weed la tbe aaael apertore; CK^lna. 

It will be oet«d that <mtj A, A *. /. # actaallr beloaged to tUa ahrine, but one fa Jutifled la 
pleOng tba oCben eo it w tbej to tbe aame oltar^ aad on anj ebiine ekalla map be 

quite pT ete or deoaaated •• aber^ All beve tbe tTpteal long teep etCeebed to tbe mixIllB; eC 
PM.ia.a tbie me Ate M (plelted 'lawps tineO'^Cembrldge Kaeenm of imb. and Kth, 

coUected bj A. a Heddon, 1914. 
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Nigerian Notes. Thomas. 

ai> AeteJ Work. Bf N. W. Tkma*. 11111 

TboagU othti meb M copper uul ]md, 0*7 U sMd for bucoloU, IU U 

tha enlf two whiob oro of root iadoolml iaportMico omoof tbo Bdo »n iron tod 
brMo : the DM of tbo formor of ifaeto two i« o^ia oot noMtoroD^ for moro oxMo- 
wv« tb»D tbot of tho ocbor, ud ii ie rve to fiod • rilUfo of 407 aiso without ooo 
or oToo two taitblot, which mtvo m % moetbg ploeo m tbo hoC boort of tbo «4rl7 
Work ID the •Bith7 is cauriod on m mD^alsr iatorrols, sod tbo block, 
smith ii leldoB or ftoror wboU7 depaeJoctc mi bit ermft for 4 linof. 

The 0400 of tb« hnuo workers U ooBowbat differoQC 5 tbe7 ore, ooap4ret[Tol7 
iprekiof, M org4ois«t bod7 io Bdo, with % obiof u tboir hoid; tboj Uto io oaa 
street for tbo OMOt port, ood jf tboj mw ton 10 otbor work to oko oot o UreUbood 
Booms likeij thoi It is 4 Uto devolopmeal doo to the oJtorotlon of ooodiUoos. 


(•) iDOH. 

Io tbo css* of 4 blioksBith in Ibe titlofo tbo croft moy well U hereclitory, 
though I aeror fouod 4 soo ot work with bis foibor. Io Edo 4 boy U Boot 
to iMm the work ot oa oorly age —mvoo or eooo of tor j * feo la paid by tbo fotbor 
.-•Old $0 bo 5f.—4od 4 socriAce is offered to Ofoa, the <lmty of blocksoitba. 

The tooli of blookamitba ood U»sa.iaitba on to eocne esteot ideatiMl, but for 
the letter the file is mere ssefol ibea tbs boBuer. The blooktBiUi mokei hii owa 
tools: 4 bsmaer(MM«o), sonetibee cooirel, loBeiiuesk^nore ; 4 Arebook (oAtwre), 
»D oarjj, coDsiiiieg of 4 stmt ifoe pio with 4 eireelor top; 4 Als aod 4 
ohiaei. TbsdwUowa (fAwf) ore of fooukb, two boga with woodeo beadles tied 
la the ceotre, the eir botof expelled Cbroagb two cooieoJ pottery echos (ebBs) fixed 
ia the block of wood, oa the top of wbicb ere tbo ^terton for the ikios. The 
bellowi ere fixed io the gronod.eod the ooeslre ere bidden » the eebM. Sosetiioes 
ft boy ecu ee bbwer, eonetM the brioger of ea ortiole to be reMtred uodertekee 
the job. 

' The aein work to be deoe U the repeir of metobeu for field work, of boes, 
end of cDlaor ertielee snob ei eheioe, wy bows eod emws^end otbsr objeeu used la- 
the snlu. Soae of these leltor are asgeliy 10 bo fooad la tbe aerkot. Toole ore 
•lao mejU for leather workere, oerpeotere, eod others; eod beafi or mod.leaps 
(9rukpa) may be aede wbee tbore U 4 porobseer. Tim leap# h« fies bowla, tbe 
stood lamps with 4 loog aUa for pkatioi la tbs groead. tbe bend leidpe with a 
doable bow wd cb.io over tb« howl; in reeb oaso tbore U e epooo for tbe cU 
eod e “ tortolM to be placed ott tbe cotton wick to ore rant the flame from apreediae 
too far, ® 

Other erii<^ of aeaafecure ere blagoe (eWw), door keys (iroAa), wotoeii’a 
heirplas aad koivea, aeo’e kairoe, end Otnn,en eeeouat of wbicb ie gireD in another 
eectloD. 

For tbe working of iron tbe caraoMe Uw is eat while it is groea, end the lore 
piled ap wiihont being dried end fired at ooee; the cbereoel (saw) la brought homo. 
To light tbe fire e bread w tekaa from tbe. booae eod earned to the emitby with 
tbe aid of piacors. 

It, perU of Northern Nlfftrie, eneh no Cyiae. ia the oortb-onat of tbe Ceatrel 
ProTiBce. iron la eleo smelted from ore. I wicneeeed tbe operation only once—at 
Megen—end ifnorenco of (be lengaege proreatod me from escertmoiog deteile. The 
conical fnroaoe wm clay beaeath a bat, ebgot 4 feet bigb, with a hole took io 
the centre. So far as 1 could escerteia, ore eod wood ere pat io elteruto leyere, 
n^ tbe boUowB worked nntU the moUl flows into tbo bole beoeatb the ooae. The 
pigs ere probably saeli; iron la chipped off cb«B for.eao with a bniamer or cbiael 
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Tbe bellows consisted of s pibee'of sUb. tbrwe or four feet Hoore, irhicb wss sJmplj 
polled in sod oot bj s meo. 


(6) Buiss. 

Tbe brsji workers mj tbet tbej ere desceoJed from Ibe Eiogs of Ufe, one of 
whom merried the dsa^Hter of e brMS worker. She bore lerso SOBS. &od sll birt the 
ponofwt beceme klop; tbe poiiofesl soe rejected tbet his iDotber wss ^e deogbeer 
of t brsss worker eod heoeqie luDsell s bUckiBUh. Prom Ufe he wei sect So Edo 
So greet the klag, sod reoeioed there to fond the ooloa/ of biMs workers. 

A kof i« epprendced »( u eerlp sge : or. if he eonee fw« the fenilj of tbe 
obief, he eoDSB m e leoroer end rseeivee % wife when be Is memegesbls. 

At 40 SArljsgs 4 bojle4rBs to bAke noeldt for the rasU hewk bells thst ere 
woro hj ebildreo, muI ooeestOMllj fipre on the eerecaooiel drees of e priest, A olof 
or mod oore is prepered bj one boy: eoolher Ukee bree^wes, probably nixed with 

oil to softeo it, end rolls it oot io long striegs wiih % com*wood roller ead boerd ; 

wlien the ilriDg U Aoisbed It is USd ut soese cross wires; chea tbe other bo; t&kos 
it sad wfodi it rOQod tbe d*y oore in the peUern to be prodooed, wi^ e'fioel corl 

to TSprefoat tbe beadle. When e saAeleal auiabei of ibeee moulds ere prepsred, 

they ere sec ip 4 lergo pot. erreaged m it were like gr«pes ou e buocb. the sielks 
beiog tbe lioe« elotig which (he moltn metel i« to rwa, This moold reedy, It is 
diested In ths Are sod tbe wex no oet; It is tbea reedy for the casdog. 

At preeeat bress seeae to be obleleed from Enropoea eenreee; formerly Ic wei 
got from tbe king, sad wei neUMlly of e difforeet quellty. It Is broken up end put 
in e oley or send oruolble over the Are, or, rether, imbedded in the Are. wbiob is 
blown up with ths bellows. When Cbe bress ie ia e liquid iteto it is poursd into 
tbe moold. which U then immersed io weter end broken to estreot tbe belle: tbe 
excreeoenoee ere AJed off, end efur beiag robbed with send the bells erO reedy for 
sstlo. 

At tbe preeent dey there is not e Urge lele for geonioe oetirs work of tbe old 
type. A certein numbw of breeelets ere, so doubt, mede; oeeesioDelly e bmi»hikod 
knife aey be meanfectored ; end ea mkmsjsss. or feee*Besk, formerly worn by ehiefs 
on tbe left side wbeo they weal to eUit tbe kleg. eea still be taned out lo eredlteble 
style. 

Tbs tujorily, bewerer, of the fooden ertielee ere of inferior metel, bedly 
modelled, end eltogetber dlflereai frm tbe old style. They ere mede for tele to 
Europeeos, end dc^t recsDl erente or seenrs of every •dey life t ooesvioneUy eralets 
ere turned oat for tbe seoM purpuee. In old deye, bowsver, meay more nrricles were 
required : dishes (of wood) for Ibe king's use were omemented with brssat bells, 
letape, end oerem^iel objects of eJl sorts mail beve beea oeedod; ead possibly e 
certein eiftoant mey be«e been expmieA 

Objects Agored in Aniiqin4i** Jtom Breen City ere seldom reoognUed by modern 
brese<smi(bs ee ia eey wey rrsemblijig the work whieh they pat out; vkumettee, 
omn. end e few odier objects eompUle tbe list. Tbe old bress were dost noc seem 
to here wandered fer from Edo; bat occeeionnlly I found ia other peris of the 
country objects which from their style of workianaihlp might beve been produi^ed la 
Edo. Socb, for exeoiple, was e leoperd's b«eJ sold to me et Okpe. 

There ere bat few old broosee obtninnble et the preseat dey. 1 procured n 
fregment of n neoklece, eeid to here beea worn by Oeuon, end e Agariae, 23 cm. high, 
of a wooien vi(h Usea me^e, holdiag what may be intended to represent a teosion 
dram in her two heads. I else sew la Edo e tewken lamp 'pedestal of broose, hollow, 
with ea eeriby core ; oa tbe disks whieh stead out froai tbe oeatrml staff ere 
decorative heeds. 
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BrM8 b«ir pios with hroftd ends dMonted inth l ac j M Ujim or poDohed bol«9 
ne eoDDOa ia th« Or* cotucrr; tbej 8««n to W We hj bleekimitht. • 

Bejond the si^kinf of the belU I bed ao oppomait^ of eeeiDg caedoge CDide 
ifi Edo: hot I mw e bme-eaiitb at work with hie bexomer OMMioadly. He ueed e 
beuaer ia ehepe someibin| like * teot peg. hot the flat edge wee oe^ to itrike 
tbe object with. Id one cnee n piece of brett with • book »t each end wee 
ftreigbtened and then aede foor eqoare with rai^ hlowe on each lide, tbe ber 
beiog turned 90^ each tine. 1 wae etnek iHth tbe eoevaoy o< tbe work. 

N. W. THOhtAS. 


Geology. Sinltli* 

QrMrthItKa dhalMMd. By Btffmaid A. Smitky F.S.A. 4114 

An examination of tbe Stopee eoUeetioe, in eonree of arrangemaot for tbe lUI 
National Muteum of Walee, hae revealed eome edditioaal evidenoe m to tbe date of tbe 
«he1I-bdd es Ingreee Tale, Greeohithe, Seat, the atierial from which ii now leauared 
la eeveral ooUeedone. Unfortanately, the eooparativelf large eeriee now at Cardiff* ie 
not acoompaaied h^ hoj ttratigraphioal record, bat the cite wae erideatlj eeoupied 
ae late *• Lelfonitier tUeea, tbengb the faooa of tbe niain depoeit bee bean referred 
to the Blboeae (witneea tbe Trogoatherinra end Nehtina grateloupUna). Tbe 
exeaTation onderUkes in 1913 on b^alf of tbe Britlah hloaeiicn end tbe Geological 
Sorvey {m /fveAwofogto, LXT,'idS) yielded ao leee than 600 flakee, bat no Ivple* 
meate of ao/ kied» wbleb wae diMppoiatiag. In view of tbe naaj Bae epeciDeaa of 
6t. AoheuI tjpe obtained previoual/ bj teraral eoUeetern. 

Tbe oritccal point wee, end i^ the ralatioo of theee ovatee to the eetm of 
Pliocene c belle, nsd'it will perhnpe never be decided, ae verf Utile renuini of tbe 
depoait} bat (he late Hr. Stopee eoUeeted enough to eeteblub a eeqnanoe. even 
though tbe oecvrrenee of aeraral t^pee on tbe eane tile mep revive the ecatention 
tbet ell tjpee ocoor together at ail period*. 

Apart, from hrokao material tad mare fiekee (some of wbleb eloaelp reeemble 
tbe aerie* ia th* Britieb Maeeoo), tbe foUowiag tbe principal iteae:— 

6 epecittena ohipped ia eolitbic et^le, one a^erentlp a trae eolith. 

S rolled haad*axee, one tfiaogtilar and oebreou, ^e other with reared point 
and notch below ia 

1 roUed ochreou* beod'axe, triangnlar, with eaCtieg-edge below, ead e paler 
apeciaen with rever*ed Sttwlat on one eidA 

1 heavj haad*axe, mottled brown ead pallew. mntA rolled, eeratobed, and gloeip. 

11 brokea Implemeote'of variona tjpea, two ci them rolled. 

2 twieted implemeDts, both with reve m ed S««orve. 

19 email, onrollad, peer-ibaped baad-axee of tbe type cocnmonlj found la tbe 
Barndeld pit oppoaita. 

97 other implenMola A varioaa ordinary t^pae. eix with white or ereeiay padaa. 

16 ovatee, meet with beeil point (en hima). iaeladiog one deeply ochreou*, but 
little roiled. 

4 oordatee, one regnlar and another beavilj rolled. 

! eordnte implement with one &oe flaked quite flat, the other apparently 
naflnlebed. , 

9 good round-headed’tod 16 iqner^headed acraper*, moitly made from medium' 
aised Hakea. 

14 flakee osad a* hollow-aetaper*. 

22 aqonr^Doeed fiakee, meet with taraunal, and a few with lateral, aoa* and 
7 epecUl caaee with Done earved to the left and a ootoh below it. 

92 flakee of all ahapee, with *'epur»** of differeot widtha at end or aide. 
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16 good end 27 inferior 0 i(lA*eerepdrB (raetoiri) of Le Moustier tjpe, eome forminf 
rough “poifltfl." 

1 rough »egiQflQtel tool (“MA-ooiy” t/pe), with brood, flat hM« end zig'ceg 

oacUog*edge, 

2 struck toiloi 9 e*coreB,'’ inferior queUt;?. 

S fleke'implomenti of Northfledt (Lerhllois) tjpe. tbo beat end Isrgoat one with 
leterel bulb; two oonfilat of the biJtt<eDd 00 I 7 . 

C flokea with facetted liutts, but not cbTlouslj itnick from " tortoltfe'Cores.'' 

1 Aurigoae point with lateral notch (cncocAe), perhape from (be aiirfaoe. 

Colleotora assert that orete inpleneots were found among the sballs, nad it 
certainly looks ae if man^ of the earlier tjpee, whiob might be eoutidered nearer in 
date to the ebeJIa, are derived, the speoirnene obvlooel^ in tint bsieg of St. Aebeul 
and Le Moueder cheraoter. This evidence from \be S topee col Ik lion la anpported 
by apeoimeoa In the cabineta cl Mr. W. M. Newton and Mr. A. C. Uelph (to n»ne 
only thoae), and there la room for acme ingenloue theory to reeoneile the flieta and 
the fauna diicovered at thie extraordinary apot on the lCK)*ft. terraoe of the Tbamee. 

Tbia Kqueuoe wae^ to some extent, foreabadowed by Mr. W. U, Newton In 
Matt, 1901. 66, and the following iiotieea of tbe ibelhbed are giTen In ohrouologionl 
Order: JoKrw. AntAr. Inti;, XXIX (N.6. II), 392 (6raC aoeount, in 1900); 
7h>c, OeoL Attoc,. XVII, 283 ^ /foporf ffri/. Attco,, Southport meeting, 1903, 
603 s ./Voe. Gtffl, Attoc.y XXl, 492; Arokttologio^ LXV, 190; end Proe. PftAitt. 
Soe. Eutl AntfUa, II, 253. REGINALD A. SMITH. 



CrosBlngr the Line. Rose. 

Th# FumoM* Batptlam or «h« Trpplo. Bp If. A. Rote. JAA 

IVmiQvUie (CbiTalier de. n67>I34S), a eapitaine deafrdgatee da Rol,* lU4 
thus desoribos this cornavof, as be calls It 

Od tbe afternoon of the day precedi eg tbe ship's entry iuto tbe tropic a h all of 
dry pose and oartridge*caMs fell from tbe tops on to tbe forKeetle. These 
sonounced tbe eovnitr of tbe **Bonhomiue" or "King of the Trople.'* This 
covrrfer, erseking hla whip, deMeoded froco tbe msle-top. He wee a top.rase, very 
bsndaomely dressed as a poitlllon, with s striped welstcost, badge, bucbkios. boota 
and spurs acccrdlng to regulation, not forgetting bis big queue or eafopan, wbiob 
aymboliaes the headgear of the true brovst tn/antt dt fo PotU. Advancing towards 
the commaodsQt, be baedsd bin a letter from his sovereign, which demaoded the 
oastomary tribute from thoae who entered his realms for the first time. 

On the next day (or next but one) tbe ship entered tbe Tropic of Cancer. 
From morning preparations fur the Jett bad been made. A tent bad been pitched 
St the foot of tbe msio*Qiaet: underneath it was an altar aurxnouoted by a cross, and 
all the attributes of navigation—mepa, compass, etc.; to ite right tbe tbrooe of Father 
Tropic; to its left a tall vst, filled with water, aeroaa which wm piKed a plank. 
A clap of tbuuder acd a shower like tbst cf the day before announced tbe kleg's 
arrival. 


He deaeended from tbe main*top. He bad a white beard of tow, and thongii 
covered with furs, pretended to shiver, in spite of the beat After him came down 
bis court, coBsiaiing of half the crew. The disguieea were quite logenioua. A 
beardless youth represented Ampbitrlte, wife of the *'01d Tropic." CsblD'boys, aa 
Tritooa, furnished her tridn. Behind this group oame Neptune, drewa on a gua< 
carriage, indent in hand. Then came slates of the Tropic am eared with various 
colours. Here a group of warriors dressed ae Orienula, thanks to tbe loan of all the 

* £ibUMh^lle de Is MvoIbUod et de TBoiplie, Vn.. Mhioint 4v ChH*li^ U tUrntnliU: 
FatU, 1918, E. Champion, pp. 8C-t8.' What follows Ij a coodcoscd rrsnalatlon. 
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Oftga oa bowd ; tb«re the gendarms %od »lmonM of Ffttber Tropic—Breton 
witb ft dftneiQg-boftr: ftnd, to cloie (be Cwn. tbe doeil with hie borne Aod fork. 
Having defiled oa the deok and roood the tent, tbe Bonhomms went ineide it, and 
bis traia ranged Iteelf roand him. Hie eeoreury called ell tboee wbo were to 
receire the baptiem. Two ledlee were firet baptiaed—with lome dropa of water on 
tbetr fair baade. Tbeo came (be men, wbo wore made to ewear to reepeel, in all eir* 
conataoeea. tbe wivea of good aallore. Each waa then placed on tbe fateful plank, and 
a page of Father Tropio preeeoted him with a baein. If he dropped an offering 
into it be got a few dropa of water on ble aleere; if not, bo waa broeqoelj teiaed 
b/ tbe waiatbaud of bia tronaen end oaat Into (be val. to tbe inteoM jo/ of the 
onlookers. The eoldiera, too numeroue for iodividnal baptism, were drenobed bj (be 
bole mtuia. Tbe rite oonclnded with songe and daneea on the fore<deok, rank 
and age being won overlooked on the poop. People threw water at one anotber 
and pla/ed a tbousaod trioks. The Tro^oV health was fln^l/ drnok in pnnefi. 

De FrdoiDville aacriboa tbe origin of this ancient rite to the Foriugueae aa^ 
Spaniab navigntors who ventured at the end of the fifteenth century upon the boiiod* 
leae A.tlantic. He also la/i It was allowed on State ships in order to mala tain 
ohearfiUoeas. one of tbe elementi of health. 

Tbia ecflouot dlffera a good deal from that given in the Book of Da/s, in 
which no mention ie made of the " Old Tropic.'^ As praotisod by Engliah uilora, 
shaving the novioe wai a priooipel feature, and by hr the ronghost part of the 
ordeal. The Book of Doyi says the oua^, in eome form or other, la believed to 
bo very aociont, and to have been originally lofttitnted on the oeoftftion of iliipa 
palling out of tbe Uedlterranofta into the Atlantia, heyeod the "FUlara of Herculea." 
Could anyone give references to clesiical Portngutae or Spanish antherltlee od tbe 
origin and history of tbe rite ? H. A. RObE. 


Europe: Witchcraft. Murray. 

Wltohwt* Tr«naform*tioi>e Into Animalo. By M. A. Murray. 1R9 

Tbe belief that human beings can oheoge themselves, or be .changed, Into lUw 
animaU carries with it the ooroilary (bat wounds received by a perioo wben hi 4be 
aenblaoce of an animal wdll remalo on the body after the retom to (ho human 
aimpe. Thie belief seocoa to be nonoeoted with tbe worablp of aoioial*gode or sacred 
eDimela, the worshipper being obeoged Into an animal by being invested with (be 
skin of the oreatore, by tbe utteradoe of magloal words, (he making of magical 
gestures, (be wCariog of a megioel object, or the performance ef magical ceremouios. 
Tbe witcbeft of tbe sixteenth and seveoteentb oentariee appear to have earried on 
(be tradition of tho pre*Christian oulte, and tbe atoriw of their (nneformatiooi, 
when viewed 'in tilo light of the anuient axemplea, are capable of tho eacae 
explaoatioo. Much confusioo, however, has been eauaed by tbe religious and so- 
celled eoientifio explanations of tbe contemporary comnentatori as well aa by tbe 
uofortuoate belief of modem writers in tbe eepacity of women for hysteria. At 
both periods pseudo-Boleooe baa prereoted tbe nnblMsed exacaioatlon of the 
nacerlai. 

There are no records extant of the aaimals held sacred by the early inbablteote 
of Great Brjtmn, bnt it la remarkable that the range of tbe witches’ traosfonDatkna 
wee very limited ; cats and l^kree were the usual anunaln, occaelonally, but ri 
dogs, cniee, erowe, rooks, and beae. In France, where the eolemn sacrifice of 
at tbe Sabbasb points to that animal beiog sacred, it la not surprismg to fin^ 
men and women witcbee eppearing as goats aod sbeep. XJnlese there werl^. 
definite meanly onderlying tbe change of shape, there would roaao 

prevent tbe wi^es from traoaformlng theouelves Into enimaJa species. 
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wold seen, theo, tli»t iU wltcUeB, like <be edorere of wim*! god* in evli^er 
eltempt^ W kwom® ooe vllb their god or atcred wiio*! bj uk;og oo hi* form ; 
the cbtnge being induced bj tbe eeme meene eod being e« reel W the wHeh m to 
Sigmund tbe Voleuog* or tbe worehipper.of Lycmen Zeos.t 

In tbe eerller oolw the worsbipper on becoming no mimel obeoged bjeoutwerU 
ebepe only lo tbe eyee ol faith, though hie action* aod proUbly hie eoioc procl*»ioed 
tbe tranifcpa*tioo. The nearwt appreech to ^n outward change wee by coToriog 
the body with the ekln of the animal, or by wearitig a pert of tbe akin 

Tbe Abordoen wltoLee (1597) arc * good example of tbe chaDge which wte 
not TUible ontwanlly. In all tbe caeei, the accueed are *uted to bare ‘come to 
“ the Fi*h Croee of tbi* burgb, under tbe eonduot of Satban. preeent then with you, 
“ playing on Lie form of inilrumeot. ye all danced about tbe Fiib Crow end about 
“ ^ Meal.market' a long epace." There li no *ugg*etioo of any change of form 

except in tbe oe*e of Heaele Thom, who we* tried at tbe ecmo time and exactly 

the eame offence ae ber oomradee : “ There, accompaoled with iby derlUib com- 
•• puiiosi and lactloo, trantformed iu other llkeoeie, eome in baree, eome in oate, 
tod eomo in other eimllitudei, ye all daaeed about the Fleh Cree*."t The eridenee 
of Marie Lament (1669) enKgaeta the eame idea of a ritoal, though not an acwal, 
ebauge; abe oopfeeied that •'•bee, Kettle Soot, aod Margrat Holm, cam to Allan 
•• Orr'* hooee In the llkeaeiee of kate, and followed ble wif into the cUlmer ; on 
another oceaeion “the derU turned them in likenete of kata, by ebaking lui haudi 
aboTo theiV b*ad*.’i la Northumberland (1678) the eame fact appear* to and^Ue 
the eTideuce; Ana Aroetrocg declared that at a witch meeting the .aid Ann 
" TBaiteiT bath beeo eewall time* In the ibepe of a catt and a bare, anu m 

“ the ihape of a greyhound and a bee, letting tbe deviil eee bow many el^epee 

.be eould turn bereelf late. They [the wlicbee] *tood all upon a bare .pots of 
•• ffpouad. eod.bad thii informer eing while* they dauoed in eeverall abape*, flrat of 

“ t hare, then* In their owoe, and then In a catt, aom*tloee in a mouee, and la 

•• aeverall other *bape*. She eee aU tbe said pereoo* beforemeniioned dancing, 

eome in tbe Ukeneete of bare*, «oifte in tbe llkeaeeie of eatt*, other* in tbe 

•• llkeneiie of been, aod eome in th^r owne lllceoeiee."t 

The malhod of making the ritoal change by moane of mapcal word* it very 
olearly recorded In tbe Auldearne iriale, where I*obel Gowdie, whoae eridenoe wae 
purely Toluoury, glre* the actual word, both lor the change into an animal aud for 
nrerelon Into human form. ' 

a bare : 

“I *all goe iotill a baire, 

With eorrow and tyob aed melkle cajre, 

And I eall goe In tbe DlTelU* nam. 

Ay quhili I oom hem agaiue." 

To become a eat or a crow'the eame veree waa ueed with an altoratloo of the 
eeoond line eo ae to force a rhyme ;* loetead of " me lkle oare,‘ the wordt were a 

• r*t«wwa 8cfA B<»k* L 11 : Wm. Marrt*: Wtssud Wurkt, Xlt, pp. ti, f7. 
t TIU. 8.^ a. «, ad. Fmer. aleo tie animal namm applied ^ 

Uie ttic^b*m at Bphewa; tb. Bw-primte**- of 

Ir Great MptbLj tbe Dare* of i)odona i tbe bean in tbe dance ot Anemia, tbe 

n V, fcf tha fflMt ot Peeeldoa at Kphoan* j tba Woleea at tb* Lnperc*iia, Ac. 

C- '-'r S/hMI-v cm «.«!!»,, I, PP. K-8, 

* ileed. 

Sharp* i "Tittorie^ J.oooh*t, pp. 153, 134. 


I DepMir o from York C*»tla' 


.DeaAoai Tra^ti, 11, pp. 333, 801, 804. 
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bleok for ft cftt, ftnd ‘‘ft Uftcl threwfor & crow or crew. To revert ftgfticr 
to tbe bumftQ form tbo worda were: 

Here, here, Qod srad thee oftre, 

I ftm ie an bare's likeoeae jost now, 
fiot r ftbftll bo io 4 womfto'fi likeDeae even dow,'* 
wKb tbe aame veriatioa of “a blaok abot’* or "a black threw*’ for a eat or a 
crow. Tbe Auldearoe witches were aJeo .able to taro ooe aaotber ioto animtle; 
"If we, in tbe shape of an oat, an crow, as barsi or anj otbar Ukenese, Ac., go t/y 
enjof our neighbours booaea. being Wicebea, we will aftf, I (or we) ooejure tbee 
" Go with lift (or roe). And preaeotlf tbe/ become as we ere. either cais> barea, 

“ crowa* Ac., and go with us wbitber we would.—When cue of ue « aore are in 

" tbo shape of oats, and meek with au/ otbera our oeigbboura. we witi bs^, Devil 
“ apeed tbee, Go then with me. Aud immediately they will tore ia tbe ah^e of 

" a oat, and go with us,*'* Tbe very aimpUcity of tbe mekbod ehowa that 

tranitomiatioii was ritual: the witch anooauced to her fellow that she Ijersell 
an animal, a fact which tbe aeeoed witch would aot have known otherwise. The 
second witch at once became a eimilar ftnlmal and went with tbe first to perform 
tbe ritual eota wbleb were to follow. Tbe witohea were, in their own astlmuiioo 
aud in the belief of all their oomradea, to whom they communieated the feet, actually 
arumali, though to the neinitlaced oye their natural forma remolnod unchanged. 

The Freoeb wlubee wore tl)e akin or a portion of an animal in tbe sacred 
dance. In Lorraine (15S9) Sernliardt’s KieoUea stated that she bad seen In an 
open field “mitten am hellen Tags, einen Tana von Mtlnnera und Weibern, usd weif 
“ dieselben auff elne keio&dere Welle und blnterrileks tanzten, kam ei Ihr frembd fUr 
“ Rtonde derbftlben atill, uod aahe mittallem Fleiee zii da ward ele gewabr, daa 
'* etliflhe In <lem Be/heo waren so Gelie und Eubfuss hattei3.*'t 

In tbe Lyons district (159B) “il y a eneor des Domooi, qu^aisisteat h eee 
** danose an forms da bones ou ds noutona. Antoine Toralsr dit que lors qu’olle 
“ dansoit, ra mouton aolr la tencit par la main aueo sea pleds biea baireuz, e’eat h 
“ dire rudes A reueiohee.**} 

Bltual masking will also s>eeenQtfor the transformation Into animals. In LoTTslne 
(1089) a maD'Wltneas seated that “indem wlrd er elne HdJe, welebe ele ueoneo die 
** Morelianisehe Elipps, gewahr, dsrlnDen aeobi Welber mlt Larven urah ffn Tisoh 
“ mit gnldenen uod adbernsn Gesohieryn harnmb t4neteu.”| Boguet alio had sridenco 
of tbe wearing of maska: “Ils ae maaquent pour le iourd'buy, salon Claude Fagot. 
*' A auac eJle plDileurs autres. —Ils le masquant eneor aulourd’buy pour la plua 
“ part. Esrienna Pelcheux rapportoit que partle dee femmes, qo’elle auolt veu0i an 
“ Sabbat aatoient tolldee. £t pour cela lea Lombards par leurs loix lea appelleut 
*' Jlta4eaf.''l Bar be, the wife of Jaan^Bevy Col la de hfo/emaat in Lorruoa (1619) 
said that “ alle a vau dancer les aisistana so nombrs de sept a buiot persoooes, parties 
** deequelles elle ne oogaoissoit ad cause des masques hjdeux.“t The maikiag and 
disguising of the witob ie probably tbe explaaation of the evidence given by the 
boy.wiicb, Arnold too Hoithausi, at Munster (1644): Arnold woUte auf dem 
Tanaplatae Haeeu. Eatzea, Mhusa, Schweiae, WOlffe, usw. verfertigt hsbau."** 
There is alao toother method of transformation, which is tba si ropiest. Tbe 
witches themselves, like theb* eontemporarios, believed that tbe actoal animals, wbleb 
they law, were buman beings in animal form. Jeaoaecte de Belloc, aged twenty>foor 

* Piuain : UI, pp. 407, 404, 411. Speliiog mcrienilsed. 

1 RcmlgliiJ: i>sn«"w2sMa, PC. 1, cb. xfv, p. 47.* 
t Bogdst. dit 3frtifn, p, ISS. $ Remigios: Pt. 1, p. 44. 

g Bogoet, pp. ISO, IBS. q Fournier; df p. 14. 

»■ iXoabm: p. 60. 
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m the P»yi de L^bourd (1609), deieribed the SabUlli m “vne Wre celebre da 
“ MutM 60 tUi d« choe«, «n UqneQa ftocum Be proneoet eo laur prop« foroe, & 

“ d’eotrti Boat irtosIoriDe* ae B^eyt pwrquoy eu animeax. EUb ii»i»meaTeQ 
•* 4 UcoDe d'eU» fie trsrforaer an beata an « prwence, aaia*au)eiaent wrtainwbMtoB 
courir per la Sebbet-"* HeUa Guthne, cf Forfar (166l),.fiUtaB tbe ^th e-Boa 
ffraater Bioplioity : “The leet Bummar except oae, »bee did eie John Tedeeoar 
eomtymee in the ahep* of e todda, end lorntmee in the Bhepe 

the field John Telleeour in theao fib epee went up end donne eoiong WiUtem HiMn^ 

“ miller et Hetbaretekea, hie cornae for tba deatTuctloo of the eeme, beoeoBe (be end 
•• Willi*™ h*d. t*k.c .h. n-jl-e on»r hi. he.d ; .nd Ih.l .h. dm.ll c»m 
•' pointed out John Teilseour in the loreeld the pea anlo bar, end told Uor thet that 
was John Teil*eour.“t 

REVIEW. Plenre 

^ Empt. lly H. J. FLure. London; IQI 

b^lfihVg.o^pMM'l i'tlidP oJ, from tho .modpoin. of tl>. iolor.olioi. of 
BM, .i.d oiroumoCMC, .n .pprooittioi. of tU. pmiw loci of the hum.o group 
of W..tsro Eurooe- Tho »»lhor dioliogui.h.. thrM m»>n .ono. In Moordoiico with 
the r«.pODM of tU. Mil to Lomou offort, Tb. o.Mr.l oor. of th, gr... EoropMo 

ijrtordor,, urmorl . Rogioo of Difficulty. TU. MUlhwKJ »lop« M *. M^.t. - 
ran... h«. . f.vouriug cliicto yi.ldiog nn »rly ro.pu.. »ad . .to^y roodB.1. 
r.Wro to offort. allowing of . o«t.in .mount of l.i.nr. .nd oppomnlWM for iou^ 
oommt.Dio.tlon, Thmii .ro lormod Esi=»‘ =• th.y Uto lioon ol..r.oMri»d 

by . doTolopmont of opiritu.Uty, .od b.vo oontributod to tb. world ct 

tMtbotio .pprooUtion .nd idMl. of .ooi.l conduct .nd prwtlo.^ hfo. The jmrtmn. 
of tb. nottbom t.mp.r.to foro.t bordering on gmu l.nd. n»dod mi.eb b.rd work 
"tioforo tb.y wore oonnortod into form .nd ootnlKid. Lffort woo tli. domln.ol not., 
though tb. nltlm... Incromonl WM oltotj l.rgo- Tb... .roM .ro t.rm.1 . Region 
or Zou. of Effort. Tb. more northern foro.t. on iho .roll, fringe r.m.in wgion. 
of difflcultr Wbil. cirio ido.le »nd art could dowlop is th. ion. of inoromoot the 
region, of offort progr«.od moc. .lowly, Tb. w.r .gein.t tb. fom.t .n»iJ.«g*d 
^.cetion Md tb. growtb of riHeg. commonitl«, witb, bo-CM, Ac bm.mt.on of 
b.^' .Ot-CDtorod. .nd .n.pioiop. of tb. ou.or world; tb... r.fton. tbn. hoing 
nenirnd for die .prowl of Id.oli.m., Xh. region, of difficulty h.r. oonnnuwd f»m 
owly time, with the old wbriUo. of .took c.i.ing, lumping, omd bunting. They 
b.r; .lw.y. tondri to «port moo. Th«. rogion. tff difflonity b.r. boo. gr^dn.lly 
inrwlod !r<m tb. t.gion of offort, tbo obMg. being often Moomp.nimJ by tb. 
.pr..d of . browl.h.wi.d popnl.tion, .nd tb. reirmt of . long-h^dod popul.t.on 
whicb bu ibown .o .ttMbmont to m .dTontuton. bfo. Tb. grMtMt wlr.nOM h.TO 
oomo in region, of oonuot wb.ro tbor. i. con.ideritbl. rwi^ mdmixtor.- 

Dr FiBoro tr»co» Am. linoo of cosUol lo owsh of the m.in wom of the Wmi. 
.bowing tb. rwnlu of oont.ct with tb. oldM Meditorr.ne.o oitiliwlion, -h.tb.r 
..ro .0 lend route, or m . r«ult of ooMt.l treffio. H. diMUO... tb. rncning of 
netiontdity at the protest day m •contr.otwf with tbo pMt, oonolnding to.t rgoi.1 
ucitri. iepo«iblcs.di..d.Mt.ge. The torritorialprinoipK unity of rdigioDoueton, 
.nd Ungo4r.ll help, hut tUor. U no .in. ?»d won, do .b.olnU, or.Wrion of nation- 

• Sa Un«: JWifidW, p. W. ^ 

t Kinlecb and Dexter : RtHfuia p. \S9. 
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bood, ImC if ft moderftte'eisa group baa » oomcnoa Iftn^&gV witb ft rich epirUunl 
iraditiOD, tbftt group vill alwftja sCriTo to koep its iadiv^dcftliiy. Th« ToIum« is 
Dofortoafttal; ftcaroelj large oQougb for the dftvalopcaeot of tbe ftrguoents io deteil, 
but cooUias mdcb cQftttor provocative of thought. F. C. 8. 


A^^THROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 



AccK&Bioya vy 


B. 8t Joltes^. 
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e Supehotoiuioat 


fi«et fiftiduis toAdoo, S.C. 4 


Em ftHi} SfonowoooB, Ltd, 


Dr. Qann'ft Work In BrKioh Hendura*. 

Id BrUisb Honduras Dr. T. Gano has hoe& engaged Iq diggjOtg for the ^nil 
icDSBum. Ooe of tbe siMe was* of great intereet ae it contalDod caatena) lUU 
of Spftoieh origin, together trith trpieaJ Majau ani&cte. The work ia.atill being 
carried on, and Dr. Gano'e oolleotiona from various places Id tlio eolonf ^re been 
eeoRred. laoloded were two large buman baada in atucoo and painted' lb' fi^ars, 
found ifi ft receatlj discovered ohatobar in the Bub>etructare of tbe Bonae <9 tb.e 
Governor, nzmal, Tucatau. Thej were parte of 6gDree larger than life slae, aaA 
were broken off bj tbe vandals vbo fonud the chamber and brought Co Bellae. 
No. further detaile eould he ascertained, uofortuoatelj. A. C. B. 

Lecture* to 9old<erc. 

Tbe Institute has been asked to aid in obtaining voJooteer lecturers in 4AC 
oooneotion with tbe War Offica sefaeme of edueaticu witbin tbe Armj. Tbe lUU 
range of subjects is wide, and oon-tecbnioal treatment * is* required. TraveUiog and 
other expenses wUl be paid bj tbe War Office, and lecturers for the Coudneoc es 
well as this cooatr^^are needed. Fellows who ore interested should cOEmounicate 
in tiie drfft i^&nee with Hoo. Sec., Dr. B. 8. Harrison, SO. Great Bussell Street, 

W.C.I. 
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The Leu IsloTtdi and Their Tairy Talet and Folk Lore. 67. T. 

* 8| X 5|. 145 pp. Times Book Oo., Ltd. (Poblishers.) 

A Guide to Taxila. By Sir Johu Marshall, B!t., CXG., 

ISO pp. 29 Plates. Goverumeut Prlotiog, Calcutta. 4s. $<f. (Tbe 
Government Printing.) 

'Fre'SiMUyTy in F.tux ae recorded in the Journal of the Essex Field Club, Bj 
B. Hacaiedine ^arreo. 42 pp. Sinipkui. Marshall, and Co., Ltd., and Eeser Field 
QUit^ StrMford, Qseex. (The Author.) 

The Beffttmistys qf Buddhist Arty and o/her Essays in J'nduin and Csntral- 
Asiaa Afchtaoloyy. .Bf A. PouchA, 'revised by tbe Author and translated* By 
L. A Thomas and F. SV. ThooiM. .10} x 7^. 816 pp. 56 Plates. Paul.Oeuthuer, 
Paris, and Buic^hrey Mitfbrd, London.! 'dlv. 6d net. (H. Milford.) 

' A 

A T^onya Grammar. By J. B. 7 x 4|. 180 pp. Society for PfoniQting 

Cbriltian Enovlfldge. (The iathor.^^ s ^ 

•i . A Study 0 / $ayoh(t Csremomal Mayie end^Sfyth. By L^ra 'Batson B4Qedia^> 
X ^ 808 pp. S Pteesi BepriztCed ftom the Annale of the NeW'Xork Academy 
of Sownees.', Yd. XS^Y. 
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